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The British Credit Crisis of 1772 and 
The American Colonies * 


EW stones have remained unturned in an effort to reconstruct 

Anglo-American history in the critical years from the Treaty of Paris 
in 1763 to the outbreak of the Revolution in 1775. Much has been learned 
by investigating such problems as public finance, colonial administra- 
tion, and mercantile policy within the context of an expanded British 
empire. It is not always realized, however, that by the Treaty of 1763 
Great Britain acquired new fields for capital investment as well as 
vast new lands to govern. In addition to taxation and public ex- 
penditure, such problems were raised as capital recruitment and alloca- 
tion, the modification of financial institutions, and the adjustment of 
debtor-creditor relationships. Though distinct in certain respects, public 
and private finance impinged upon each other in the period from 
1763 to 1775. This was especially the case after the British credit crisis 
of 1772, when, in addition to the controversy over tea, debtor-creditor 
relations between the thirteen colonies and the mother country under- 
went marked deterioration. 


Though business cycles of the modern form are not discernible in 
the period before 1793, business crises go back at least to the collapse of 
John Law’s Mississippi Company in France and the South Sea Bubble 


*I am indebted to Professor F. J. Fisher, of the London School of Economics and Political 
Science, for helpful suggestions in planning this paper. 
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in England in 1720. In the period from 1762 to 1776 there were two 
major crises. First came that of 1763 which brought an end to the 
credit boom following the Seven Years’ War. After originating in 
Amsterdam, the crisis spread to Hamburg and, to a lesser extent, 
London. More widespread in its effect was the peacetime crisis of 1772 
which originated in London and spread to Scotland, the Continent of 
Europe, and outlying parts of the British empire." 

The course of business in the period intervening between the two 
crises was by no means smooth. Recovery in the American Colonies 
after 1763 probably lagged behind that of the metropolitan countries. 
John Adams, who lived through three wars, recalled that “Every one 
of these Wars has been followed by a general distress, embarrassment 
on commerce, destruction of manufacturers, fall in the price of produce 
and of lands. . . .”? In Great Britain the years from the mid-sixties 
to the early seventies were characterized by a remarkable expansion 
of manufacturing, mining, and internal improvements which is the 
well-known story of the early Industrial Revolution. Capital was rela- 
tively cheap, and its market was widened by the aid of merchants 
and bankers. The expansion was by no means confined to the home 
island, for colonial planters and merchants shared in the movement. 
By 1769 the credit boom was underway and reached a dizzy height 
before its collapse in mid-1772. 

New colonies, as Adam Smith observed, had an insatiable demand 
for capital. Scarce capital in conjunction with abundant land resources 
yielded a high return, generally higher than that on investments in the 
mother country. The colonists, who seldom had much capital of their 
own, endeavored to borrow as much as possible from the mother 
country, to whom they were chronically indebted. In explaining the 
way by which this debt was contracted, Smith says that the colonists 
seldom borrowed upon bond of the rich people of the mother country, 
“but by running as much in arrear to their correspondents, who supply 
them with goods from Europe, as their correspondents will allow 
them.” He estimated that the annual return from the colonies was 
frequently as little as a third or less of the amount owed.* William 





1 Lucy S. Sutherland, “Sir George Colebrooke’s World Corner in Alum, 1771-73,” Economic 
History, Ill (Feb. 1936), 237-38. 

2 Charles F. Adams (ed.), The Works of John Adams, Second President of the United States 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1856), X, 384. 

3 Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, Cannan 
Edition (New York: The Modern Library, 1937), pp. 567-68. 
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Knox, who resided in Georgia several years before returning to England 
to assume the post of Undersecretary of State for America, wrote: * 


the planter becomes indebted to the merchant for two years’ supply before he 
makes him any payment; and as it seldom happens that at the end of the second 
vear he pays the expence of one, he goes on increasing his estate in a much greater 
proportion; and all this time the English merchant, who supports the whole, is 
without any returns. 


Despite the risks and uncertainties of the age, credit entered into a 
remarkably high proportion of business transactions. Professor Ashton 
has noted that “Most entrepreneurs were, at one and the same time, 
borrowers and lenders, debtors and creditors,” and that credit “pene- 
trated to relationships from which it is largely excluded today. act 
Even the great Atlantic failed to sever the nexus of credit which was 
so much a feature of the British mercantile system. From tidewater 
planter to piedmont farmer, from seaport merchant to frontier Indian 
trader, credit forged an invisible band that was both a condition of 
economic growth and a source of disunity. Few species of property 
escaped hypothecation: the Negro slave, no less than the land and 
tools with which he worked, was pledged as security for a loan. 
“Credit is a thing so very common here,” wrote a Virginian on the eve 
of the Revolution, “that there is not one person in a hundred who 
pays the ready money for the goods he takes up to a store... .”° 
Another Virginian observed in 1766: * 


Within these 25 years £ 1000 due toa Mercht was looked upon as a Sum im [m] ense 
and never to be got over. Ten times that sum is now spoke of with Indifference 
& thought no great burthen on some Estates. Indeed in that series of time Property 
is become more Valuable & many Estates have increased more than ten fold. 
But their Luxury & expensive living have gone hand in hand with the increase 
of wealth. ... All this is in great Measure owing to the Credt which the 
Plantrs have had from England & which has enabled them to Improve their 
Estates to the pitch they are Arriv’d at, tho’ many are ignorant of the true Cause. 


4 William Knox, The Interest of the Merchants ny Manfacturers of Great Britain in the 
Present Contest with the Colonies (London, 1774), p. 3 

5 T. S. Ashton, An Economic History of England: The 18th Century (London: Methuen & 
Co. Ltd., 1955), p. 206. 

6 Richard B. Harwell, The Committees of Safety of Westmoreland and Fincastle, 1774-1776 
(Richmond: Virginia State Library, 1956), p. 36. 

7 Public Record Office, London, Treasury 79: 30, American Loyalist Claims Commission, 
Claim of Farrel & Jones of Bristol, John Wayles to Farrel & Jones, dated Virginia, Aug. 30, 1766, 


f ¥. 
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In accounting for the expansion of credit, mercantile writers main- 
tained that it was the security of property in the colonies that was 
largely responsible. Even when colonial trade was less profitable than 
foreign trade, English merchants were said to be attracted by the former 
because they knew that the laws of England followed their property 
and secured it for them even “in the deepest recesses of the woods.” ® 
However, colonials were not always willing to accept English law, 
especially when it favored English creditors over colonial debtors. 
From time to time colonial legislatures passed laws for the relief of 
debtors, only to be disallowed by the Privy Council in England. The 
Board of Trade reviewed all colonial legislation, and its recommenda- 
tions were generally acted upon by the Privy Council. The Board, 
realizing that a sound credit was essential as a basis for the plantation 
trade, lent a willing ear to the protests of British merchants against 
laws imposing obstacles to the collection of debts. According to Pro- 
fessor Russell, the Board of Trade “regarded the creditor’s right of 
recovery as axiomatic, and conceded very little to colonial sentiment.” ® 
Other laws and proclamations were of service to British creditors. 
Among these were: restrictions upon colonial paper money issues, 
limitations upon the westward migration of population, and the re- 
quirement that certain colonial commodities pass through Great 
Britain. In fact, the New Colonial Policy was designed in part, at least, 
to provide the basis for an expansion of credit and capital investment in 
the period following the Seven Years’ War.”° 





II 


British capital exports may be considered briefly with respect to three 
geographical areas: the East Indies, the West Indies, and North 
America. The British victory over the French in India ushered in for 
the East India Company, a period of turbulence that masks a considera- 
ble expansion of trade and capital investment. Proceeds from the sales 
of the Company’s produce increased sharply in 1763-1764, and again 


8 Knox, The Interest of the Merchants and Manufacturers, pp. 35-36. 

9 Elmer B. Russell, The Review of American Colonial Legislation by the King in Council, in 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public Laut, LXIV, No. 2 (New York, 
1915), pp. 125-36. 

10 [bid., pp. 120-25; John C. Miller, Origins of the American Revolution (Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1943), P. 75- 
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in 1768-1769."" Capital exports to India were of sufficient magnitude to 
induce a modern authority to say that they may possibly explain the 
fall of the exchanges in Great Britain in 1768-1771." There was also 
much speculation in the Company’s stock during the interwar years. 
Besides the normal desire for profit, control of the Company became 
the overriding concern of certain speculators who employed the weapon 
of collusive stock transfer, or “splitting.” Professor Sutherland says 
that “almost the whole credit of the London market” was occasionally 
massed to support this method of Company control.’* 

The West India islands, which comprised only a minute fraction 
of the enlarged British empire in America, absorbed a considerable 
volume of capital. Here four islands (Grenada, Tobago, St. Vincent, 
and Dominica), known collectively as the Ceded Islands, were acquired 
by the Treaty of 1763. Together with uncultivated portions of old 
islands (chiefly Jamaica), the Ceded Islands attracted capital for the 
settlement of sugar and coffee plantations. Societies of merchants in 
London and other trading cities, according to Adam Smith, purchased 
waste lands in the sugar colonies “which they expect to improve and 
cultivate with profit by means of factors and agents.” ‘* Another con- 
temporary wrote that “millions of productive capital were withdrawn 
from the agriculture, and manufactures of Great Britain, to cultivate 
the ceded islands, in the other hemisphere.” ** In 1775, the House 
of Commons heard a long series of evidence in which it was revealed 
that the capital investment in the British sugar colonies amounted to 
no less than £60,000,000 sterling, of which more than half was 
estimated to be “the immediate property of, or was owing to persons 
resident in this country.” *® 

Informed comtemporaries maintained that the Northern Colonies 
did not receive such ample credit from British merchants as the West 
Indies. A comparison of the debts of the two regions seems to support 
this contention. While the above estimate of £ 30,000,000 for the West 
Indies represents both the debts owed to British merchants and the 
property of absentee proprietors, it may not be far wide of the mark 


11 Lucy S. Sutherland, The East Indian Company in Eighteenth-Century Politics (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1952), p. 32. 

12 Ashton, Economic History of England, p. 193. 

13 Sutherland, The East India Company, p. 34- 

14 Smith, Wealth of Nations, p. 157. 

15 George Chalmers, An Estimate of the Comparative Strength of Great Britain (London, 
1786), p. 123. 

16 Adam Anderson, An Historical and Chronological Deduction of the Origins of Commerce 
(London, 1801), IV, pp. 182-83. 
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to estimate the debt at between ten and fifteen million pounds sterling.” 
By comparison, the debts owed by North Americans to British creditors 
were estimated at figures ranging from £ 2,000,000 to £6,000,000,000,"* 
and the claims of British merchants at the outbreak of the Revolution 
amounted to nearly £3,000,000."° Since the period from 1773 to 1775 
was one of substantial debt reduction, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the debt was above this latter figure, and possibly as high as £4,000,- 
000 or £5,000,000 before the collapse of the credit boom in 1772. 
Capital investment in North America may be considered from two 
standpoints. In the first place the new areas acquired by the Treaty of 
1763—Canada, the region east of the Mississippi River, and East and 
West Florida—can be distinguished from the original thirteen colonies. 
Lacking comparative statistics, little can be said here except to cite 
evidence which points to some diversion of capital from one area to the 
other. In 1774 William Knox contrasted the slow progress of Canada 
under the French with the “large strides it is making to wealth and 
importance since it became a British colony.” However, he affirmed 
that Grenada had flourished in a still greater degree.” Land speculation 
and rivalry between British and American land companies in the Ohio 
country may have diverted capital, for a time at least, from the thirteen 
colonies.” A short-lived boom in East Florida attracted the capital 





of members of parliament, British merchants, and the planters and 
merchants of South Carolina before its collapse in 1768.” 

From another standpoint capital investment may be considered 
solely in terms of the thirteen colonies and compared within this area 


17 In testifying before a Committee of the House of Commons in 1790, George Hibbert, a 
London sugar merchant, estimated the debts due from the Sugar Colonies to Great Britain at 
no less than £ 20,000,000 sterling. Parl. Papers, 1790, XXIX, p. 386. In Jamaica alone executions 
to the value of £ 22,563,786 sterling were lodged in the provost marshal’s office between 
1772 and 1792. Bryan Edwards, The History, Civil and Commercial, of the British Colonies in 
the West Indies (London, 1794), Il, 497. 

18 Paul L. Ford (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1894, IV, 155: Adams, Works of John Adams, Il, 383; Franklin B. Dexter (ed.), The Literary 
Diary of Ezra Stiles (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1901), II, 227-28. 

19 This is an estimate based upon a statement of the British merchants of debts due from 
each of the American states, and given to the government, at its request, in 1791. The total 
amount of the debts, £ 4,930,656 13s. 1d. sterling, includes interest for fourteen years at 5 per 
cent per annum. By deducting 40 per cent for interest, the estimated debt amounts to £ 2,958,- 
390 sterling in 1776. This statement of the American debts is found in Samuel Flagg Bemis, 
Jay’s Treaty, A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1923), p. 103. 

20 Knox, The Interest of the Merchants and Manufacturers, pp. 34-38. 

21 Thomas P. Abernethy, Western Lands and The American Revolution (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1937), pp. 79-90. 

22 Leila Sellers, Charleston Business on the Eve of The American Revolution (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1934), Pp. 44-47. 
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on a regional basis. In the absence of more precise data, the commercial 
debts claimed by British merchants from customers in the American 
Colonies afford a rough measurement of capital investment. Table 1 
shows the amounts claimed in 1776. 


TABLE I 


CLAIMS OF BRITISH MERCHANTS ON DEBTORS IN THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES IN 1776 


New England Colonies Sterling 
Rhode Island £29,525 
Massachusetts : . 172,789 
Connecticut ... ake : 17,192 
New Hampshire ... Rvsies paeaes 13,077 £232,583 


Middle Colonies 
Pennsylvania ........ - 137,671 
New York ata ede . 105,057 
New Jersey — eccieieajenie 314 
Delaware . ne saa Cita 5a — 243,042 


Southern Colonies 
Virginia ........... iis Sis Pare eas 1,383,245 
MINI a puicaccansarvniengehusirearacdvamachventerticnrice 310,473 
North Carolina .................. snapeaeaiies 227,606 
NRE D SOE ree TT 412,772 
Georgia . i cea 148,669 2,482,765 





Total Claimed from the Colonies . aluired £ 2,958,390 


Source: Samuel Flagg Bemis, Jay's Treaty, A Study in Commerce and Diplomacy (New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1923), p. 103. Since the debt totals in Bemis include 14 
years interest at § per cent per annum (1777-1791), 40 per cent has been deducted 
from the 1791 totals to arrive at the above estimate. 


Certainly the most striking feature of Table 1 is the high proportion 
of claims on debtors in the Southern Colonies, and especially in 
Virginia. Out of a total of nearly £ 3,000,000, debtors in the Southern 
plantation colonies had claims against them of nearly £2,500,000, or 
84 per cent; as compared with £475,000, or 16 per cent, against those 
owing in the commercial colonies in New England and the Middle 
Atlantic region. Debtors in Virginia alone accounted for nearly half of 
the claims against correspondents in the thirteen colonies. 

There are several explanations of this concentration of debts in the 
Southern Colonies, but of paramount importance is the nature and 
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operation of the British mercantile system. In broad outline this was a 
system of commercial restriction by which the colonies became a 
captive market for the manufactures of the mother country and an ex- 
clusive source of supply for certain exotic commodities. If credit was 
the lubricant of the system, monopoly might be regarded as the prime 
mover. “The monopoly of the colony trade,” as Adam Smith pointed out 
so cogently, “necessarily drew towards that trade a greater proportion 
of the capital of Great Britain than would have gone to it of its own 
accord. . . .” ** On the other hand, the commercial restrictions caused 
the profits of that trade to flow to Great Britain. It is a truism that the 
colonies which produced exportable staples that complemented the 
products of the mother country were more highly regarded than those 
which produced competitive commodities. While the former, whose 
chief exports consisted of tobacco, rice, and indigo, were favored by 
means of generous credit and capital, the condition of this largesse 
was a highly articulated system of commercial regulation. In contrast 
with the semi-open and commercially active economy of the northern 
provinces, the economy of the plantation provinces was integrated 
with that of the mother country in what was essentially a closed 
and metropolitan oriented system of trade, shipping, and finance. 
Two fairly distinct trading methods of organization developed be- 
tween Great Britain and her American colonies; each was shaped by 
regional economic conditions and the Acts of Trade. These trading 
methods may be referred to as the plantation system and the com- 
mercial system. The former, which prevailed in the colonies from 
Maryland to Georgia, had its origin in the large plantation unit of 
cultivation and the Acts of Trade which enforced a reciprocal flow 
of great staples and manufactured goods to and from the mother 
country. With the rise of a class of large planters it became customary 
for the planter to consign his crop to a merchant in London or the 
outports. The merchant, on a commission basis, sold the crop and 
purchased goods on order to ship to the planter by return vessel. When 
the proceeds of the crop were less than the cost of the goods ordered, 
as was often the case, the merchant charged the difference, together 
with other orders sent during the year, to the planter on open ac- 
count. The debit balance was in effect a credit which was customarily 
granted for twelve months without interest and thereafter at five 
per cent on the unpaid balance. These interest-bearing sterling debts 





23 Smith, Wealth of Nations, p. 564. 
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were usually secured by personal bonds which were frequently ex- 
tended from year to year until the creditor demanded a mortgage or 
deed of trust.” 

Besides the commission system, there developed an alternate 
merchant-factor system in the plantation provinces. Under this system 
British merchants, most of whom resided in Glasgow, traded on their 
own account with the colonies and employed factors or partners to 
transact the colonial side of their business. Numerous stores were 
established from which goods were retailed to planters and farmers 
on a credit of twelve months. At the end of this period, if payment was 
not received in commodities or local currency, interest was charged at 
five per cent and the debtor was generally obliged to give the merchant 
a bond on the security of real estate. The merchant-factor system which 
developed most extensively in piedmont regions was designed to meet 
the needs of medium-sized planters and farmers whose cash crops 
consisted largely of tobacco, corn, and wheat. While this system was 
expanding in the interwar years, the commission system fell upon evil 
days and was dealt a severe blow by the credit crisis of 1772. By the eve 
of the Revolution, when it was estimated that only about one-fourth 
of Virginia tobacco was shipped by planters on consignment, many 
large planters had shifted the bulk of their business to the ubiquitous 
Scots storekeepers.” 

In the commercial provinces there was a class of prominent mer- 
chants who traded on British capital in a merchant-factor relationship, 
as well as on their own account, and whose debts to British merchants 
at times grew quite large. Included in this group were the Jacksons, 
Lees, Browns, Lopezes, Hancocks, Watts, and Whartons. On the other 
hand, there was a numerous class of smaller merchants who traded 
on their own account in West Indian and North American com- 
modities but who seldom imported goods from Europe. While the 
merchants and factors in the southern colonies were mostly English- 
men and Scotsmen who became Loyalists during the Revolution, 





24 Sterling debts were also secured by judgments and protested bills of exchange. Lewis C. 
Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1933), I, 409-15, 423-25; Benjamin R. Baldwin, The Debts Owed 
by Americans to British Creditors, 1763-1802, Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis (Bloomington: Univer- 
sity of Indiana, 1932), pp. 1-9; “Richmond in By-Gone-Days, by an old Citizen,” De Bow’s 
Review XXVIII, No. 2 (Feb. 1860), pp. 199-201. 

25 Gray, History of Agriculture, 1, 422-23, 425-28; Jacob M. Price, “The Rise of Glasgow in 
the Chesapeake Tobacco Trade, 1707-1775," William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd Ser., XI, No. 2 
(April 1954), pp. 179-199; J. H. Soltow, “Scottish Traders in Virginia, 1750-1775." The 
Economic History Review, 2nd Ser., XII, No. 1 (Aug. 1959), pp. 83-98. 
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those to the north were generally native Americans, who, with few 
exceptions, supported or at least acquiesced in the colonial cause. Some 
of the latter who engaged in illicit trade were probably regarded by 
their British cousins as undesirable credit risks. In the main, however, 
the systems of indirect trade enabled these merchants to obtain specie, 
bills of exchange, and commodities to pay debts owing to British 
mercantile houses.** Professor Innis has contrasted these two com- 
mercial systems in terms of credit requirements in the following 
words: ** 





The effectiveness of short-term credit in commercialism based on the fishing 
industry was in striking contrast to the limitations of long-term credit in the fur 
trade and in the plantation colonies. Staples demanding long-term credit were 
dependent on capital control in relation to the metropolitan development of 
Great Britain. Under these conditions the effectiveness of staple interests was 
evident in political influence and legislation. With dependence on commercialism 
as in New England the essentially close relationship between the economic and 
the political institutions of the British Empire disappeared. 


Ill 


Historians are generally agreed that, after the adverse economic 
conditions which followed the credit crisis and the Stamp Act crisis 
of the 1760's, the period from 1770 to 1772 was one of general 
prosperity and political calm in the colonies. By way of explanation 
they point to the partial repeal of the Townshend duties and the break- 
down of the nonimportation agreement in the colonies. It is noted that 
the embargo on British goods in 1769 and 1770 turned the balance 
of trade in favor of the colonies and enabled merchants and planters 
to reduce their indebtedness to British merchants. Once the political 
barrier to trade was removed, the backlog of demand asserted itself. 
A flood of British goods entered the colonies in 1771 and 1772. More- 
over, certain exogenous factors are sometimes mentioned, such as the 
devastating floods in France, Spain, and Italy which created a demand 
for grain and brought prosperity to American farmers.” 

26 Baldwin, The Debts Owed by Americans to British Creditors, pp. 10-12; Richard Pares, 
Yankees and Creoles, The trade between North America and the West Indies before the American 
Revolution (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956), pp. 161-63. 

27 Harold A. Innis, The Cod Fisheries, The History of An International Economy (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1940), pp. 212-13. 

28 Virginia D. Harrington, The New York Merchant on the Eve of the Revolution (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1935), p. 343; Anne Bezanson, Prices and Inflation During the 
American Revolution, Pennsylvania, 1770-1790 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1951), pp. 73-78, 285. 
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Another exogenous factor of major importance was the business 
boom in Great Britain. The years from 1770 to mid-1772 witnessed 
a remarkable expansion of foreign and domestic trade, manufacturing, 
mining, internal improvements, and civic improvements. Accompany- 
ing the more tangible evidence of wealth creation was a rapid ex- 
pansion of credit and banking leading to a rash of speculation and 
dubious financial innovation.” 

From a financial standpoint, at least, the boom and subsequent crisis 
were most pronounced in Scotland. The years of peace after 1763 were 
notable for a variety of developments, of which special mention should 
be made of the growth of Glasgow in the Chesapeake tobacco trade, 
the expansion of the linen industry, the projection of the Forth and 
Clyde canal, the laying out of the new town of Edinburgh, and the 
widespread movement toward agricultural improvement.” In a country 
where capital was scarce and enterprise abundant, financial innovation 
soon became the order of the day. Two innovations stand out. One was 
the notorious practice of drawing and redrawing fictitious bills of 
exchange, or “swiveling,” in an effort to expand credit.** The other 
was the establishment of a new bank at Ayr under the firm of 
Douglas, Heron and Company. Founded in 1769 by a group of noble- 
men and monied men, the Bank sought to encourage manufacturing 
and agriculture and its announced mission was to liberalize banking 
policy in Scotland. It soon became clear, as Professor Wilson points 
out, “that this ‘liberalism’ consisted in financing speculation in West 
India property, building extravagance for the penurious nobility of 
Scotland and, in general, every kind social pretension which needed 
capital for its fulfillment... .”** When the original capital was 
exhausted, the Bank began to raise money by a chain of bills on 
London. This source of credit was shut off suddenly on June 10, 1772, 
when the banking firm of Neal, James, Fordyce and Down, the 
London correspondent of the Ayr Bank, closed its doors. Meanwhile, 
speculation in futures in East India stock had weakened the London 
money market. 


29 Sir John Clapham, The Bank of England, A History (Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1944), I, 157-72, 242-51. 

30 Henry Hamilton, “The Failure of the Ayr Bank, 1772," The Economic History Review, 
2nd Ser., VIII, No. 3 (April 1956), pp. 405-417. 

31 Smith, Wealth of Nations, pp. 293-301. 

32 Charles H. Wilson, Anglo-Dutch Commerce & Finance in the Eighteenth Century 
(Cambridge: At the University Press, 1941), pp. 169-77; Andrew W. Kerr, History of Banking 
In Scotland, 2nd ed. (London: A. & C. Black, 1902), pp. 95-109. 
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Despite the efforts of the Bank of England to support credit, the 
bubble burst with the closing of the Fordyce Bank. A few days later 
the Gentleman’s Magazine affirmed that “no event for 50 years past 
has been remembered to have given so fatal a blow both to trade and 
public credit.” ** Though the expected “universal bankruptcy” did not 
materialize, the repercussions of the panic were widespread. Bank- 
ruptcies in England, which had averaged 310 in the eight years preced- 
ing the panic, rose to 484 in 1772 and 556 in 1773."* 

From London the panic spread to other parts of England and Scot- 
land where a number of banks, including the one at Ayr, were forced 
to suspend payments. A fresh outbreak occurred on the continent 
of Europe in late 1772 and early 1773, when there was such “an 
extensive crash, that there seemed to be an universal wreck of credit.” 
So far did the crisis spread that the Empress of Russia was said to have 
“stepped forward to ward off the impending calamity. . . .”**. The 
sagacious intervention of central banks and monied men finally curbed 
the rout, but the strain upon the reserves of the Bank of England was 
not eased until towards the end of 1773."° 

Meanwhile the crisis had spread to British colonies and spheres of 
influence in India and America. One manifestation of credit stringency 
was the curtailment by the Bank of England of advances to the East 
India Company and a demand for debt repayment. By July of 1772 
the Company was so “overwhelmed with debt and burdened with the 
cost of a disastrous war against Hyder Ali” that it had to confess its 
inability to carry out its engagements.” Parliament devoted much time 
to the tangled affairs of the Company in 1772 and 1773. Besides a loan 
of £1,400,000, the Company received concessions with regard to the 
export of tea to the American Colonies.** 

The West Indies also suffered from the crisis. Most of the distress 
fell on the Ceded Islands where the credit system had been stretched 
to the breaking point. “The distressed situation of this island, owing 
to the failure of credit, the low price of coffee, and the scarcity of money 
is beyond conception,” wrote Governor Leyborne of Grenada in June, 
1773. The Governor went on to say that many planters, whose estates 
and Negroes were mortgaged to merchants in London, had with- 
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drawn, with their slaves, from the area which he governed and gone 
to a neighboring French island to escape the consequences of debt 
foreclosure. To check this exodus the legislature of Grenada had 
passed a debt moratorium law.” An act of parliament of 1773 to 
permit foreigners to lend money on the security of West India estates 
was a measure of financial assistance to the planters.*” 


IV 


The impact of the crisis in the thirteen colonies needs to be con- 
sidered against the background of the boom period. A period of 
prosperity had followed the breakdown of the nonimportation agree- 
ment in 1770. Indeed, the effect was analogous to the raising of a flood 
gate, for, in addition to the deferred demand of the colonies, there was 
the impetus of the credit boom in Great Britain. 

So great were the forces unleashed by the boom that the exports 
of Great Britain reached unprecedented heights in the years 1771 and 
1772." From Boston to Charleston came reports of generous credit 
arrangements, of wharves stacked deep with British goods, of active 
wholesale and retail trade, of rising prices. By June, 1771, a friend of 
John Adams said “there is a greater flood of goods [in Boston] than 
ever was known.” ** Dry goods imports into Philadelphia in the spring 
of 1771 were said to be “amazingly great.” Robert Carter Nicholas, 
treasurer of Virginia, observed that “the vast Importations of Goods 
for several Years [before 1773] . . . augmented the Balance of Trade 
greatly against us.” ** 

On the other side of the international trade ledger the same years 
were marked by new heights in the prices and volume of exports of 
such leading staples as rice, tobacco, and wheat. Tobacco imports into 
Great Britain, for example, reached a pre-Revolutionary peak in 1771, 
a year when a leading Virginian wrote that the planters were plenti- 
fully supplied with cash from “the late high price of Tobo.” ** 

Even before the credit crisis broke in Great Britain, warning signals 
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were being raised in the colonies by merchants whose shelves and 
warehouses were overstocked. Little heed was apparently paid to these 
signals, however, until the boom had collapsed in the mother country. 
Even then the impact varied from colony to colony, and within the 
same colony certain economic groups continued to prosper while 
others were distressed by shrinking markets and the curtailment of 
credit.*° : 

Notwithstanding the varied impact of the crisis, there is little doubt 
that the colonists faced a serious problem of balance of payments in 
the years from 1772 to the outbreak of hostilities in 1775. Using the 
average of the years 1764-1770 as a base (100), imports into the thirteen 
colonies from Great Britain rose to an index of 213 in 1771. This pre- 
Revolutionary peak was followed by a decline to 155 in 1772, and 104 
in 1773, after which it rose to 133 in 1774, the year of the third and 
final nonimportation association. On the other hand, colonial exports 
to Great Britain (average of 1764-1770 equals 100) rose to only 129 
in 1771 and fluctuated between 121 and 125 from 1772 to 1774. In 1775, 
the year of the nonexportation association, a significant rise to 162 
is observed. Although official trade statistics do not reflect true com- 
mercial values, it is significant that the deficit amounted to £2.63 mil- 
lion in 1771, and £1.48 million in 1772, as compared with an average 
of £0.63 million for the period 1764-1770. It is evident that the balance 
of trade was influenced chiefly by the fluctuating import trade.** 

In terms of regional incidence it is clear that the plantation provinces 
felt the impact of the crisis more severely than their neighbors to the 
north. Evidence of this impact is to be found in commodity price 
fluctuations, balance of payments problems, debtor-creditor relation- 
ships, and the support of measures to redress economic and political 
grievances. A measurement of price fluctuation is afforded by Professor 
Taylor’s study of wholesale commodity prices at the port of Charleston, 
South Carolina.*’ According to the weighted index of sixteen native 
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commodities, an almost steady rise is observed from an index of 88 
in May 1770, to a high point of 148 in June 1772. This was followed by 
a slight decline to 142 in October, and 2.much sharper decline in 
November (127) and December (112). The index fluctuated between 
111 and 125 in the year 1773, and reached a low point of 98 in May 1774, 
after which it never rose above 104 in the pre-Revolutionary period. 
“The decline from June, 1772, to the end of the period [May 1775] 
was abrupt (above 30 per cent),” writes Professor Taylor, “but prac- 
tically all of the movement after January, 1773, was due to changes in 
rice prices.” ** By March of 1773 Henry Laurens, a leading merchant 
of Charleston, had forebodings of several troublesome events; he 
estimated that the crops of 1772, “according to the fallen prices and 
stagnation of Sale both of Rice and Indigo to be Mortgaged or nearly 
so for the last Years debt.” ** Bills of exchange had become so scarce 
by December 1773 that all of the dollars and heavy gold had been sent 
to Great Britain for remittance.” 


V 


It was in the tobacco provinces, and especially Virginia, however, 
that the credit crisis was felt most acutely. Here the accumulated debt 
burden, together with declining tobacco prices and the curtailment of 
credit, became a source of unrest which undermined the already 
strained relations with the mother country. Though some Virginians 
explained the depression largely in terms of local circumstances, others 
divined its true source and nature. William Allason, a merchant in 
Virginia, wrote to a Liverpool correspondent, “I am much concerned 
to observe the great difficulties the trade Labours under in Britain 
by the failure of some great houses, the consequences have extended 
to this part of the World to a violent degree, and unless our proncipal 
[sic.] export, Tobo., can be kept up in value at home, I don’t see how 
we shall be enabled to discharge our debts on your side of the water.” ™ 
The rise of sterling exchange, according to Robert Carter Nicholas, 
commenced in July 1772, “when the Misfortunes, which had happened 
in Great Britain began first to be felt here. . . .” ™ 
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In support of these statements are the letterbooks of tobacco mer- 
chants in Great Britain. Included in this class of evidence are the letters 
of John Norton & Sons, a London mercantile house in the Virginia 
trade. After extending their engagements for a number of years, the 
Nortons were forced to curtail trade drastically in the years of crisis 
and depression. In the year 1773 the firm had 398 debtors in Virginia 
whose outstanding accounts amounted to £63,856 7s. 5d. sterling.” 
The immediate impact of the crisis upon the tobacco trade is revealed 
in a letter of July 8, 1772, in which one of the London partners wrote 
of the “Bankruptcies and Stoppages,” “of suicides commited by those 
whose Cases are render’d desparate,” of many families reduced to “want 
& Beggary.” Several tobacco firms were said to be “greatly involved” 
and one—Messrs. Bogles & Company—had stopped payment.” In the 
months that followed came reports of precarious credit, of reduced 
shipments of goods to planter correspondents, of low tobacco prices, 
of merchants returning to Virginia to collect debts. 

Protested bills of exchange had become a matter of concern to the 
firm by September 1772. “The practice of Drawing Bills where there are 
no Effects is Scandalous at least if it does not deserve a harsher 
Name. . . . ,” wrote one correspondent from Virginia.” Robert Carter 
Nicholas, a prominent correspondent, thanked the Nortons for their 
“repeated friendly Cautions as to what Bills of Exch* I take in these 
precarious times; it is almost impossible to know certainly whose Bills 
will be honour’d. . . .” °° Nicholas complained in February 1773 that 
“the Difficulties I meet with in collecting the Money due to me in the 
Country, will lay me under the Necessity of valuing myself considerably 
on your Friendship some time this Spring on my own private 
Acct. . . .”*" Nicholas was too valuable a correspondent to refuse, but 
others who were similarly embarrassed knocked at the door in vain. 
After commenting upon “the scituation we are now brot. [to] by remit- 
t[an]ces being held from us [which] we had reason to expect,” John 
Norton wrote to his son in Virginia that it was “absolutely necessary 
that a proper person or persons shou’d be employ’d in collectg. at 
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least some of the stale & doubtful Debts.” ** Though debt collection was 
stepped up after the receipt of this letter in the spring of 1773, the 
general tone of the letters is one of disappointment as to the results. 

With the stoppage of credit the firm’s ability to survive was placed 
largely beyond its control. On the one hand, it needed to collect debts 
owing in Virginia in order to pay its creditors who were chiefly London 
tradesmen from whom it purchased goods to ship to its correspondents. 
On the other hand, its customers—the tobacco wholesalers and re- 
tailers—might refuse payment or have their estates tied up in bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. One weak link in this credit chain might bring 
down houses that were reputedly on a firm foundation. Though the 
Nortons were distressed by the stoppage of many of their customers 
who owed them about £1,500, they managed to weather the storm. 
Other tobacco merchants were not so fortunate. After a second wave 
of bankruptcies in the winter of 1772-1773, it was reported that “by 
imprudently increasing our Trade so much beyound our capital, several 
of our Bro[ther] Traders [have] . . . split on this rock, namely, The 
Bogles, Philpot, Bland [,] & Russell & many others have felt the ill 
effects thereof. . . .” ® Other bankrupts in the spring and summer of 
1773 were John Buchanan, “the father of our Trade,” Messrs. Frank & 
Bickerton, and Messrs. Perkins, Buchanan & Brown, whose debts were 
said to be in the neighborhood of £112,000 sterling.” 

Meanwhile the merchants of Glasgow and their factors in the 
tobacco colonies were encountering difficulties..News of the crash in 
Scotland reached Thomas Jefferson in a letter dated July 8, 1772. It 
was received from Alexander McCaul, a Glasgow tobacco merchant, 
who observed that despite numerous failures only one house of any note 
in the tobacco trade had failed. The crisis, however, was said to have 
“thrown a damp on Public Credit, and it will be some time before it 
is perfectly restored.” ® By early August John Norton doubted if there 
would be many cash purchasers of tobacco in Virginia that year, “owing 
to the distress many of the Glasgow Merchts have been in for some 
time past, as also the fall of the Market. . . .” He warned his son in 
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Virginia to be cautious about receiving Virginia bills of exchange 
drawn payable in Scotland because they were “discharged by drafts 
on the Heron & Douglas Bank which lately stopt.” "? Futher evidence 
of depression in the Glasgow tobacco trade is found in the letters of 
William Wiatt, a merchant in Fredericksburg, Virginia, who wrote 
to his brother in Liverpool on June 26, 1773: “The late bankruptcies 
have made prodigious alterations within these g months, the factors 
for the Scotch merchants in Glasgow are forbid to draw, and a great 
number of their bills come back protested.” ** This was in contrast with 
the boom years when a large proportion of the Virginia bills had been 
drawn by Scots factors.™* 

The supply of sterling bills declined so drastically in relation to the 
demand that the exchanges moved against Virginia. Robert Carter 
Nicholas contributed a series of letters to the Virginia Gazette in 1773 
dealing extensively with problems of private and public finance. He 
pointed out that “the great governing Cause” of the high exchange 


was © 





the extreme scarcity of Bills, and this, owing chiefly to Misfortunes in Great 
Britain. At the same Time the Demands for them appeared greatly increased, 
probably owing to the vast Importations of Goods for several Years, which must 
have augmented the Balance of Trade greatly against us. From this Source, in 
my Opinion, are derived the greatest Misfortunes to this Country. 


The rate of exchange, which was normally about 25 per cent under 
par on London, rose from 20 per cent in October 1771, to 25 per cent 
in July 1772. It continued to rise as trade conditions worsened, and in 
May 1773, at the semi-annual meeting of the Virginia merchants at 
Williamsburg, the rate was fixed at 30 per cent.° Meanwhile the 
merchants had been shipping gold and silver to Great Britain to sup- 
port their credit; according to one merchant £100,000 had been 


shipped in the nine months prior to June 26, 1773." 


More fuel was added to the fire when the public credit of Virginia 
began to totter. Underlying this development was the breakdown of 
private credit, but a matter of immediate concern was the discovery of 
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counterfeit notes in January 1773. These notes had been forged so 
ingeniously that the public was unable to distinguish them from the 
real article. Soon all confidence was lost in the paper currency; it was 
found necessary to call a session of the legislature to authorize a new 
issue of paper money to replace the compromised issues.’ Despite this 
remedial measure, hoarding diminished the circulating medium, and 
the reserves in the colonial treasury declined, until by 1774 they were 
exhausted.” 

The American Loyalist Claims Commission papers also shed light 
upon the aftermath of the crisis in Great Britain and the tobacco 
colonies. These claims arose from diplomatic negotiations that culmi- 
nated in the assumption by the United States government, in 1802, of 
pre-Revolutionary commercial debts owed by Americans to British sub- 
jects. Approximately £600,000 was appropriated in payment of bona 
fide claims. Some 576 names of individuals and business firms are listed 
in the index of claimants, of which a large proportion were merchants 
trading with the tobacco provinces. Although 18 of the 61 bundles of 
claims are marked “unfit for production,” the “fit” bundles contain a 
wealth of information on the economic history of both pre- and 
post-Revolutionary America. Space limitation will permit only a cursory 
reference to this source.” 

The claims of five London merchants and one Bristol merchant, all 
of whom conducted a commission-type business with Virginia, reveal 
the state of trade and debtor-creditor relations."’ Their trade slackened 
after 1772, both in outgoing shipments of plantation supplies and in- 
coming remittances of tobacco and bills of exchange. Although a 
number of accounts remained active until the Revolution, the greater 
majority were inactive and had begun to draw interest by 1772 or 1773. 
Not a few accounts had remained dormant for as many as ten or 
fifteen years. Moreover, debt collection was a major concern of the 
six merchants, all of whom had suits pending against large debtors in 
the courts of Virginia. The tangled web of debts is a subject outside 
the scope of this paper. It is sufficient to add that a number of leading 
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citizens of Virginia were overburdened with debt and appealing to their 
merchants for grants of credit. 

A classification of the debts claimed by the six mercantile firms 
presents certain difficulties. Most of the merchants submitted several 
claims between 1783 and 1806, and some discrepancies occurred in the 
amounts claimed from individual debtors. Moreover, there are problems 
connected with the deduction of interest from the commencement of 
the Revolution, as well as the conversion of a small number of Virginia 
currency debts into sterling. These limitations have made necessary 
some arbitrary classification in the following computations. The total 
amount claimed by the six mercantile firms of sterling accounts at the 
outbreak of the Revolution was approximately £104,407. The number 
of debtor accounts per mercantile firm ranged from 6 to 74, the average 
being 27. Individual debtor accounts ranged from £2 13s. to £7,403 
15s. 8d. sterling. The average debt amounted to £644 8s. In the ag- 
gregate there were 162 sterling accounts, of which 82 (or approximately 
one-half) were for sums of £100 or more. Table 2, which classifies 
the debts of £100 or more, shows that one-third of these debts fall in 
the lowest frequency range ( £100-£199), while approximately two- 
thirds are for sums less than £1,000 sterling. In a number of instances 
individuals owed debts to two or more of the merchants whose claims 
have been used for this table, and some of these individuals also owed 
debts to Scots merchants. 





TABLE 2 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF VIRGINIA DEBTS CLAIMED BY 
SELECTED MERCHANTS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND IN 1776 
(Pounds Sterling) 


Number of Number of Number of Number of 
English Scottish English Scottish 
Range Debts Debts Range Debts Debts 


100-299 27 161 1,000-1,999 
300-499 13 2,000-2,999 
500-699 6 8 3,000-4,999 
700-999 7 7 5,000~-7,999 


Total 208 


Source: Public Record Office, London, Treasury 79: 3, Claim of Cary, Moorey & Welch of 
London; Treasury 79: 19, Claims of James Bauchanan & Co., Capel & Osgood Hanbury, 
and John Hyndman & Co., all of London; Treasury 79: 32, Claim of John Lidderdale 
of London; Treasury 79: 9, Claim of Farrel & Jones of Bristol; Treasury 79: 11, Claim 
of Spiers, Bowman & Company of Glasgow; Treasury 79: 22, Claim of George Kippen 
& Co. of Glasgow. The Glasgow claims have been reduced to sterling at the rate of 
£125 Virginia currency to £ 100 sterling. 
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The credit system in the Glasgow-Virginia trade differed in several 
essentials from that of London and the English outports. This may be 
shown in terms of the number, average size, and distribution of the 
debts. Two Glasgow firms have been selected for Table 2 because their 
aggregate claims at the outbreak of the War—approximately £ 104,663 
sterling—were nearly equal to those of the six firms considered above.” 
Practically all of the trade of these firms was conducted by factors 
who operated a total of nineteen stores in Virginia. The average num- 
ber of debtor accounts per store was 188 and in the aggregate 3,573 
debts were claimed. These ranged from one pound and a few odd 
shillings to £1,141 15s. 8d. in Virginia currency (equivalent to about 
£913 8s. sterling). The average debt amounted to £209 6s. sterling. It is 
significant that 3,365 (or 94 per cent) of these claims were for amounts 
less than £100 sterling. The factor of one of the Glasgow firms con- 
cerned wrote that “The Debts owing them were contracted at their 
Stores in Virginia and consisted chiefly of a great number of Debts 
principally of small amount . .. which originated from the almost 
daily sale of articles furnished for the use of the Families and planta- 
tions of the Debtors.” ** Another computation shows that 37 Glasgow 
firms (including the two used in this study) had upwards of 31,000 
debts owing to 112 stores in Virginia. Although small debts predomi- 
nated, Table 2 shows a substantial number of debts from £100 to 
£999, some of which were claims on leading families in the colony. 
Moreover, a substantial proportion of the claims submitted by the 
Glasgow merchants were secured by bonds, notes, mortgages or deeds 
of trust, and were drawing interest by 1773 or 1774. On the other 
hand, there were a very large number of debts, generally for small 
sums, that were claimed on open account or signed settlement. 

As in the case of the London merchants, the names of certain in- 
dividuals show up on the claims of several merchants. In refuting 
Jefferson’s contention that the debtor-planter was the vassal of the 
merchant-creditor, Professor Price writes that “most of the smaller 
and some of the larger planters felt no compunction in flitting from 
one store to another with their business—no matter how much they 
owed anywhere.” “ 
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In Table 3 an effort has been made to collate the debts of individual 
Virginians whose names appear in the extant records of the American 
Loyalist Claims Commission. To reduce the task to manageable pro- 
portions only individual debts of £100 sterling or more are included. 
Identification has presented certain difficulties where identical names 
appear on the debtor lists for different places of occupancy, or where 
no place of occupancy is recorded. These debts have been kept separate, 
although a closer investigation might reveal that some belonged to 
individuals who had store accounts in different towns and counties. 
The debts of the great planters are not difficult to identify because their 
names are usually prefixed or suffixed with the titles, “Hon.”, “Col.”, or 
“Esq.” Furthermore, some double counting has been unavoidable owing 
to the joint nature of a small percentage of the debts. 





TABLE 3 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF DEBTS CLAIMED 
FROM INDIVIDUAL VIRGINIANS IN 1776 
(Pounds Sterling *) 


Number of Number of 
Range Debtors Range Debtors 


100-299 710 3,000— 4,999 
300-499 178 5,000— 6,999 
500-699 97 7,000- 9,999 
700-999 74 10,0001 4,999 
1,000-2,999 99 15,000-18,999 


Total 1,192 
* Debts owed in Virginia currency have been reduced to sterling at the rate of £125 Virginia 
currency to £ 100 sterling. 


Source: Public Record Office, London, Treasury 79: 3-5, 7-9, 10-13, 15, 17-27, 30-39, 44-45, 
47; 49, 60. 


The greater proportion (59.5 per cent) of the debts in Table 3 fall in 
the first range, and nearly three-fourths of the total are accounted for 
if the first two ranges are taken together. Approximately 11 per cent 
of the debts are for £1,000 or more, of which only 2.9 per cent are for 
£3,000 or more. The greater majority of the debtors appear to have 
been planters, although a substantial number have been identified as 
merchants or merchant-planters. Of the 133 debtors who owed £1,000 
or more, at least 35 are in the latter category. Not a few of the great 
planters owed debts on partnership accounts as well as individually. As 
expected, sterling debts predominate in the upper ranges and Virginia 
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currency debts in the lower; however, about two-fifths of the debtors 
who owed £1,000 or more had claims against them in both currencies. 
Individual debtors had claims against them at from one to ten different 
mercantile firms; debts were most widely dispersed in the ranges above 
£999. Archibald Cary, for example, had debts claimed by four London, 
four Glasgow, and one Bristol mercantile firm. 

Though a number of debtors stand alone, an alphabetical listing 
reveals a strong family pattern from large to small debtors. Family 
names which appear in the £5,000 or more ranges include Baylor, 
Bland, Braxton, Burwell, Byrd, Cary, Page, Randolph, Syme, and 
Robinson. In the ranges from £1,000 to £4,999 are such family names 
as Adams, Bannister, Brent, Brooke, Cocke, Fitzhugh, Harrison, Jeffer- 
son, Jones, Lewis, Mayo, Meade, Monroe, Moore, Peyton, Rootes, 
Rose, Smith, Tabb, Taliaferro, Thornton, Wayles, Walker, Washington, 
Webb, Whiting, Willis, Winston, and Wormeley. From £500 to 
£999 are such names as Blair, Bolling, Carter, Coles, Corbin, Digges, 
Greenhill, Lee, Munford, Payne, Quarles, Rutherford, Slaughter, 
Tayloe, Taylor, and Woodson. Twenty-seven of these fifty-five families 
are represented by two or more individuals. There are three Washing- 
tons, four Blands, five Burwells, five Carters, five Harrisons, and nine 
Randolphs. At least fifty-five of the individuals from whom £500 or 
more was claimed were members of the House of Burgesses from 1769 
to 1774. 

The above discussion suggests that private debt was common to 
nearly all classes of Virginia society. Dependence upon British credit 
was so widespread and debt so pervasive that the great planter had a 
common bond with his fellow countryman on the lower rungs of the 
social ladder. Though certain planters of political prominence managed 
to reduce their debts to negligible proportions before the Revolution," 
hardly a family of any note failed to number at least one large debtor 
among its ranks. Moreover, debts of varying amounts were owed by a 
great number of individuals whose careers are unchronicled in the 
political annals of Virginia. 


VI 


In comparing debtor-creditor relations in the two plantation systems 
of trade and finance, it seems evident that the greatest deterioration 


75 George Washington is included in this group. 
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occurred in the one which centered in London. It was customary for 
large planters to consign tobacco annually and at the same time to 
receive a new extension of credit. The system was sufficiently flexible 
to permit debts to accumulate in years of easy credit and profitable 
trade, and even to tide the planter over years of crop failure and 
adversity. The system broke down, however, under a combination of 
stresses in the years immediately preceding the Revolution. In the first 
place, there was a shift in the center of tobacco cultivation from tide- 
water to piedmont regions. Tidewater planters, who were burdened 
with debts that were often passed down from father to son, were com- 
pelled to change their agricultural system and to discover new staples 
that were adapted to worn-out soils. The transition which had been 
underway since mid-century was painful, even though some planters 
found a partial solution by growing wheat, settling new plantations 
in the backcountry, or engaging in manufacturing enterprises.” 
Secondly, the credit crisis coming at the end of a short-lived boom 
caught the planters unprepared for large-scale debt liquidation. Added 
to this was the decline in tobacco prices which superimposed a cost- 
price crisis upon the credit crisis. This was particularly burdensome to 
tidewater planters who were typically high-cost producers. Tobacco 
prices were said to be “so extremely low” in July 1773 that this com- 
modity went “a very inconsiderable way in discharge of the Planters 
Balances.” ™ 

Tidewater planters reacted to these stresses in various ways. Many of 
them were said to have abandoned their extravagant ways and adopted 
a frugal and austere manner of living.”* While this was a partial solu- 
tion, there were recurring charges to meet and for these some credit 
was needed. The crisis hurt large planters and certain colonial mer- 
chants by curtailing the shipment of stores and calling for the repay- 
ment of old debts. This created a conflict, for while the British merchant 
wanted all, or nearly all, remittances applied towards the repayment of 
old debts, the planter, in the face of declining tobacco prices and high- 
fixed costs, needed large advances. The planter attacked his problem 
from two directions. On the one hand, he made it difficult for the 





76 Avery C. Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of Virginia and 
Maryland, 1606-1860, in University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, X11, No. 1 (March 
1925), 63-71. 

77 William Allason to John Backhouse in Liverpool, July 15, 1773, “The Letters of William 
Allason, ” Richmond College Historical Papers, 11, No. 1, 150. 

78 Hunter D. Farish (ed.), Journal & Letters of Philip Vickers Fithian, 1773-1774: A Planta- 
tion Tutor of the Old Dominion (Williamsburg: Colonial Williamsburg, Inc., 1943), p. 35. 
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merchant to collect old debts by curtailing his remittances and by us- 
ing his political influence in the colony to delay court processes for the 
collection of debts. On the other hand, he sought to keep up ship- 
ments of stores on credit by the strategic deployment of remittances. 
Credit might be prolonged by shifting consignments from one 
commission merchant to another. This was merely a temporary ex- 
pedient, however, and when the overseas source of credit became un- 
certain, the planter often turned to the local Scots storekeeper. 

The Glasgow merchants and their factors in the tobacco provinces 
presented a somewhat brighter picture. Generally speaking, these mer- 
chants were more favorably situated to control credit than their rivals 
in London. Though both systems employed resident factors or agents, 
the former lent itself to a more intimate relationship between seller and 
buyer, between creditor and debtor. The resident factor was instructd 
by his principal to investigate the credit of potential customers and to 
be diligent in debt collection. He catered to the needs of planters and 
farmers whose backlog of debt was generally much smaller than that 
of the great tidewater planters. 

Moreover, the merchant-factor system could be converted more 
readily to a cash or barter basis than the commission system. The 
London cargo trade was severely curtailed by the credit crisis. Shipments 
from Glasgow were likewise curtailed for a time, but with less inter- 
ruption to the trade of the tobacco provinces owing to the large stocks 
of goods that were carried over from the boom years. While the factor 
was under pressure to dispose of his goods, he might be more selective 
in grants of credit and shift more of his business to a cash or barter 
basis. For a time his trade was probably a losing venture owing to the 
depressed price of tobacco, but as the Revolution approached tobacco 
prices began to advance. Meanwhile the factor was hastily collecting 
debts and engaging in cash purchases of tobacco with grants of credit 
from his principal. The cessation of trade at the outbreak of hostilities 
found the Glasgow merchants with larger stocks of tobacco than their 
rivals in London. While the merchants in both ports left many un- 
collected debts in the colonies, the Glaswegians probably enjoyed 
greater compensating advantages from the speculative profit on 
tobacco.” 

In conclusion, a few comments are called for regarding the relation- 


79 MacPerson, Annals of Commerce, III, 581-82; M. L. Robertson, “Scottish Commerce and 
The American War of Independence,” The Economic History Review, 2nd Ser., IX, No. 1 (Aug. 
1956), 123-128. 
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ship of the credit crisis of 1772 to the American Revolution. The close 
proximity of these events does not necessarily point to a causal rela- 
tionship. Debtor-creditor conflict was a persistent but nevertheless 
fluctuating feature of Anglo-American relations. Lord Shefheld ob- 
served, for example, that “the Colonists have at all times had too much 
credit; they have been in every age greatly indebted; and it seems to 
have been a favourite principle with them, to prevent or retard the 
recovery of debts.” * It does seen evident, however, that the boom of the 
early 1770's augmented the debt burden of the colonists, only to be 
followed by a period of credit stringency when relationships between 
British creditors and American debtors were strained. Moreover, the 
crisis of 1772 helped to focus the discontent of the colonists, and 
especially the debtors in the tobacco provinces, and thus helped to 
make the colonists more responsive to anti-British propaganda. 





RicHarp B. SHerwwan, University of Kansas 


80 Lord Sheffield, Observations on the Commerce of the American States, New Ed. (London, 
1784), p. 241. 





The World Metropolis and the History 
of American Agriculture 


INCE agricultural history first acquired independent status it has 

been carried forward without much theoretical direction. So much 
research has been done in the field, however, that possibly a tentative 
general theory for further work may now be advanced. To be useful, 
an historical hypothesis should probably center on some common de- 
nominator of human experience. One possible common denominator 
is that all men are located within, or are a certain definite distance from 
metropolitan unit. All those who live within a certain given zone 
around the metropolis have at least one common experience: they are 
all some specific distance from the metropolis. Furthermore, for any 
given group of people this one common experience may have shaped 
many of their ideas and actions. Since human events take place in time 
and space, a theory based primarily on these dimensions might be at 
least roughly applicable to most history. 

This metropolitan hypothesis might possibly be widely applied in 
historical research. In this paper, however, we are concerned only 
with how relative economic location influenced the development of 
American agriculture. In attempting this we can define the metropolis 
as a conglomerate of cities which forms a fairly unified economic entity. 
The largest such conglomeration is, by definition, the metropolis. 
All other urban concentrations are, at most, sub-metropolises. Agricul- 
tural history we can define as the study of all of the past activities of 
those who produce food and fibre. 

Although the metropolitan hypothesis is based on a theory of eco- 
nomic location, something more is involved. In general, our problem 
is to discover how, and to what extent, the people of the metropolis 
influenced the activities of the people on farms. In part, metropolitan 
people secured power through the market mechanism, in part through 
law, and in part through institutions Through these vehicles the people 
who live in cities have had more effect on the course of agricultural 
development than any other group of people. And groups have been 
more influential than individuals. Rich men, poor men, editors, politi- 
cians, philosophers, and professors, have all achieved whatever in- 
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fluence they had mostly because they were also urbanites. And of the 
urbanites, those of the metropolis have had the greatest influence. 
Furthermore, people have been more important than things. Nature 
has played a subdued role throughout. Nature acted mostly by provid- 
ing space and by establishing lines of transportation. This particular 
view of the history of American agriculture is not entirely new, but 
it may, nevertheless, require some elucidation. 

The general theory was early developed by Johann Heinrich von 
Thiinen (1783-1850) in his book, Der Isolierte Staat, published in 
1826." He based his ideas, in part, on the account books of his estate 
in Prussia. His initial problem was to discover how his estate should 
be managed to make a profit. He apparently solved his immediate 
problem since he was remarkably successful as a landlord and en- 
trepeneur.” In working on his basic problem, von Thiinen reflected 
on the related questions of how his estate should be managed if it 
were located somewhere else. In the course of his thinking he devised 
a thought-experiment in which he held certain conditions constant and 
tested the relative influence of the several variables. 

His experiment required an isolated state so that he could eliminate 
extraneous influences. In this state there was only one city, located 
in the center of the country. Prices were set by supply and demand in 





this single industrial center. The countryside was the only source of 
food for this isolated metropolis. All farmers were considered equally 
intelligent and well informed. Von Thiinen thus created an ideal state 
in which the only variables were distance to market, the demands of 
the market, and the perishability of the produce. Working from his 
experiment, von Thiinen devised a theory of agricultural history. 

As von Thiinen saw it, agriculture was originally unspecialized, 


1 This discussion of von Thiinen is based primarily on several secondary sources, chiefly, 
R. T. Ely and G. S. Wehrwein, Land Economics (New York: Macmillan, 1940), pp. 66-71, 
120-21, 133-38. E. T. Benedict, H. H. Stippler, and M. R. Benedict, trans., Theodor Brink- 
mann’s Economics of the Farm Business (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935) is 
complete in its discussions of economic location. N. $. B. Gras, A History of Agriculture (New 
York: Crofts, 1946), pp. 128-55, has a partial account of the influence of the metropolis. 
H. W. Wolff, The Future of Our Agriculture (Westminster: P. S. King & Son, 1918), pp. 
71-2 contains an application of the von Thiinen thesis to the history of British agriculture. 
Informative, although not oriented toward von Thiinen, is a work on Japan, Thomas C. Smith, 
“The Growth of the Market,” The Agrarian Origins of Modern Japan (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press, 1959), pp. 67-86. The current and continuing relevance of the pattern of the 
isolated state is indicated in Walter Isard, Location and Space Economy (New York: John Wiley 
and M. I. T., 1956), pp. 3-6, 15-9, 188-99, and by Raleigh Barlowe, Land Resource Economics 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1958), pp. 33-5. 

2 This point was drawn to my attention by Professor Charles W. Loomer, Department of 
Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin. 
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but as urban centers grew in size, agricultural areas expanded around 
the towns. In time, farmers found it profitable to specialize. Farmers 
did not all concentrate on just one crop, nor did all farmers specialize 
to the same extent. In the aggregate, however, specialization was clear 
enough. Today, we recognize this general condition in terms such as 
the Chicago milk shed, or the corn belt, or the cotton belt.’ As city 
population increased, nearby farmers concentrated on two kinds of 
crops: perishable crops and intensive crops. Cattle and grain, both 
relatively indestructible and both extensive in land and labor use, were 
relegated to the periphery of farming around the city. On the outer 
rim men sought such products as furs and spices which had a high price 
and relatively low bulk. 

As urban centers continued to expand, so did the farm belts or 
zones; the greater the number of consumers, the larger the area in any 
given crop needed to feed them. At the same time, the less intensive 
crops were continually pushed farther and farther away from the 
central city or cluster of cities. This differentiation in land use von 
Thiinen saw as a result of diminishing returns, or marginal pro- 
ductivity. 

That is, there is a point beyond which it does not pay a farmer to 
invest any more because the returns will not cover his investment. 
This applies to invested capital, to invested labor, or both. For example, 
tons of squash might be raised in an isolated irrigation district, but be 
too far from market to pay even transportation costs. At some place 
or other intensive farming is no longer profitable, and intensive crops 
cannot pay their way. If this proposition is true, it would be valid even 
though lettuce were grown in Arizona or tomatoes in Florida. If 
garden crops are to be raised in the winter, they have to be grown where 
winters are not severe. Near the metropolis, however, the pattern of 
specialization would not be much altered by such things as coffee from 
Venezuela or cabbage from Texas. 

At any time and place farmers may also find a level of investment 
(that is, intensity), which must be maintained to get maximum profits. 
Thus a point can be reached where it is not very profitable to raise 
extensive type crops. For example, it might be possible to graze beef 

8 William Warntz, “An Historical Consideration of the Terms ‘Corn’ and ‘Corn Belt’ in 
the United States,” Agricultural History, XXX1 (Jan. 1957), 40-5; Howard G. Roepke, 
“Changes in Corn Production on the Northern Margin of the Corn Belt,” Agricultural History, 
XXXII (July 1959), 126-32. Many of these belts are charted in Ladd Haystead and Gilbert 


C. Fite, The Agricultural Regions of the United States (Norman: University of Oklamoma 
Press, 1955), see especially the maps for vegetables, p. 73, corn belt, p. 142, and sheep, p. 226. 
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cattle on an acre of land on Manhattan Island, but the land could 
probably be put to more profitable uses. 

To sum up, the most intensive farming is highly profitable near 
cities, but less profitable other places. The most extensive farming pays 
best at the rim of commercial agriculture. Farmers tend to specialize 
according to their location, and this tendency is increased because some 
crops are relatively intensive users of capital and labor no matter 
where they are grown. Lettuce, carrots, and even eggs come to mind as 
examples of more or less intensive products. 

In contrast, some crops are extensive (or non-intensive) users of 
capital or labor wherever they are grown. Small grains, and wool 
come to mind as examples of crops which do not, comparatively 
speaking, require, or even properly use, intensive inputs of capital or 
labor. Furthermore, some, like cattle, once furnished their own trans- 
portation and were, because of this, even better suited for extensive 
agriculture. Capital goods such as fertilizer, chicken feed, tractors, 
and other items, cost the farmer less when he is near a city.* Transporta- 
tion costs from the metropolis to the farm are as important as costs 
from the farm to the metropolis. 

Consequently, farmers should be found growing the most intensive 
crops near the city where intensive agriculture is most profitable. 
Similarly, the least intensive crops should be found growing at the 
rim of commercial agriculture because this is where extensive farm- 
ing pays best. Generally, two types of crops are grown quite close to 
the city. The first group consists of those which require purchased 
inputs, such as heavy amounts of fertilizer. The second group in- 
cludes those which are highly perishable under a given level of tech- 
nology, such as fluid milk in a pre-refrigeration culture. 

Although the influence of location is strong, this influence is not 
necessarily a variant of economic determinism. The individual farmer 
may do as he pleases, and very often does. Further, the farmer may 
even be fairly prosperous in spite of non-conformity. But on the whole, 
farmers will conform to the pattern of their area, and will do so 
preponderantly, not because they must, but because they would be 
foolish to do otherwise.° 

This is approximately the picture drawn by von Thiinen and ex- 





4 Haystead and Fite, Agricultural Regions, shows patterns of intensive and extensive agriculture 
in 1950. Note the distribution of tractors as an indicator of intensity, p. 154. 

5 If this point seems paradoxical, see: Theodore Greene, Liberalism—Its Theory and Practice 
(Austin: University of Texas Press, 1957), pp. 81-7. 
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panded by the later agricultural economist, Theodor Brinkmann. It 
is an interesting panorama, but does it truly reflect the conditions found 
in America over any extended period of time? On this question the 
historian encounters a shortage of material, and more importantly, a 
lack of interest. But where work has been done on the history of 
agricultural specialization, the answer seems to be, yes: the location 
of crops did and does follow the pattern of the isolated state. Percy 
W. Bidwell noted the development of dairying around urban centers 
in the early nineteenth century, and Fred Shannon has seen something 
of the same thing happening with truck gardening.® 

The relationships between urbanization and commercial egg raising 
in 1880 illustrates this same point. The most urbanized states in 1880 
form a cluster which we may call the metropolitan area of that year. 
When the total egg production in dozens is divided by the area of each 
state, we can roughly estimate egg producing intensity for each state." 


Degree of urbanization Egg production intensity 
New York Rhode Island 
Pennsylvania Ohio 

Illinois New Jersey 
Massachusetts Massachusetts 
Ohio Indiana 

New Jersey Pennsylvania 
Missouri New York 
California Illinois 
Maryland Iowa 
Michigan Maryland 


Census Office: Report on Population, Part I (12th Census, 1900, Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1901), Ixxii; U. S. Census, Production of Agriculture, General Statistics (1oth 
Census, 1880, Washington: Government Printing Office, 1883), 250-1. 


The comparison indicates a high correlation between egg production 
and dense urban population. Although the information could be more 
precise and the analysis more refined, urban concentration and com- 
mercial egg production are related. This sort of conjunction has at- 
tracted little attention, and is a possible area for historical research. But 


6P, W. Bidwell, “The Agricultural Revolution in New England,” American Historical 
Review, XXVI (July 1921), 683-702; Fred A. Shannon, The Farmers’ Last Frontier (New 
York: Rinehart, 1945), pp. 259-267; E. E. Edwards, “American Agriculture—The First 300 
Years,” Yearbook (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1940), pp. 206-8; Raymond 
S. Lanier, Jr., The Development of a Specialized Dairy Industry in Montana, 1919-1939 (Mss. 
theis, Montana State University, 1956); Eric Brunger, “Dairying and Urban Development in 
New York State, 1850-1900,” Agricultural History, XX1X (Oct. 1955), 169-74. 

7 States arranged in order of the number of people living in cities of 25,000 or more, from 
highest to lowest in 1880, are compared with the states arranged according to dozens of eggs per 


square mile in 1879. 
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where work has been done, the relationships generally show up quite 
clearly.® 
To illustrate his proposition, von Thiinen diagramed the zones of 
agricultural enterprise surrounding the metropolis. If these diagrams 
were brought up to date, the concentric zones of specialization from 
the city outward would read: (1) truck gardens; (2) milk and poultry; 
(3) corn-hogs and cattle feeding; (4) wheat and small grains; (5) 
grazing; and (6) furs, spices, and gold.® A submetropolis would also 
have zones, but they would be smaller and would tend to merge with 
the zones of the metropolis. The areas around cities actually take shape 
more as a star with diminishing arms extending along the many routes 
of transportation. This last general description pictures the areas of 
specialization rather realistically and further discussion will be based 
on this view. The several zones would change in size and location as 
transportation improvements were introduced, or consumer preferences 
changed. Furthermore, any reduction in the costs of production would 
amount to some sort of reduction in the cost of transportation. 
Probably some of the propositions of the metropolitan hypothesis 
are apparent now. Explicitly this hypothesis proposes that: what 
farmers grow and where they grow it is determined primarily by the 
economic distance of the farm from the metropolis. Economic location 
is not the exclusive determinant, but other factors are much less im- 
portant. As far as commercial farming is concerned, the country-side 
is, and always has been, an economic dependency of the metropolis. 
From this hypothesis several implicit propositions follow. 
1. Climate has only broad control over what farmers will grow. 
2. Climate is decisive, however, where it counts at all. 
3. Soil, its nature, and its quality are comparatively insignificant in 
the total development of agricultural specialization. 
4. Ethnic influences, which have sometimes been much thought of, 
are comparatively unimportant in the history of American agricul- 
ture. 





8P. W. Bidwell and J. I. Falconer, History of Agriculture in the Northern United States, 
1620-1860 (New York: Peter Smith, 1941), pp. 196-97; James K. Reeve, “Report on Truck 
Farming,” Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1888 (Washington: U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, 1889), pp. 663-66; and recently, T. D. Seymour Bassett, “A Case Study of Urban 
Impact on Rural Society: Vermont, 1840-80,” Agricultural History, XXX (Jan. 1956), 28-34; 
Brunger, “Dairying and Urban Development”; Lanier, Dairy Industry in Montana. A different 
aspect of metropolitan influence is shown by George R. Woolfolk, The Cotton Regency: The 
Northern Merchants and Reconstruction, 1865-1880 (New York: Bookman, 1958), pp. 30-3, 
141-95, and passim. 


® Gras, History of Agriculture, p. 146; Ely and Wehrwein, Land Economics, p. 68. 
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5. Educators, publicists, editors, and other so-called leaders have had 
little to do with the choice of crops in any place.”® 
Subsequent research may cause these propositions to be modified. But 
present knowledge of agricultural history tends to confirm the general 
thesis. 

Climate has only a broad restrictive control which is general, al- 
though quite decisive. Obviously seal blubber will never be much 
of an item in the diet of Samoans. But even within a general climate 
we can see the force of economic location at work. For example, com- 
mercial banana culture in Central America is clearly located along 
lines of transportation to the metropolis. Minor Keith, founder of 
United Fruit, was first a railroad builder, then a planter. This sequence 
is not coincidence.” 

Soil need only be soil in order to exert its maximum influence on 
the selection of major crops."* As Avery Craven observed: “The terms 
‘soil fertility’ and ‘soil exhaustion’ are at best only relative terms. Soils 
are fertile or infertile only by comparison and in relation to particular 
plants and to particular methods of cultivation.” * Farmers con- 
sider the soil fertile enough if it will profitably produce the crop which 
they want to grow. Their emphasis rests on the profit, and if the crop is 
not profitable farmers often call the soil infertile or exhausted. The soil 
cannot set the market price of the crop or establish costs of transporta- 
tion, and the soil cannot, therefore, fix or prevent a crop specialization. 
For example, the corn belt of the United States embraces all sorts of soil. 
In truth, all major crop areas cover all manner of soil types. Cotton is 
grown profitably on the dry plains of Oklahoma, on the alluvial lands of 
Mississippi, on the irrigated patches of Arizona, and on the red soils 
of Georgia. Bright tobacco, once thought to be restricted to certain 
soils can actually be grown in a variety of places."* As Brinkmann put 


“ 


it: “. . . a functional relationship between soil fertility and farming 


10More on this in J. T. Schlebecker, “Dairy Journalism: Studies in Successful Farm 
Journalism,” Agricultural History, XXX1 (Oct. 1957), 23-33. 

11 Hubert Herring, A History of Latin America (New York: Knopf, 1955), pp. 452-54. 

12 That is, agriculturally useful soil. Desert, rock piles, river beds, saline swamps, and the like 
are not here considered soil. Even these limitations may be subject to change, for as E. A. 
Norton observed: “Classes of land according to use capaiblity may not be permanent in 
character.”” E. A. Norton, Soil Conservation Survey Handbook (Washington: U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication 352, 1939), p. 14. 

13 Avery Craven, Soil Exhaustion as a Factor in the Agricultural History of Virgimia and 
Maryland, 1606-1860 (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1926), pp. 12-3. 

14 Nannie May Tilley, The Bright Tobacco Industry, 1860-1929 (Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press, 1948), p. 154; James H. Street, New Revolution in the Cotton 
Economy (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1957), pp. 157-71. 
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intensity which would have the same general significance as the 
dependence of farming intensity on the favorableness of economic loca- 
tion, does not exist.” ** Differences in soil are real, but although these 
differences may make certain farmers better off than others, the same 
differences have slight influence on the types of crops grown. 

Water, ever important, must somehow be available. The development 
of irrigation farming in the most improbable places suggests that when 
metropolitan consumers require an area to be farmed, the area will be 
farmed, even if water has to be artificially placed on the soil. The 
development of Montana irrigation-based dairying is an example, 
and so is the lettuce grown in the winter on irrigated farms in Arizona. 

Insects, crop diseases, and animal diseases have injured farmers from 
time to time, but natural disasters seldom caused a change in the com- 
mercial crops of an area. When changes appear to have resulted from 
natural calamities it is only because the disasters occurred in conjunc- 
tion with more fundamental events. In the seventeenth century wheat 
in New England suffered from black stem rust, but at the time New 
England farmers were not in a wheat zone anyhow. Grasshopper 
plagues have destroyed both wheat and cotton, but although the insects 
ruined certain areas, they did not cause a change in specialty. Natural 
disasters forced changes in farm practices, as for example, in grass- 





hopper country farmers came to plant more resistant wheat, but the 


16 


commercial structure remained about the same.’ Texas remained an 
important cattle producing area in spite of the ravages of tick fever. 
Diseases and insects have produced famine, but they never made a 
profitable crop out of a commodity which was not marketable. 

In the past, historians have explored the importance of both race 
and nationality in determining types of farming. Often race or na- 
tionality have been connected with farming efficiency. The argument 
asserts that certain farmers were more efficient than others because 
of some genetic or cultural superiority. These efficient farmers de- 
termined to grow certain crops, and in spite of their economic location, 
they were successful. New Zealand dairy farmers are sometimes 
presented as a case of this sort.’’ Race, nation, and efficiency are serious 
problems which have not been adequately examined. Discussion of 


15 Theodor Brinkmann’s Economics of the Farm, pp. 27-8. Of course, particularly fertile 
soil can give fair returns even if misused and eroded, and these returns may weaker the aced 
for the farmers to change crops as zones shift in space. But this effect cannot be felt long. 

16 Carleton R. Ball, “The History of Wheat Improvement,” Agricultural History, VY (Apr. 
1930), 52; J. T. Schlebecker, “Grasshoppers in American Agricultural History,” Agricultural 
History, XXVII (July 1953), 90. 

17H. G. Philpott, A History of the New Zealand Dairy Industry, 1840-1935 (Wellington: 
G. H. Loney, 1937). 
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these questions has been obfuscated by sentiments of national, racial, or 
local pride. The best study of New Zealand dairying is by an enthusiastic 
New Zealander, and although bias may be hard to demonstrate, it may 
exist."* Possibly a careful review of the history of any nation might 
reveal something more important than efficiency—something more 
significant than a variant of racial superiority. On another level, Iowans 
sometimes assert that Iowa is a great farming state because of the 
special mental and spiritual qualities of Iowans. This interpretation 
of agricultural efficiency has no great currency outside Iowa. 

Some farmers are more efficient than others, however, and this 
efficiency may enable farmers to hold a crop in place even after they 
should shift their emphasis because of urban growth or change in con- 
sumer preferences. Ruthless exploitation of land, capital, or labor may 
also help farmers hold a crop in an area which is no longer favorably 
located. Sharecropping in the post-Civil War South seems to be an 
example of this sort of exploitation and crop location.'” Sometimes 
exploitation may be confused with efficiency. Farmers may be turn- 
ing their land into sand, and yet be happily confident that they are 
efficient. 

Still, some groups of farmers are efficient and others are not. Why 
should this be? A full answer would be lengthy and complex, but after 
all, efficiency is possible over time only if it shows a profit. Indirectly, 
and in the long run, efficiency seems to result from a favorable economic 
situation. 

In assessing the influence of the metropolis, several obvious objections 
to the thesis come to mind. First of all, not all farmers produced for an 
urban market. What of those farmers who grew things for other farm- 
ers? Farmers in the ancient Chersonesus producing wheat for the olive 
growers of Attica, or farmers in Ohio raising pork to feed slaves in © 
Mississippi, or lowa farmers growing corn to feed chickens in New 
Jersey—all of these present the same general problem. Only a little 
historical work has been done on this question, but some possible 
answers come to mind. 

In the first place, the price of the first product in each equation 
would seem to be set by the metropolis. After all, the people of the 
metropolis have greater and more varied alternate uses for the first 
product mentioned. Wheat merchants in Athens, for example, might be 
able to transship to Corinth, or unload on Corcyra. Secondly, the 

18 Philpott, New Zealand Dairy Industry. 


19 David L. Cohn, The Life and Times of King Cotton (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1956), pp. 141-84; Street, Cotton Economy, pp. 18-34; Woolfolk, Cotton Regency, pp. 76-115. 
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metropolis ultimately set the price by way of the price of the final 
product. Thus the price of pork for slaves was partly set by the price 
of cotton in Liverpool. In the third place, processing and mass market- 
ing take place in the metropolis. Direct farmer to farmer trade seems 
always to have been small in volume and rather exceptional. New Jersey 
chicken raisers generally buy feed from some merchant in Hoboken, 
or someplace, rather than directly from an Iowa farmer. When the 
product passes through the metropolis, the metropolis determines the 
price to a considerable extent. 

For several centuries political thinkers have been telling mankind 
that this is One World. And so it is. So much so that a world metropolis 
can be identified. Von Thiinen’s isolated state is the world. This is the 
only world that we are immediately concerned with. Professor C. von 
Dietze of the University of Freiburg may not have originated the idea 
of a world metropolis, but he is an exponent of the idea.” Briefly, 
some places in the world have always been heavily urbanized in com- 
parison with the rest of the world. These urbanized places can be con- 
sidered to be a unit, or a metropolis. This view is something more than 
a useful fiction; it is based on reality. When the world was very young, 
perhaps several such places could be found. Since around the sixteenth 
century, there has been only one metropolis and this one has been 
located in western Europe. Regardless of its size, every metropolis 
has been ringed by its zones of agricultural specialization. 

This pattern of agricultural development was not at all restricted 
to any special time period. The neolithic men who began agriculture 
also took the step from village to city. The subsequent development of 
neolithic agriculture compares interestingly with the successive zones of 
the isolated state: 1. The first farmers were planters or gardeners; 2. 
Then men domesticated the pig, the first of the farm animals; 3. Next 
men developed seed, or grain agriculture; 4. Then some farmers 
domesticated herd animals for milk; and 5. Finally, herd animals were 
kept for meat. 

This is not the account traditional in the United States, but those 
who are curious about the chronological sequence are referred to 
Carl O. Sauer, Agricultural Origins and Dispersals.” 

Reading from the inside out, the von Thiinen sequence roughly 
corresponds to the evolution of agriculture. This sequence suggests that 





20 These ideas are derived from a series of lectures on the history of European agriculture 
which Professor von Dietze gave at the University of Wisconsin in 1952. 

21 Carl O. Sauer, Agricultural Origins and Dispersals (New York: American Geographical 
Society, 1952), a compact and closely reasoned essay based on the available evidence. 
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the development of extensive agriculture may have depended entirely 
on the appearance of cities.” Until neolithic people congregated in 
cities, intensive farming may have been the only practical type of 
agriculture. Thus, perhaps quite early, a relationship was established 
between cities and types of farming. 

The pattern became clearer after the pre-literary period was passed. 
For example, ancient Athens was the metropolis for its section of the 
ancient world. Yet ancient Greece was not especially blessed by the 
gods. Only 22 per cent of its surface could be cultivated, and the land 
was the poorest in the Mediterranean. The land had no large rivers, 
and the few it had were dry most of the year. Forests were largely 
depleted by the time of Pericles. This was a serious circumstance for 
a maritime people like the Athenians, who, from the fifth century s.c. 
on, had to import wood from Macedonia. Wood was so valuable that 
when Greek cities were destroyed in war, the victors first salvaged the 
doors before wrecking the city. But the climate of Greece normally 
permitted two crops to be produced a year, and in good years some- 
times three crops. Attica, the territory of Athens, consisted of only 
one thousand square miles, of which only 20 per cent was usable for 
agriculture. 

By the most generous estimate Attica could support around 75,000 
people. Athenians raised some wheat, barley, sheep, goats, horses and 
pigs, but the chief commercial crops were grapes and olives, with wine 
and oil as the main exports. By the fourth century, s.c., Athens had 
a total population of about 310,000 living in fair prosperity on a land 
which could feed 75,000.” 

How could these be supported? Commerce in wine and olive oil 
mostly. From this commerce Athens secured: lumber from Macedonia, 
wheat from the Black Sea, and grains of all sorts from Egypt and 
Sicily. Work was provided by the merchant marine, and in the in- 
evitable navy, and the navy led to the accumulation of an empire with 
an imperial treasury. In short, wine and oil p-cvided the capital for 
all manner of activity, and Athens prospered on what was almost 
entirely a garden economy. The colonies, empire and trading area 
were strung around the Mediterranean similar to a von Thiinen set of 
zones. It would be too much to say that the world revolved around 


22On grazing, Sauer, for example, is even more explicit: “The original and absolute 
pastoralists can scarcely be said to exist or ever to have existed; they derive from a farming 
culture in which livestock was an original element.” Sauer, Agricultural Origins, p. 97. 

23 Information derived in part from a series of lectures on the history of Greece given by 
Professor Sterling Dow at Harvard University in 1949; also H. Michell, The Economics of 
Anctent Greece (New York: Barnes and Noble, 1957), pp. 21, 38-88. 
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metropolitan Athens, but the ancient Mediterranean world came close 
to doing it. And the zones of agricultural production did follow the 
patterns of the isolated state. 

By the sixteenth century a much larger world metropolis was 
emerging in western Europe. The idea of this world metropolis was 
recognized in part by von Thiinen himself when he noted that in 
his day the world price of wheat depended on the price at London. 
Already by the sixteenth century centain sections of Europe formed an 
aggregative metropolitan area. This metropolis included south- 
eastern England, the Lowlands, northern France, and several cities 
of the old Hanseatic League. When the English began to colonize 
America in the seventeenth century, these urbanized places were the 
metropolis of the European isolated state. 

In the nineteenth century the American seaboard joined this metro- 
polis to form an Atlantic, or world metropolis. London and New 
York formed the axis of this metropolis. Around this world metropolis 
spread this isolated world of ours with its sub-metropolises and zones 
of agricultural activity. Zones for truck gardens and dairy and poultry 
farms, for example, could be found in the Low Countries and in New 
York. Wheat and small grains appear as particular specialties of the 
Balkans and western North America, as well as South America and 
South Africa. All of these zones embrace other regions, but this 
general description may serve to illustrate the pattern. 

Unlike the isolated state, the isolated world is cluttered with tariff 
barriers. These cause more distortion in the belts than any other factor, 
but tariffs can be accounted for rather simply. They are only additional 
costs of transportation. As such they cause dislocations in the various 
zones, but do not alter the basic principles. 

Bounties, subsidies, and price supports apparently have two chief 
results. (1) They reduce the cost of transportation, but cannot, of 
course, reduce the distance to be covered. (2) They also may give the 
farmer a return on extensive crops even if these are grown in an inten- 
sive area. With large enough subsidies, cattle grazing on Manhattan 
Island could be profitable. The opposite is also true. With adequate 
price supports, sweet corn could be grown by the ton on an isolated 
farm in Nevada. Bounties, subsidies, and price supports can greatly 
alter patterns of agriculture. Subsidies and such have always been with 
us, but why? First, because the people of the metropolis may, for some 
reason, want to change the pattern of agriculture in the isolated state. 
Second, the people of the metropolis may want to cushion change, 
prevent change, or retard change in crop specialization. At any time 
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the metropolis may attempt to cushion change by bounties. In the same 
way, urbanites may make change unnecessary, or by high price sup- 
ports they may make change virtually impossible. The people of the 
metropolis have not always actually made policy, but their acquiescence 
has usually been necessary. 

Tariffs and bounties have always influenced the location of farm 
enterprises. But since the First World War, various nations, including 
the United States, have developed tariff and subsidy programs of 
unusual effectiveness. These programs have seldom obtained their 
ostensible purpose of giving farmers an adequate and steady income. 
On the other hand, the programs seem to have been effective in en- 
couraging farmers to specialize in crops which were not appropirate to 
the zones in which the farmers were located. 

From its first settlement, America fitted into the general world de- 
sign. In outline, as in detail, the history of American agriculture 
demonstrates the influence of the world metropolis. Throughout this 
history some local subsistence agriculture can be dismissed since food 
is obviously required for any kind of life. But at the dawn of commercial 
agriculture in America the influence of the metropolis was immediately 
felt.** The colonists at Jamestown were supposed to find gold, find 
spices, and get furs. All of these activities were appropriate to the 
peripheral belt. Then in 1612 John Rolfe began the successful com- 
mercial production of tobacco. Tobacco was well suited and ap- 
propriate to the zone in which the Virginians were located. In the 
metropolis tobacco had a high value for the bulk involved. So also did 
rice, which was introduced into Carolina in 1696. Rice growers had 
some climatic advantage but this seems to have been only moderately 
important. All settlers in the colonies found their first important profits 
in fur or hides, and even after tobacco took over in Virginia, furs 
ranked second in value as exports.” 

In New England, codfish, fur, and timber ranked in about that order. 


24 On the trend toward commercial farming, see Rodney C. Loehr, “Self-Sufficiency on the 
Farm,” Agricultural History, XXV1I (Apr. 1952), 37-41. 

25 This and the following paragraphs are a synthesis of United States agricultural history 
based on a host of sources, secondary and primary, much too numerous to cite here. Throughout 
I have relied on the factual information contained in these sources, but not necessarily on the 
interpretations of the several authors. A partial list of a few of the more important sources, 
not heretofore cited, would include: Curtis P. Nettels, The Roots of American Civilization 
(New York: Crofts, 1938), pp. 222-75, 412-39, 516-42; D. Goodwin and P. H. Johnstone, 
“A Brief Chronology of American Agricultural History,” An Historical Survey of American 
Agriculture (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook Separate 1783, 1941); 
Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860 (2 vols, Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Institution, 1933); Joseph Schafer, The Social History of American Agriculture 
(New York: Macmillan, 1936); Yearbook of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
1899 (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1900). 
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The cod was inexpensive to harvest and transport, and for cod, extrac- 
tive rules, like those on gold apply. Fur, of course, represented high 
value for the bulk involved. Much of the fish and timber went to the 
West Indies, which was already a large sub-metropolis. At the time 
Havana ranked as one of the larger cities of the world. 

In the Middle Colonies, the Dutch early set up a fur trading colony 
at New Netherlands, and although they apparently tried other lines 
of activity, only fur seemed to be very profitable. Probably the Dutch 
were in the wrong zone for anything else. This same condition was 
roughly true for Pennsylvania. By the eighteenth century, however, 
Philadelphia was a thriving market and port. Meanwhile, the world 
metropolis was growing in size, and was considerably larger in the 
eighteenth than it had been in the seventeenth century. This growth 
had far-reaching influence on the belts, an influence noticeable pri- 
marily in a spreading out of the several zones of specialization. At the 
same time, the rising urban population altered the supply-demand rela- 
tions in the Atlantic metropolis.” 

As the metropolis grew, economic activity changed in eighteenth 
century America. In New England the Yankee farmer was hard 
pressed. He trapped for fur, went to sea, made laths and staves, burned 
potash, cut timber, tapped for maple sugar, and farmed a little. Already 
Boston was no longer fed from New England, but imported food from 
the colonies to the south. Beginning around 1660, black stem rust 
inhibited wheat culture in most of New England, and toward the end 
of the eighteenth century the old style village agriculture was break- 
ing up. Some historians have noted an increase in cattle grazing in 
New England, and this might well have been instrumental in breaking 
up village agriculture because grazing works better on large chunks 
of privately owned land. If farmers were grazing cattle, this evolution 
is of more than passing interest since it would indicate that New 
England was drifting into the grazing belt. Although commercial 
agriculture was not a prosperous business in much of New England, 
other economic activities flourished. Piracy, commerce, smuggling, 
whaling, and fishing all turned in profits. Fur trading and trapping, 
both. appropriate to the outer zone, were still highly profitable enter- 
prises. On the whole, New England was still in the farthest belts. 

26 A few of the sources not previously cited would include: U. P. Hedrick, A History of 
Agriculture in the State of New York (Albany: New York State Agricultural Society, 1933); 
Edward Channing, A History of the United States (New York: Macmillan, 1905) I; G. W. 


Seaton, Let’s Go to the West Indies (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1938); Bailey W. Diffe, 
Latin-American Civilization, Colonial Period (Harrisburg: Stackpole, 1945). 
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By the eighteenth century the Middle Colonies were called the bread 
colonies. They exported wheat to New England, Carolina, and the 
West Indies, and the livestock industry flourished. Philadelphia was 
the meat packing center of the colonies. In the bread colonies more 
land was cleared than elsewhere, the farms were larger than in New 
England, the stock were the fattest in America, and the farmers were 
more prosperous than elsewhere. This seems odd at first glance, but 
the bread colonies developed last, after the settlers of New England 
and the South were committed to their several commercial enterprises. 
The Middle was in excellent position vis-a-vis the North and South, 
and perhaps more importantly, the West Indies. 

The South of the eighteenth century fell into two main regions 
divided at about the middle of North Carolina. In the upper South of 
Virginia and Maryland, the chief crop was tobacco, although im- 
portant amounts of wheat and cattle were produced. All were crops 
appropriate for the outer and next belt. In the later seventeenth century 
tobacco prices dropped drastically, and the tobacco producer had 
only two alternatives: (1) get out of the crop, which was difficult to 
do, or (2) reduce costs by more intensive agriculture. This last was 
the solution adopted—an adjustment to what Brinkmann calls “in- 
tensively followed extensive agriculture.” That is, agriculture in an 
extensive crop with a larbor intensive system. With this change the 
slave ‘was introduced in large numbers and the yeomen farmers were 
forced out in quantity. These displaced farmers went into the back- 
country of North Carolina, or Pennsylvania, or later on, Kentucky. 
After the Kevolution they crossed the mountains and got on the 
Mississippi system, and because of this transportation route fell into 
either the wheat or the corn and hog zone." 

Farmers and planters of the deep South specialized in rice after 
1696, and after 1742, in indigo as well. Deer hides were a major item of 
commerce well into the 18th century; Charleston was still the 
world’s greatest market for deer hides in the 1730's. Indigo was rela- 
tively indestructible, and because of a bounty was also profitable. In 
terms of commercial agriculture, the deep South was in the outer or 
next to outer zone. Those who grew rice and indigo also used slaves, 
and the consequences were about the same as in the upper South. 


27 Theodor Brinkmann’s Economics of the Farm, p. 6; some sources not cited previously 
are: Carl C. Taylor, The Farmers’ Movement, 1620-1920 (New York: American Book Co., 
1953); A. M. Schlesinger, “Food in the Making of America,” Paths to the Present (New York: 
Macmillan, 1949), pp. 234-55. 
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Yeomen farmers were more and more inclined to migrate west, par- 
ticularly to the Gulf streams and the Mississippi Valley. After the 
Revolution the British bounty on indigo disappeared, and shortly the 
South turned to cotton.” 

The nineteenth century was a long century. More happened than in 
any preceding hundred years. This was the period of great westward 
expansion and technical advance. In the westward movement, a 
simplified sequence, usually accepted by historians, shows a striking 
similarity to the zones on the map of the isolated state. First came the 
fur trader, then the cattleman, then farmers engaged in some sort of 
mixed farming until they could turn to wheat and commercial farm- 
ing. Usually subsistence and commercial farming were mixed, but 
always in the background was the pull of the metropolitan market.” 
By the 1840’s and 1850’s, the seaboard of the United States was slowly 
joining the Atlantic metropolis, and cities on the east coast could 
already boast of slums. The farmers of the East complained of Western 
competition, but they did not overlook the newer opportunities pro- 
vided by Easter urbanization. Truck gardening, dairying, and cattle 
feeding came to be increasingly important in the East. In 1811 the first 
steamboat went down the Mississippi and in 1825 the Erie Canal was 
completed for its full length. These two lines of transportation became 
the American version of the Rhine. Dairying, for example, spread far 
out along the Erie Canal. 

Then the railroad appeared. Farmers at a distance from the metrop- 
olis were more affected because transportation costs were larger 
and more important for them than for farmers near at hand. For 
this reason, railroads mostly encouraged an expansion of the wheat and 
grazing belts. The increase in the size of the outer zones had a pro- 
found influence on the metropolis. By steamship and rail American 
food was sped to the metropolis, where prices were driven down and 
European peasants were ruined. These were forced to migrate.*° Many 
went to the metropolis, European or American, where they swelled 
the labor force, and indirectly speeded industrialization. Some of them 
went to the edge of the world, enticed by agents of steamship lines, 





28 Craven, Soil Exhaustion; Ulrich B. Philips, Life and Labor in the Old South (Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1929); Gray, Agriculture in the Southern U. S. 

29 Thomas D. Clark, Frontier America (New York: Scribner's, 1959), pp. 32-35, 213-219, 
passim.; Oscar E. Anderson, Jr., Refrigeration in America (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press for the University of Cincinnati, 1953), p. 58. 

30 For the British view of this see: W. H. R. Curtler, A Short History of English Agriculture 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909), pp. 293-322. 
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railroads, and land companies. In America many of them were de- 
posited on Western soil, where they increased the flow of food to 
Europe, ruined more peasants, and accelerated the whole process. One 
result was a series of worldwide agricultural depressions, made even 
more severe by technological advances which reduced the cost of pro- 
ducing food and increased the total amount of food at the same time. 

Meanwhile, the nineteenth century metropolis exploded. Conse- 
quently, agricultural zones shifted with astonishing speed. On a single 
farm a man might in his own lifetime be in cattle country, wheat 
country, corn country, and dairy country. Such rapid transitions could 
easily cause depressions until farmers had adjusted to the new circum- 
stances. Around 1898, however, the zones became more stable, and 
American farmers entered a period of general prosperity, a period some- 
times called the Golden Age of American Agriculture, 1898 to 1914. 

So far as it has progressed, the twentieth century has been marked 
by two serious disturbances in the metropolis. These total wars resulted 
in tremendously raised agricultural prices. In response, farmers widened 
certain agricultural zones. In any case, some zones migrated westward 
and a few migrated east and west. Cotton moved into Oklahoma and 
western Texas. Dairying was undertaken on a new scale in Iowa, 
Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Farmers plowed virgin land in Dakota, 
Montana, Kansas and Nebraska, and turned to wheat, while to the 
east other farmers changed their major emphasis to wheat. Along 
the east coast more acres were devoted to gardening.” 

Generally historians refer to this experience as over-expansion, but 
it might perhaps better be called a shift in products. Then after each 
war a shift back has been required, causing another dislocation. Un- 
deniably, price slumps accompanied these shifts back to other crops. 
But while price fluctuations were real, they may obscure other develop- 
ments. The traditional explanation of the farm depression of the 
twenties and thirties is that after the First World War the United 
States was tied to a sinking world market, while at the same time ad- 
vancing technology caused increased production.” 

This explanation is probably true, but incomplete. Expanding tech- 
nology should not produce long-range over-production in any global 
sense. Quite possibly farmers were producing extensive crops in an 


31 A. B. Genung, “Agriculture in the World War Period,” An Historical Survey of American 
Agriculture (Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Yearbook Separate 1783, 1941). 

32 Willard W. Cochrane, Farm Prices, Myth and Reality (St. Paul: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1957), pp. 51, 103. 
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intensive zone, or the reverse, and the result was widespread economic 
discomfort. Since the slightest shift in demand produced a considerable 
fluctuation in prices, the shift from war to peace demand would account 
for much of the price decline. Farmers were possibly stuck in the 
wrong crops, partly because of heavy capital investments which made 
cropping changes difficult. Later on, farmers were encouraged to stay 
in the wrong crops by price supports. Tremendous advances in tech- 
nology meant heavy capital investments. Any rapid shifts in the crops 
and zones would cause dislocations because farmers simply could not 
adjust rapidly enough to new conditions. Even fair-to-middling govern- 
mental solutions did little to improve the economic lot of farmers. 
Probably little could be done as long as people continued to think in 
terms of permanent agricultural zones, zones imposed by the Creator. 
Historically, however, most evidence seems to suggest that there are 
no perpetual corn belts or eternal cotton belts. 

During and after the Second World War, the zones of specialization 
seemed in many places to overlap. In part this happened because the 
world shrank with the use of faster and more efficient means of trans- 
portation. Simultaneously, the American metropolis grew so fantasti- 
cally that it gave the appearance of almost lapping around the edges 
of the republic. The odd shape of the metropolis was reflected in an 
even odder shape of the several agricultural zones. Fertilizers, in- 
secticides, herbicides, feed supplements, and other chemical discoveries 
were all used in ever greater amounts to produce mounting supplies 
of food. At the same time, heavy agricultural price supports in America, 
and direct coercion behind the Iron Curtain combined to misshape the 
areas of specialization. Even so, the pattern was not distorted beyond 
recognition. 

In spite of amazing improvements in transportation, the words 
“near” and “far” are not yet synonomous. Economic distance has not 
yet been eliminated by any governmental action. The establishment of 
zones of agricultural specialization still operates as suggested by von 
Thiinen.* The perspective of time may yet allow us to see the design 
in agricultural development more clearly than we can make it out at 
present. 





33 Cocharne, Farm Prices, 41-42, 46, 51-54. Cochrane clearly demonstrates the relations 
between technology and over-production. He also notes the difficulty of securing new capital, 
and the conditions under which this capital formation will take place. 

34 On the continuing applicability of the pattern, Isard, Location and Space-Economy, 3-6 
15-9, 198-9. 
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In this brief, and fairly conventional chronicle, the changing pattern 
of American agriculture has been used to illustrate how the metropolis 
influenced farmers in their choice of crops. When examined in great 
detail, the story is even more convincing.** But the details have not been 
examined enough to allow any firm conclusions to be drawn. 

However tentative the propositions, the hypothesis might, neverthe- 
less, be applied to wider historical scenes. The zone in which a farmer 
finds himself may, in a general way, dispose him to certain definite 
kinds of social, economic, and political attitudes. The rise of the 
Grange, for example, was clearly related to problems of transportation. 
And transportation was more vital to those engaged in extensive farm- 
ing. No wonder, then, that the Grange achieved its greatest advances 
among wheat farmers. Considering the rapidly shifting zones and the 
extensive-crop farmer’s greater dependence on transportation, this 
aspect of the agrarian uprising may be more easily understood. Farmers 
raising extensive crops were oppressed even if, judged of themselves, 
price levels seemed adequate, and even if rail transportation seemed 
to be helping rather than injuring American farmers. The story of 
railroad legislation and the rise of the Grange might possibly be open 
for more research. 

New research areas in agrarian politics open up as the influence of the 
metropolis is considered. In the first place, politically, farmers have 
never been able to work very effectively without the assistance of 
urbanites. Historians and others have commented on this inability 
before, but they usually attribute the failure to excessive individualism. 
The different interests of farmers in different zones may have been 
more decisive than any amount of individualism. The Populist Party 
Party platform was not the war-cry of individualists. The platform did 
not appeal to all farmers in all zones, and so the Populists died. Some- 
thing more than a spirit of independence must account for the inability 
of farmers to cooperate on political programs. Probably separate groups 
of farmers in various zones tended to cancel each other out. 

Farmers were unable to prevent the Constitution, prevent the Civil 
War, or halt the New Deal. These are rather important issues on which 
agrarian opinion was fairly unified in opposition. These were also 
mighty issues over which farmers apparently had almost no control. 

Even if, as has recently been argued, farmers were not of one mind 
in their attitude toward the Constitution, their disagreements seem to 


35 For example, Brunger, “Dairying and Urban Development;” and Bassett, “Urban Impact 
on Rural Society.” 
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have risen out of their varied economic interests. And these interests 
were mostly determined by the zones of specialization in which various 
farmers found themselves. Economic distance from the metropolis, 
and location within a general climate seem to have been the deciding 
factors in the attitudes assumed by the farmers toward the Constitution. 
On the issue of the Constitution these divided interests seem to have 
prevented farmers from pursuing a general agrarian program.” 

In the pre-Civil War era, only a small minority of Northern or 
Southern farmers favored either the extremes of the abolition or of 
the expansion of slavery. Once again, however, farmers of various 
zones had conflicting interests. They failed to work together to prevent 
the war which few farmers, North or South, wanted.” 

In the early days of the New Deal, farmers of various zones seem 
to have cooperated with one another. Even in this instance, however, 
alliances with urban groups, particularly organized labor, seem to have 
been the key to much farm legislation. The farm regions most 
quickly left the New Deal fold, and the strongest anti-New Deal senti- 
ment was found in parts of rural America. A falling-out between farm- 
ers of various zones might well be the explanation of this over-all 
defection.* 

Nationally farmers have never been able to get much by themselves 
for themselves by political action. The land laws did not always benefit 
the farmers. On land policy farmers were divided; those of intensive 
zones had needs which differed from those of extensive zones. So, while 
farmers quarreled, others wrote the laws. Agricultural programs for 
farmers did not really emerge until urbanites were numerous enough 
to impose peace and order on the farm community. At least, so it 
appears. 

A history of agriculture, no matter how brief, should include some 
discussion of science and technology in the 19th and 2oth centuries. 
From the farmer’s view, practical devices may all be about the same, 
but farm technology can be divided into two general categories: (1) 
the technology of the whole society, and (2) the technology of the 





36 Forrest McDonald, We the People: The Economic Origins of the Constitution (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958), pp. 358-9. 

37Avery Craven, The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana University 
Press, 1939), pp. 1-30. 

38 Murray R. Benedict, Farm Policies of the United States, 1790-1950 (New York: 2oth 
Century Fund, 1953), pp. 275-401, for some shifting farm attitudes and some internal con- 
flicts. On conflicting interests see: John D. Black, Parity, Parity, Parity (Cambridge: Harvard 
Committee, Social Science, 1942), ch. v. E. E. Robinson, They Voted For Roosevelt (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1947), pp. 18-22 for the trends in urban and rural voting, 1932-44; 
pp. 49-50 for the votes of the midwest by counties, also compare with other regions. 
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farm in particular. The agricultural importance of the general tech- 
nical level is obvious enough to anyone of this automotive age. In the 
category of specific farm technology, the metropolis may also have 
played an important part. Anyhow, the metropolis helped create new 
desires for new methods. As cities (components of the metropolis) 
grew in size, the dairy regions could not very effectively provide all 
the produce needed. To meet the need or desire, dairymen first began 
creameries, which initially operated without much machinery. The 
creamery operators had the capital and the volume to use steam 
centrifugal separators, and soon the separator appeared. Perhaps this 
sequence is not one of cause and effect, but this is the sequence. After 
all, the device employs no knowledge of science or of practice which 
was not available to mankind for some time.“ In this and many other 
ways, the metropolis may well have influenced agricultural technology. 

The virtual eradication of bovine tuberculosis by slaughter is another 
and clearer example of metropolitan influence. Most dairy and cattle 
farmers seem to have been opposed to both the tuberculin test and the 
slaughter of reacting cattle. City dwellers became alarmed and in- 
sisted on eradication. Political machinery was worked out, beginning 
with health ordinances of the metropolis, and willy-nilly the farmers 
saw bovine tuberculosis fought to a stand-still. Compulsory pasteuri- 
zation was also inspired by the demands of urbanities. And so on 
through a catalogue of new devices and techniques.”’ All of them 
could be investigated more carefully to discover how, and to what ex- 
tent, urban people and their demands brought the adoption of technical 
improvements. 

The metropolis probably also limited and conditioned the influence 
exerted by editors, educators, and farm leaders. Simple assertions to 
the effect that Hoard made Wisconsin into a dairying state, or that 
Knapp saved the cotton industry, are easy to make, but can be dis- 
proven. Individuals are highly important, but few, if any, turned an 
area to a certain set of crops or produced changes which no one wanted 
or needed.” 


39 Theodor Brinkmann’s Economics of the Farm, pp. 52-4. 

40 The sequence, but not the interpretation is given in: Yearbook of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, 1899, pp. 383-95; Thomas R. Pirtle, History of the Dairy Industry 
(Chicago: Mojonnier, 1926). 

41John W. Oliver, History of American Technology (New York: Ronald, 1956), pp. 
463-4; J. T. Schlebecker and A. W. Hopkins, A History of Dairy Journalism in the United 
States, 1810-1950 (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957). 

42 The near helplessness of agricultural leaders in defying economic realities is illustrated 
clearly in Vernon Carstensen, Farms or Forests: Evolution of a State Land Policy for Northern 
Wisconsin, 1850-1932 (Madison: University of Wisconsin, College of Agriculture, 1958). 
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Ethnic influences might decline in the estimation of historians if the 
importance of the metropolis were better recognized. In the selection 
of crops, at least, ethnic influences are not very evident. Germans in 
Maryland grow tobacco, in Wisconsin they are dairy farmers, and 
in Kansas they grow wheat. And so on through the list of nations. 
So-called ethnic differences were often mostly a difference in the 
amount of capital the immigrants had. Lack of capital can be traced 
to conditions in the old country, but these are not, strictly speaking, 
ethnic influences. Research in this area might be approached from a 
fresh viewpoint. The histories of the various nations in America might 
be written without desire to inflate the pride of national groups, and 
without hope of influencing immigrant legislation. 

Every hypothesis for research requires some facts to be subordinated. 
Often the subordinated facts were once considered paramount. Once 
men thought the barbarians caused Rome to fall; after all, barbarians 
indisputably invaded Rome. But now most historians agree that the 
barbarians entered a vacuum; Rome had already fallen. Once barbarian 
invasions were considered paramount, now they are subordinated. 
There is no reason why this process of subordination and elevation 
should not extend even to research in agricultural history. 

The natural environment has been given a prominent position in the 





history of agriculture. But perhaps nature was not so important as we 
have supposed. Furthermore, the influence of men in the aggregate 
may have been subordinated in an unrealistic manner. Man as city 
dweller may have had more control over his destinies than agricultural 
historians in particular have supposed. More importantly, America has 
always been on this planet, and has always been a part of this isolated 
state. 


Joun T. Scuiesecker, lowa State Unwwersity 





The Origins of Engineering in Lancashire 


T IS extraordinary how little is known about the engineers who 
| Stee the water wheels, steam engines, textile and other ma- 
chinery of the early Industrial Revolution. In most economic histories 
of this period there are merely a few brief and vague references to 
smiths, carpenters, and millwrights, based on Smiles or Fairbairn, 
with no contemporary evidence whatever. Most accounts of the de- 
velopment of mechanical engineering normally begin with Bramah 
and Maudslay, from about 1800, and carry on with such renowned 
nineteenth-century names as Fairbairn, Roberts, Whitworth, and 
Nasmyth. Before the nineteenth century, we are usually led to be- 
lieve, mechanical engineering hardly existed. This belief is largely 
based on nineteenth-century evidence. William Fairbairn, for example, 
stated that when he first came to Manchester, in 1814, “the whole of the 
machinery was executed by hand. There were neither planing, slotting, 
nor shaping machines; and, with the exception of very imperfect lathes, 
and a few drills, the preparatory operations of construction were effected 
entirely by the hands of the workmen.” ? Similarly, the Select Com- 
mittee on Exportation of Machinery reported in 1841 that “ [machine] 
tools have introduced a revolution in machinery, and tool-making has 
become a distinct branch of mechanics, and a very important trade, 
although twenty years ago it was scarcely known.” * 

There is no doubt that the most revolutionary developments in me- 
chanical engineering did occur in the nineteenth century. But the 
origins are to be found in the previous century. From the well-known 
facts about the invention and application of machinery in the later 
eighteenth century, it seems evident that specialized machine making 
must have been evolving quite rapidly for at least a quarter-century 
before 1800, and the beginnings must go back a good deal earlier. This 
is especially true of Lancashire, where the most rapid and striking 
developments occurred in the early Industrial Revolution. The tre- 
mendous growth of the Lancashire cotton industry, from about 1770 


1 Presidential address to the British Association at Manchester, 1861. 
2 Select Committee on the Exportation of Machinery, Second Report, in Parliamentary 
Papers, 1841, VII, vii. 
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onwards, based on the mechanical inventions of Hargreaves, Ark- 
wright, Crompton, and Cartwright, powered by water wheels and 
steam engines, gave rise to an equally rapid development of mechanical 
engineering. Lancashire soon came to manufacture not only cotton, 
but also cotton machinery, steam engines, boilers, machine tools, and, 
later on, railway locomotives, iron bridges, gasworks plant, and a vast 
range of other engineering products.* Some of the nineteenth-century 
Lancashire engineers, like those mentioned above, are famous, but the 
eighteenth-century beginnings of Lancashire engineering have never 
been revealed. It is our purpose to try to throw some light on these 
early developments, particularly in Manchester. Our main aim will be to 
show the various trades from which the new mechanical engineers 
were recruited and how they developed the manufacture of iron 
machinery, using machine tools, the basis of advancing technology. 





Before examining the contemporary Lancashire evidence, let us 
sketch the general background.* Machines or “engines” of various 
sorts had been used in industry long before the Industrial Revolution: 
power-driven machinery was not a new thing in the eighteenth 


century. There had long been wind, water, and horse mills for grinding 
corn, fulling cloth, working blast furnaces, hammers, and rollers in 
iron works, and driving drainage engines in mines or fenland districts. 
There had long been specialized metal workers: ironfounders, brass- 
founders, blacksmiths and whitesmiths, locksmiths, clockmakers, in- 
strument makers, etc. There must also have been specialization in the 
making of such primitive textile machines as spinning wheels, hand 
looms, and knitting frames. Much of this early machinery, however, 
was made of wood and leather, and carpenters made a good deal of it. 
Almost anyone, in fact, who was used to working in wood or metal 


3 See the Victoria County History, Lancaster, Il, 367-74, for the nineteenth-century develop- 
ments. — 

4See C. Singer, E. J. Holmyard, A. R. Hall, and T. I. Williams, eds., 4 History of Tech- 
nology, 1V: The Industrial Revolution c. 1750-c. 1850 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1958), 
chs. xiii and xiv. A great deal of interesting material is also to be found in the Newcomen 
Society’s Transactions. Much older works, but still very useful, are C. H. and J. J. Holtzapffel, 
Turning and Mechanical Manipulation (4 vols.; London, 1843), and R. Willis, “Machines and 
Tools, for Working in Metal, Wood, and other Materials,” Lectures on the Results of the 
Great Exhibition delivered before the Society of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce (London, 


1852), pp. 291-320. 
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might be employed to make machinery or set up millwork. We even 
hear of a “Mechanical Priest in Lancashire,” at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, who was apparently an expert in the construction 
of windmills for draining mines.* 

At a fairly early date, however, a special class of millwrights emerged, 
who were of particular importance in setting up the early mills and 
factories, and from whom sprang many of the early engineers. James 
Brindley and John Rennie were perhaps the two most famous 
millwright-engineers in the eighteenth century, and well into the 
nineteenth century well-known engineers began in the same way. The 
eighteenth-century millwright, says Fairbairn (himself originally a 
millwright), was “a kind of jack-of-all-trades, who could with equal 
facility work at the lathe, the anvil, or the carpenter’s bench. . . . He 
could handle the axe, the hammer, and the plane with equal skill and 
precision; he could turn, bore, or forge . . .” He generally had a good 
knowledge of arithmetic, geometry, and theoretical as well as practical 
mechanics.° It appears, in fact, that these millwright-engineers were not 
—as is often suggested—rough, empirical, illiterate workmen, but had 
usually acquired somehow a fairly good education or training. 

Since wood was extensively used in the making of early machinery, 
there was a close link between the development of woodworking and 
metal-working machines such as lathes, planes, and drills.’ The con- 
nection is well-known in the case of Bramah and Maudslay at the end 
of the eighteenth century, but it is a good deal older. Iron was to become 
the basic material of the Industrial Revolution. There was, as Professor 
Ashton and others have shown, a close relationship between the Mid- 
land iron industry and the manufacture of the steam engine—the 
supreme achievement of early mechanical engineering. Unfortunately, 
we do not know much about the actual making of the early Savery and 
Newcomen engines, but we do know a considerable amount about the 
manufacture of Watt’s engines.® Watt experienced great difficulties at 
first in getting sufficiently accurate workmanship, but these were largely 
overcome by the skilled metal workers in Boulton’s Soho factory and by 
John Wilkinson’s cylinder-boring machine. The latter has been de- 

5R. Bald, A General View of the Coal Trade of Scotland (Edinburgh, 1812), p. 7. 

6 W. Fairbairn, A Treatise on Mills and Millwork (2 vols.; London, 1861-63), I, v—vi. 

7 Willis, “Machines and Tools.” 

8S. Smiles, Lives of the Engineers, 1V: The Steam Engine: Boulton and Watt (rev. ed.; Lon- 


don, 1878). H. W. Dickinson and R. Jenkins, James Watt and the Steam Engine (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1927). 
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scribed as “probably the first metal-working tool capable of doing 
large heavy work with anything like present-day accuracy,” ® but there 
were earlier boring and drilling machines in existence; Wilkinson, like 
Smeaton some years earlier, merely improved existing techniques. The 
Darbys of Coalbrookdale and other iron founders also made parts for 
Watt engines. 

Following the Darbys’ revolutionary achievements in iron founding, 
cast iron came into widespread use for machine parts. Cort’s process 
provided in the later eighteenth century ample quantities of wrought 
iron; but production of accurate, standardized machinery in quantity 
necessitated the development of mechanical methods—machine tools— 
instead of the laborious, costly, and insufficiently precise hand processes. 
Workmen, however, in the early stages of the Industrial Revolution 
were not, as is often suggested, dependent solely on hammer, chisel, «nd 
file. There were, as Smiles admits, some “ill-constructed lathes with 
some drills and boring machines of a rude sort” in the later eighteenti; 
century,” and Fairbairn, as we have seen, similarly refers, though 
disparagingly, to lathes and drills then in use. We know, in fact, that 
such tools have a long history. In their development, clock and instru- 
ment makers appear to have been particularly important. Professor 
Willis pointed out in his Great Exhibition lecture over a hundred years 
ago that the early engineering machine tools probably evolved from the 
lathes and wheel-cutting engines of the clock- and watchmaking trade.” 
Several eminent eighteenth-century engineers, such as Watt and 
Smeaton, were instrument makers, and it has recently been shown that 
clock- and instrument-making was of particular interest and of con- 
siderable practical importance to Boulton and Watt in their de- 
velopment of engineering technique for accurate manufacture of 
steam-engine parts.’* Other metal-working crafts likewise contributed 
to mechanical engineering. In the Birmingham trades such as button 
making, for example, various machines for stamping, pressing, and cut- 
ting metal were developed. Many of these were included in the long 
list of tools and engines whose export was prohibited in 1785-1786, 
along with lathes, drills, and boring engines.”* 





9]. W. Roe, English and American Tool Builders (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1916), 
p. 11. 

10 §. Smiles, Industrial Biography (London, 1863), p. 180. 

11 Willis, “Machines and Tools,” pp. 306-7. 

12. Robinson, “The Lunar Society and the Improvement of Scientific Instruments,” Annals 
of Science, XII (Dec. 1956), 296-304. 

13 Statutes, 25 Geo. Ill, c.67 (1785), and 26 Geo. III, c.89 (1786). 
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Lancashire, especially the southwestern area, also had numerous 
metal-working trades, which contributed to the growth of mechanical 
engineering in the vicinity."* The Lancashire and Cheshire Record 
Society’s Index to Wills provides useful evidence on the emergence of 
engineers. Smiths and carpenters, of course, had carried on their trades 
for centuries, and the gradual growth in their number is not par- 
ticularly significant. More interesting is the fact that millwrights and 
iron founders rarely appear before the eighteenth century, but become 
increasingly numerous with the mechanization of the cotton industry. 
We also discover more specialized manufacturers of textile machinery, 
such as hand-loom, shuttle, and reed makers. The introduction of 
the Dutch or “engine loom” into the Manchester smallwares trade in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, followed by that of the im- 
proved Dutch “swivel loom” in the mid-eighteenth, was facilitated by 
the immigration of “ingenious mechanics” from Holland, who were 
“invited over to construct engines at great expence.” '° What appears 
to :ave been the earliest attempt at a power-driven weaving mill in 
Lancashire was made in about 1760, when a Mr. Gartside built a factory 
at Garratt Hall, in which he attempted to work a number of swivel 
looms “with a capital water-wheel” on the River Medlock."® Mill- 
wrights and machine makers must certainly have been required for 
such a venture. 

Elizabeth Raffald’s directories of Manchester and Salford, dated 
1772, 1773, and 1781, give us our first comprehensive view of the 
various trades in the district at the beginning of the mechanical revolu- 
tion in. cotton manufacture. In those of the early seventies the term 
“engineer” does not appear and only one millwright and one founder— 
apparently an iron founder—are listed. But there are seven iron- 
mongers, six braziers or brass founders, about a score of smiths (black- 
smiths and whitesmiths), a dozen clock- and watchmakers, and about 
as many tin-plate and wire workers and pin makers—all metal- 

14 For a general account of these trades, see V. C. H. Lancaster, Il, 360-67, and G. H. 
Tupling, “The Early Metal Trades and the Beginnings of Engineering in Lancashire,” Trans- 
actions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, LX1 (1949), 1-34. 

15 []. Ogden], A Description of Manchester (Manchester, 1783), p. 82. A. P. Wadsworth and 
J. de L. Mann, The Cotton Trade and Industrial Lancashire, 1600-1780 (Manchester: Man- 


chester University Press, 1931), pp. 103 and 284-88. 
16], Aikin, A Description of the Country from thirty to forty Miles around Manchester 


(London, 1795), p. 174. 
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working trades—while the number of woodworkers (carpenters, 
joiners, turners, and cabinet makers) was considerably greater.’ Any 
of these firms might have turned to the manufacture of textile ma- 
chinery. By this date, of course, the cotton industry was already of 
considerable importance in Lancashire,'* and the directories show that 
specialization was developing in the making not only of hand looms 
and spinning wheels but also of their parts. Those of 1772-1773 in- 
clude two loom makers, two shuttle makers, and a dozen reed makers.”® 

The 1781 directory shows a slow development of these various trades 
in Manchester and Salford during the intervening decade. The num- 
ber of such firms grows, though not very appreciably. The most 
significant developments are the appearance of one or two more iron- 
founding firms and also of two undoubted textile engineers—Adam 
Harrison, “cotton engine maker,” and Samuel Smith, “engine maker,” 
both of Wright’s Court, Salford, and perhaps, therefore, partners in 
one firm. 

Later directories, in 1788, 1794, 1797, and 1800,” reveal a most strik- 
ing growth of engineering during the last two decades of the century. 
Cotton-spinning machines, following the inventions of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton, were now being produced in considerable 
quantity to fill the mills which were springing up so rapidly, and which 
required water wheels and steam engines to power them. Weaving, 
on the other hand, still remained for many years a process for the 
hand loom, Cartwright’s power loom being developed comparatively 
slowly; and of course, more and more hand looms were required for 
converting the increasing quantities of yarn into cloth. We find, there- 
fore, a growth in the number of loom makers, shuttle, reed, and beam 
makers. No doubt most of these were former carpenters and joiners, 
hand looms being made mainly of wood: this evolution is, in fact, 
occasionally visible in the directories, where, for instance, we find 
tradesmen described as “joiner and loom-maker,” “turner and loom- 
maker,” “joiner and shuttle-maker,” or “turner and _ shuttle- 
maker.” Some woodworkers also made spinning machinery, for we 





17 The names listed in the directories are those of firms; there is no indication of the number 
of workers employed. It must also be remembered that these early directories may not have been 
complete. 

18 See E. Baines, History of the Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain (London, 1835); G. W. 
Daniels, The Early English Cotton Industry (London: Longmans, 1920), and Wadsworth and 
Mann, The Cotton Trade. 

19 The reed is the appliance used in weaving for separating the threads of the w2rp and for 
beating the weft up to the web. , 

20 Edmond Holme’s (1788), John Scholes’s (1794 and 1797), and Gerard Bancks’s (1800). 
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occasionally find a “joiner and machine maker,” and there were also 
several “turners in wood and metal.” 

Edmond Holme’s 1788 directory lists nine firms variously described 
as “iron founders,” “iron forgers,” “machine makers,” and “engine 
makers,” with a solitary millwright. By 1794 the number of such firms 
had grown to twenty-eight: the specialized producers of textile ma- 
chinery were usually, it seems, described as “machine makers,” while 
the iron founders and forgers appear to have conducted a more general 
business. In his revised 1797 edition, Scholes added over two dozen 
more such firms, an indication of how rapidly engineering was de- 
veloping in Manchester and Salford. In addition to the numerous 
machine makers and iron founders, millwrights become somewhat 
more numerous; one firm (Sutcliffe and Parkinson) is described as 
“mill-wrights, machine-makers, and turners in wood and metal,” 
another instance of engineering evolution. For the first time, moreover, 
in 1797 we come across the term “engineer” in the Manchester and 
Salford directories: ** Thomas Knight, “engineer,” of 2, Back-lane, and 
Isaac Perrins, “victualler and engineer,” of the “Fire Engine” public 
house, 24, Leigh St.” Moreover, this directory reveals the commence- 
ment of specialization in the manufacture of parts of power-driven 
spinning machines, similar to the earlier specialization in the production 
of shuttles, reeds, and beams for hand looms. Thus James Burrows, of 
1, Ancoats St., is described as a “water-spindle-maker, and turner”; 
Abraham Butler, of 32, Bank-top, as a “cutter of machine wheels”; 
and Hodgin and Foster, of Trafford St., are listed as “rowler-makers.” 
It is noticeable that along with the rise of iron founding and machine 
making, there had also been a remarkable increase in the number of 
brass founders, smiths, tin-plate workers, clockmakers, etc. listed in the 
directories, many of whom may have participated in the evolution of 
engineering. 

The development of engineering in Manchester from the various 
older trades attracted the attention of Aikin in 1795: 


The prodigious extension of the several branches of the Manchester [cotton] 
manufactures had likewise increased the business of several trades and manu- 
factures connected with or dependent upon them. ... To the ironmongers 
shops, which are greatly increased of late, are generally annexed smithies, where 


21 But see p. 219 of this article for its earlier appearance in local newspapers. 
22 Perrins first came to Manchester in 1789 as an engine erector for Boulton and Watt. 
23 Aikin, Description of the Country . . . around Manchester, pp. 176-78. 
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many articles are made, even to nails. [Aikin then mentions various ironfound- 
ing firms in Manchester and Salford, making steam engines, boilers, etc., which 
we shall deal with later.2*] . . . The tin-plate works have found additional em- 
ployment in furnishing many articles for spinning machines; as have also the 
braziers in casting wheels for the motion-work of the rollers used in them; and 
the clockmakers in cutting them. Harness-makers have been much employed in 
making bands for carding engines, and large wheels for the first operation of 
drawing out the cardings, whereby the consumption of strong curried leather 
has been much increased. 





An equally interesting account of the early growth of textile- 
machine making is provided in a trade-union address issued by a 
Bolton mechanic in 1831.”° The writer said he was giving facts “of my 
own recollection,” and was describing developments in the late 
eighteenth century, after “the [spinning] trade was laid open” by the 
quashing of Arkwright’s patents.*° His account is well worth quoting 


at length: 


When a company intended to erect such a [spinning] mill, a spot was selected 
which promised sufficient [water] power, and was also convenient for working 
people. . . . An engineer was sent to superintend the works; he generally brought 
with him such workmen as he deemed necessary for the undertaking; but, if he 
could not accomplish that, he was under the necessity of supplying the defect by 
engaging such as the locality afforded. It is almost needless to state, that those 
artizans were a medley of trades. . . . Amongst them, the millwright at that 
time claimed the pre-eminence; the rest were composed of carpenters, joiners, 
smiths, clockmakers, who left their original trades for better wages; moulders 
and turners were then little known, the work being chiefly composed of wood, 
brass, malleable iron, and steel. Professional turners being then very rare, each 
artizan was under the necessity of learning to turn his own part. The moulding 
part being brass, had to be sent for some distance, and at great expence. The work 
was all done in places where it had to remain. 


The writer goes on to state that when such a mill was completed, 
many of the engineering workmen would be dismissed, but that “it 
was still necessary to retain a part of them on the premises, there being, 


24 See pp. 224-25 of this article. 

25 Preserved among material deposited in the Economics Library of Manchester University 
by Messrs. Dobson and Barlow, Ltd., textile engineers, of Bolton, and quoted by G. W. Daniels 
in “A ‘Turn-Out’ of Bolton Machine-Makers in 1831," Economic History, 1 (Jan. 1929), 
592-05. 

26 Aikin states: “It was about the year 1784 that the expiration of Sir Richard Arkwright’s 
patent caused the erection of water machines [water frames] for the spinning of warps in all 
parts of the country, with which the hand engines [jennies] for the spinning of weft kept 
proportion.” Description of the Country ... around Manchester, p. 179. See also Baines, 
Cotton Manufacture, p. 214. 
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at that time, no machine shops, and the apparatus must be kept 
in order.” It was not long, however, before machine making became a 
specialized trade: 


After the mills had been a few years established, some thrifty part of the men 
who had been employed in them began to study their own interest. They found 
the business lucrative and resolved to have-a share in it. Some small shops were 
established for the construction of such machinery as could be constructed out of 
the mills, and I believe carding engines were the first things of the kind so 
undertaken; afterwards other parts of the apparatus began to appear in the 
shops, such as the jenny . . . and afterwards the mule. . . . Machinery began 
at this time to be improved, workshops spread themselves over the country . . . 


John Kennedy, one of the leading cotton machine-makers and 
spinners in Manchester in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century, gives similar evidence.** He confirms that carding engines 
were the first practically successful textile machines, in use from the 
1750's. The inventors of these and of the later spinning machines, he 
says, “soon found that if they could readily get a blacksmith’s or a 
carpenter's assistance, they would be able to get their little apparatus 
more substantially made”; they were also enabled to enlarge them 
and eventually to apply non-human power, first of horses and then 
of water wheels. The growth of the cotton trade, says Kennedy, 


created a new demand for artificers in various branches. . . . The artificers . . . 
became very useful in the construction of machinery. . . . By degrees, a higher 
class of mechanics such as watch and clockmakers, white-smiths, and mathe- 
matical instrument-makers, began to be wanted; and in a short time a wide field 
was opened for the application of their more accurate and. scientific mechanism. 
Those workmen were first chiefly employed in constructing the valuable machines 
[ water-frames, carding and roving engines] invented by Mr. Arkwright. . 
At that period mill-wrights, as well as the superior workmen above mentioned, 
were more generally employed in the establishments for spinning cotton than 
formerly .. . 


In another paper** Kennedy points out that some of the early 
inventors, such as Crompton, were not themselves mechanics and 
their early machines were very rudimentary, made with “simple tools,” 


27J. Kennedy, “Observations on the Rise and Progress of the Cotton Trade in Great 
Britain, particularly in Lancashire and the adjoining counties,” read before the Manchester 
Literary and Philosophical Society in 1815 and published in his Miscellaneous Papers (Man- 
chester, 1849), pp 5-25. 

28]. Kennedy, “A Brief Memoir of Samuel Crompton,” read before the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society in 1830, in Miscellaneous Papers, pp. 50-83. 
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and mostly of wood. Arkwright’s water frame, however, had metal 
rollers and “clockwork” (the term is interesting) and iron fixtures. 
These improvements were incorporated in the mule by Henry Stones, 
“an ingenious mechanic” of Horwich. The consequent need for metal 
rollers, spindles, and other parts led to a great “want of experienced 
workmen of every kind,” with the result that many craftsmen, such 
as smiths, joiners, shoemakers, etc., came into the cotton industry from 
other trades, attracted by the higher wages, and contributed many small 
technical improvements. Thus in 1771 Arkwright and Strutt were ad- 
vertising for machine-making workers at their Cromford spinning 
mill: 





Wanted immediately, two Journeymen Clock-Makers, or others that understands 
[sic] Tooth and Pinion well: Also a Smith that can forge and file—Likewise 
two Wood Turners that have been accustomed to Wheel-making, Spole [Spool }- 


turning, &c.?9 


By the nineties, Kennedy states that specialized textile machine- 
making firms had emerged, such as those of McConnel and 
Kennedy, Adam and George Murray, and William Wright ( a former 
apprentice and workman of Arkwright), all of Manchester, who 


enormously improved the mule. By that time, as we have seen, 
specialized makers of textile machine parts such as spindles and rollers 
were developing, and by the 1820's, if not earlier, there were even “two 
or three classes of spindle makers, separate and distinct trades,” ”° 
together with bobbin makers, flyer makers, and others.” 

Similar evidence comes from other cotton-machine makers. Thomas 
C. Hewes, an eminent textile engineer, who set up in Manchester in 
the early 1790's, stated that he originally recruited many of his hands 
“from cabinetmakers and clockmakers, and things of that kind.” * 
Turners, joiners, smiths, and clockmakers appear on the wages books of 
Samuel Greg’s cotton-spinning firm at Styal, Cheshire, in the 1790’s,** 
where they were doubtless employed to make or repair the machinery. 


29 Derby Mercury, December 13, 1771, quoted in R. S. Fitton and A. P. Wadsworth, The 
Strutts and the Arkwrights, 1758-1830 (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1958), p. 65. 
See also Derby Mercury, September 20, 1781, where they were advertising for “Forging & 
Filing Smiths, Joiners and Carpenters” for the second Cromford mill. 

30 Select Committee on Artizans and Machinery, Fourth Report, in Parl. Papers, 1824, V, 
253, evidence by Peter Ewart. 

31 [bid., p. 545, evidence of John Bradbury. 

32 Ibid., p. 347. His name is wrongly printed “Herves.” By 1824 Hewes was employing 
about 150 men. 

33 F, Collier, “An Early Factory Community,” Economic History, Il (Jan. 1930), 119. 
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Local newspapers are the richest sources of information on the 
recruitment of these early engineering workers. The Manchester 
Mercury, for example, from the 1770’s onwards contains innumerable 
advertisements by both machine-making and cotton-spinning firms 
in various Lancashire towns for smiths, joiners, turners, filers, clock- 
makers, etc.** Sales advertisements also provide information in regard to 
lathes (some powered), wheel-cutting and fluting engines, and other 
equipment used in machine making; smiths’ and clockmakers’ tools 
are very often mentioned. References to millrights are much less 
frequent: already, it appears, the general skill of the millwright was 
being replaced by more specialized crafts.°° The term “engineer” is 
rarely used, “engine-maker” or “machine-maker” being more common. 
Robert Kay, of Bury, inventor of the hand-loom “drop-box,” is de- 
scribed as an “Engineer” (August 4, 1772); Richard Melling, deceased, 
of Wigan, as a “Mason and Engineer” (June 30, 1778); and Joshua 
Wrigley, Long Milngate, Manchester, as an “Engineer” (June 8, 
1784).*° 

It is obvious from these selections that textile engineering was de- 
veloping rapidly in Manchester and other Lancashire towns. And 
it is also evident that the long-established metal-working trades of 
Lancashire, especially clockmaking, contributed greatly to this de- 
velopment. There is evidence that Lancashire craftsmen in these metal 
trades had a widespread reputation. Josiah Wedgwood, for example, 
appears to have acquired “engine lathes” and tools from Liverpool, 
where he tried to get hold of a toolmaker from the clockmaking 
trade.** He had been advised by Matthew Boulton to get “a good 
Lancashire workman.” ** Coming from Birmingham and the Soho 
Foundry, this was remarkable testimony to Lancashire skill. Wedg- 
wood was very pleased eventually to secure such a craftsman, named 
Brown, “a mathematical instrument maker, a wooden-leg maker, a 
caster of printers’ types and in short a Jack of all trades,” who could 
“forge iron and file extremely well and cast in various metals,” and 


34 See Appendix of this article, for a selection from these. 

35 Cf. Fairbairn, Mills and Millwork, 1, vi-vii: “The introduction of the steam engine, and 
the rapidity with which it created new trades, proved a heavy blow to the distinctive position 
of the millwright, by bringing into the field a new class of competitors in the shape of turners, 
fitters, machine-makers, and mechanical engincers.” 

36 For Wrigley, see p. 227 of this article. 

37 J. Wedgwood to T. Bentley, August 24 and October 24, 1767, February 22, 1768, Wedg- 
wood Papers, Rylands Library, Manchester. 

38 M. Boulton to J. Wedgwood, July 16, 1767, Boulton and Watt Papers, Birmingham Refer- 
ence Library. 
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whom Wedgwood proposed to employ in “making and repairing 
Engine lathes, punches and tools of various sorts.” ** One of those who 
supplied Wedgwood with tools and lathes was the clockmaker, John 
Wyke (1729-1787), of Prescot and Liverpool, who invented a wheel- 
cutting engine and became well-known as a maker not only of watches 
and clocks but also of tools for this and other trades.*° He was supply- 
ing James Watt with tools of various kinds as early as 1760." 

The manufacture of watch movements, watch tools, files, etc. was 
widespread in and around Prescot and the neighboring villages towards 
Liverpool. It was, so Aikin tells us, “much extended by improvements 
for first cutting teeth in wheels, and afterwards for finishing them with 
exactness and expedition”; their files, too, were said to be “the best 
in the world.”  Workmen in these trades were naturally in great 
demand in the growing engineering industry, both in Lancashire and 
elsewhere. In the 1790's, for example, Boulton and Watt were asking 
Peter Ewart in Manchester to try to get them skilled metal workers. 
But Ewart reported that it was almost impossible to get good mill- 
wrights, turners, and filers; he himself was having to “make shift 
with Joiners and Carpenters. ... The very few general good filers 
and turners that are here, are all engaged for a term of years in the 
different Cotton Mills.” He mentioned, however, two watch-tool 
makers in London whom they might be able to get.** The wages of 
engineering workers in Manchester were “almost % higher” than in 
Birmingham: “ “there is not a hand that is good for anything can be 
had here for less than 17 or 18 Shill.* pr. week.” *° Lancashire therefore 
tended to attract skilled craftsmen from other areas. Thus in 1791 
we find John Rennie, the famous engineer, deploring the fact to 
Matthew Boulton that “in respect to workmen the Cotton Trade has 
deprived this place [London] of many of the best Clock Makers and 
Mathematical Instrument Makers so much so that they can scarcely 





39 J. Wedgwood to T. Bentley, July 14, 1768. 

40]. Hoult, “Prescot Watch-Making in the XVIII Century,” Transactions of the Historic 
Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, LXXVII (1925), 39-53. W. J. Roberts and H. C. Pidgeon, 
“Biographical Sketch of Mr. John Wyke,” ibid., VI (1853-54), 66-75. 

41 James Watt's Journal (Doldowlod), March 20, April 14, and August 17, 1760. We wish 
to thank Major D. Gibson Watt, M.C., M.P., for access to his private collection at Doldowlod. 

42 Aikin, Description of the Country .. . around Manchester, p. 311. 

43 P, Ewart (Manchester) to M. Boulton (Soho, Birmingham), December 12, 1791, Assay 
Office, Birmingham. 

44 P, Ewart (Manchester) to Mr. Forman (Soho, Birmingham), February 11, 1792, ibd. 

45 P. Ewart (Manchester) to J. Southern (Soho, Birmingham), January 31, 1792, Boulton 
and Watt Papers, Birmingham Reference Library. Dickinson and Jenkins, James Watt and the 
Steam Engine, p. 267, wrongly quote 57 or 58 shillings. 
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be had to do the ordinary business.” “ We also know that a number 
of workmen from the Soho works of Boulton and Watt migrated to 
Manchester.** 

Clockmakers were evidently very important in the development of 
mechanical engineering. The lathes and wheel-cutting engines for 
making large clocks could easily be applied to manufacturing the mov- 
ing parts of textile machinery. It is very interesting to find a reference, 
in an advertisement for the sale of a cotton-spinning factory in 1788, to 
“the Toothed Wheels being finished in an Engine, and the Spindles, 
which are made of Cast-steel, hardened and ground in the same 
Manner as Cylinders for Horizontal Watches.” The constituent parts 
of the spinning machines in this mill were made with “unerring 
Guages and other Tools.” ** The tools and skills of clockmaking were 
obviously important in the development of precision engineering. The 
term “clockwork” was frequently used in reference to the mechanism 
of spinning machines. The working parts of Paul’s roller-spinning 
machine (patented 1738) were said to be of a “delicacy equal almost 
to that of clocks,” *® and Aikin states that the water frame and mule 
were “moved by clockwork,” and that they were “an aggregate of 
clock-maker’s work and machinery most wonderful to behold.” ® 
Several of the inventors of spinning machines were clockmakers. 
James Taylor, of Ashton-under-Lyne, inventor of such a machine in 
1755, was a clockmaker,” and so too was John Kay, of Warrington, 
who assisted Arkwright in the development of the water frame; ™ 
indeed Arkwright himself claimed, very dubiowsly but significantly, to 
be a clockmaker.™ 

On the other hand, Peter Ewart, a well-known Manchester engineer 
and cotton spinner,” stated that the watch tool and movement makers 
around Prescot and Warrington, though very highly skilled crafts- 
men, using “the same sort of tools that the cotton machine makers use,” 
were so specialized that “when those men come to be employed in 


46]. Rennie (London) to M. Boulton (Birmingham), November 19, 1791, Rennie Box, ibid. 

47 A. E. Musson and E. Robinson, “The Early Growth of Steam Power,” Economic History 
Review, 2d ser., X1 (1958-59), 427-28. 

48 Manchester Mercury, November 14, 1788. 

49 R. Dossie, Memoirs of Agriculture, and other Oeconomical Arts (1768), 1, 197. 

50 Aikin, Description of the Country . . . around Manchester, pp. 172-73. 

51 Wadsworth and Mann, The Cotton Trade, p. 473. 

52 Baines, Cotton Manufacture, pp. 143 and 148-49. 

53 [bid., p. 153. 

54 See p. 223 of this article. 
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making cotton machines, we find that they have almost as much to 
learn as if they had never learnt any working in metal at all. . . . We 
have found them quit’ ‘nsufficient to do any ordinary filing and turn- 
ing...” °° James Lawson, Boulton and Watt’s northern agent in 
the 1790’s also considered the Prescot watch movement makers un- 
suitable for engineering, since “they had only been used to small 
work—such as making watch hands and little watch work,” while 
watch-tool makers could not be got “without great wages—and none 
that I saw had been used to any such work as you [ Boulton and Watt] 
wanted.” °° The weight of the other evidence which we have discovered, 
however, indicates that clock-, if not watch-, makers, and above all 
clock-tool makers, were in very great demand for textile-machine 
making and contributed materially to the early growth of engineering. 





Ill 


A great deal of the early textile machinery was made under the 
direction of the millowners themselves, who frequently combined 
cotton spinning with machine making. The two activities, in fact, 
remained closely associated far into the nineteenth century.’ On the 


other hand, there are several examples of craftsmen setting up first 
of all as machine makers and then going over to cotton spinning. It 
is about some such firms that we have most information. Peter 
Atherton, for example, who appears to have been originally an in- 
strument maker at Warrington,” and who established for himself a 
very high engineering reputation, also built cotton mills in both Liver- 
pool and Manchester. When at Warrington, he was approached by 
Arkwright and Kay, the Warrington clockmaker, to help make the 
first water frame, and “agreed to lend Kay a smith and watch-tool 
maker, to make the heavier part of the engine, and Kay undertook to 
make the clockmaker’s part of it . . .” °® Atherton continued till his 
death in 1799 to manufacture textile machinery as well as cotton. In the 
advertisement of the sale of his Liverpool warehouses, it is very 


55 §. C. on Artizans and Machinery, Fourth Report, in Parl. Papers, 1824, V, 251. 

56 J. Lawson to M. Boulton, November 28, 1797, Assay Office, Birmingham. 

57D. A. Farnie, “The English Cotton Industry, 1850-1896” (unpublished M.A. thesis, 
Manchester University, 1953), ch. iv. 

58 Baines, Cotton Manufacture, p. 150. 

59 Jdid., quoting J. Aikin and W. Enfield, General Biography (1799), 1, 391. See also D. P. 
Davies, 4 New Historical and Descriptive View of Derbyshire (Belper, 1811), p. 489. 
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interesting to find, in addition to a large and varied assortment of 
carding, drawing, roving, and spinning machines, 


2 capital Clock-maker’s Cutting Engines, for Mill use; a Fluting Engine for 
Fluting Iron Rollers; . . . a very valuable Cap Engine, for Watch Caps, &c. a 
great variety of excellent and valuable Tools for Smiths’ and Mill use, consisting 
of Dies and Taps, Screw Stocks, &c ... a great variety of Tools, for making 
Patent Jack Boxes, Guages, &c. a Fluting Engine, for fluting Wood Blocks for 
Jack Boxes; Wood and Iron Lathes, and Hand Lathes; and . . . several Wheels 
for turning Lathes; and an assortment of Smiths’ Tools, Bellows, and Grinding 
Stones . . . ; a large quantity of Turners’ Tools, Joiners’ Tools, Benches, &c. A 
variety of capital Tools for Clock-makers; an assortment of Files . . . 


James McConnel and John Kennedy, Adam and George Murray, 
Robert Owen, Peter Ewart, and other great Manchester cotton spin- 
ners of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century were also 
originally machine makers and engineers. The first four of these 
were all from the same district of Galloway in Scotland and migrated 
to Lancashire in the early 1780’s to be apprenticed to the craft of ma- 
chine making with McConnel’s uncle, William Cannan, of the firm of 
Cannan and Smith, at Chowbent, near Wigan.*’ William Cannan, 
from the same Scottish parish, was originally a carpenter, who, after 
settling in Chowbent, drew there several other young Scots of the 
same trade; one of them, James Smith, he eventually took into partner- 
ship. McConnel and Kennedy, whose work, incidentally, included 
clockmaking, left Chowbent in the late eighties and soon entered 
textile engineering in Manchester.” Almost from the beginning they 
combined this with cotton spinning.** Adam and George Murray 
similarly, after their apprenticeship to machine making with Cannan 
and Smith at Chowbent, also began as machine makers in Manchester 
before becoming cotton-spinners.™ 


60 Manchester Mercury, September 17, 1799. 

61 J. Kennedy, “A brief notice of my early recollections,” in Miscellaneous Papers, pp. 1-18. 
D. C. McConnel, Facts and Traditions collected for a Family Record (Manchester, privately 
printed, 1861). 

62 They formed a partnership in 1791, together with Benjamin and William Sandford, two 
well-to-do fustian warehousemen, who provided most of the capital. McConnel, Facts and 
Traditions, pp. 137-8; Kennedy, Miscellaneous Papers, p. 17. They appeared in the 1794 
Manchester directory as “‘cotton-spinners and machine-makers.” 

63 For a brief history of McConnel and Kennedy, see A Century of Fine Cotton Spinning, 
1790-1906 (Manchester, 1906), issued by the firm. 

64 Kennedy, Miscellaneous Papers, p. 9; McConnel, Facts and Traditions, p. 133. In the 
1794 Manchester directory Adam Murray is described as a machine maker, in that of 1797 as 
a cotton spinner. 
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Robert Owen has left us an interesting account of how, about the 
same time, he first set up in business in Manchester, in partnership 
with a man named Jones, making cotton-spinning machinery.” Owen 
himself had no previous experience of textile engineering, having been 
brought up in the drapery business, but Jones was a small wire manu- 
facturer who had acquired some knowledge of spinning machines.” 
They used “wood, iron, and brass for their construction,” and in 1792 
Jones (who had by then broken with Owen) was advertising for “a 
good Joiner or two accustomed to fit up Mules and Water Machinery,” 
and for “a good Turner, Iron Filer, and a Smith.” 

Peter Ewart, another of the leading Manchester cotton spinners, 
brother of William Ewart, John Gladstone’s partner in the Liverpool 
trade, was trained as a millwright under John Rennie and later 
secured employment with Boulton and Watt.** Towards the end 
of 1790 he was appointed Boulton and Watt’s agent in Manchester, 
where he also set up as a millwright on his own account.” He erected 
some of the first Boulton and Watt steam engines in Lancashire mills, 
from which he himself secured orders for the millwork (shafting, 
gearing, etc.). In September 1792, however, he went into partnership 
with Samuel Oldknow, the famous cotton spinner in a bleaching and 
calico-printing business, which he considered more profitable than 
millwrighting; “ but the partnership was dissolved after a year and 
Ewart returned to engineering. In 1798, however, he went into cotton 
spinning as partner of Samuel Greg, later establishing his own busi- 
ness. Finally, in 1835, he reverted to engineering as Chief Engineer and 
Inspector of Machinery in His Majesty’s dockyards. 

Another of Boulton and Watt’s employees who set up an engineering 
business in Manchester was Isaac Perrins, a well-known prizefighter 
in his day. He erected the first Boulton and Watt engine in Man- 
chester, in Drinkwater’s mill in 1789, and after assisting with others 





65 The Life of Robert Owen, Written by Himself (1857), 1, 22-23. W. H. Chaloner, “Robert 
Owen, Peter Drinkwater and the Early Factory System in Manchester, 1788-1800,” Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, XXXVII (Sept. 1954), 78-102. 

66 Their partnership was formed in late 1790 or early 1791. 

87 Manchester Mercury, February 21, 1792. 

68 W. C. Henry, “A Biographical Notice of the late Peter Ewart, Esq.,” Memoirs of the 
Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society, VII (1846), 113-36; Dickinson and Jenkins, 
James Watt and the Steam Engine, pp. 288-89; Ewart’s evidence before the S. C. on Artizans 
and Machinery, Fourth Report, in Parl. Papers, 1824, V, 250. 

69]. Watt to J. Watt, jun., October 16, 1790; P. Ewart to J. Watt, October 10, 1790, 
Boulton and Watt Papers, Birmingham Reference Library. 

70 Pp, Ewart to J. Watt, January 17, 1792; P. Ewart to Messrs. Boulton and Watt, August 4, 
1792, tbid. 
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moved permanently to Manchester about the end of 1793, took a 
public house,” and carried on erecting for Boulton and Watt. He was 
eventually dismissed for drunkenness and other irregularities, but con- 
tinued to erect a number of their engines and to do general millwork 
as part of his own business.” 

The making of textile machinery must obviously have been the 
most important branch of early engineering in Lancashire, and the 
earliest specialized. There were, however, numerous iron-founding 
and forging firms which carried on a more general engineering busi- 
ness.** The smelting and working of iron had been carried on in 
Lancashire for centuries, especially in the Furness peninsula, one of 
the chief centers of the charcoal iron industry in the eighteenth century, 
producing not only pig and bar iron but also a great variety of forged 
and cast-iron goods, from kitchenware to cannon. South Lancashire, 
however, produced a comparatively small quantity of iron. The Haigh 
iron works was probably the most important center of production.” 
Lesser known, but of some importance for Manchester, were Dukinfield 
furnace and foundry. Richard Crowder, of Dukinfield Lodge, was ad- 
vertising this iron works for sale in 1782-1783."° Both ironstone and coal 
were available, from which pig iron and castings were produced; the 
latter included bored pipes, furnace bars, bearers, fire doors, and frames, 
and “all Sorts of large Iron Work.” Several hundred tons of pig iron 
were to be disposed of at that time. This works was shortly afterwards 
taken over by the Manchester and Salford iron-founding firm of 
Bateman and Co.” The bulk of the pig-iron supplies for the Man- 
chester foundries, however, was brought in from outside, chiefly from 
the Midland iron-producing areas. Aikin (1795) tells us: “The 
quantity of pig iron used at the different foundries in Manchester 
within these few years, has been very great, and is mostly brought (by 


71 See p. 215 of this article. 

72 There are innumerable references in the Boulton and Watt papers to Perrins’ work in 
Manchester. 

73 Several of these were important in the manufacture of steam engines. See Musson and 
Robinson, “The Early Growth of Steam Power,” where this branch of early engineering in 
Lancashire is dealt with at length. Some slight overlapping with the previous paper is un- 
avoidable here. 

74 Tupling, “The Early Metal Trades,” pp. 1-13; B. G. Awty, “Charcoal Ironmasters of Cheshire 
and Lancashire, 1600-1785,” Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
CIX (1957), 71-124. 

75 A. Birch, “The Haigh Ironworks, 1789-1856," Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 
XXXV (March 1953), 316-33. 

76 Manchester Mercury, July 9, 1782 and April 29, 1783. 

TT See p. 226 of this article. 
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canal carriage) from Boatfield [Botfield] and Co’s iron furnace, Old 
Park, near Coalbrook Dale; and Mr. Brodie’s furnace, near the Iron 
Bridge, both in Shropshire.” “ 

In Manchester and Salford, only one iron-founding firm appears 
in the first directory of 1772, that of Thomas Ryder (or Rider), Scot- 
land Bridge. This firm was apparently associated with Marston Forge, 
near Northwich, Cheshire, which was supplying boiler plates for a 
Boulton and Watt engine in 1779." We know nothing more of their 
products until 1796, when they were offering for sale bar iron and 
molds, salt pans and salt-pan plates, steam-engine boilers and boiler 
plates, other wrought-iron pans and boilers, and “Smiths’ work of 
any description.” © 

The most important iron-founding and general engineering concern 
in Manchester and Salford in the later eighteenth century was that of 
Bateman and Co., later Bateman and Sherratt.** James Bateman (1749- 
1824) came of a Westmorland landed family, at Tolson Hall, near 
Kendal, but gave up his birthright to set up in the ironmongery busi- 
ness in Salford.” In the 1773 Manchester and Salford directory he is 
found in partnership with Walter Wilson, ironmonger, 24 Deansgate. 
Later directories in the eighties show him greatly expanding his busi- 
ness interests, to become also an iron founder, Water Street, Salford; an 
iron forger, Collyhurst; and an iron founder and forger, Dukinfield. 
He appears to have entered into partnership with William Sherratt in 
the late eighties and in 1791 they built a new foundry in Hardman 
Street, Salford. In later directories they were also described as coal 
merchants. By the early eighties this firm was producing a wide range 
of cast and forged iron goods, including machine parts for textile and 
other mills: * 





Etna Foundery, Manchester, January 1, 1782. James Bateman, Iron-Monger, 
Deansgate, Manchester, Begs Leave to acquaint his Friends and the Public, That 
he has lately erected an Iron-Foundery, and begun to Manufacture a great 


78 Aikin, Description of the Country . . . around Manchester, pp. 177-78. For Brodie, see p. 
228 of this article. Iron was also imported from Cheshire and Yorkshire. See Awty, “Charcoal 
Ironmasters, 1600-1785.” 

79 Musson and Robinson, “The Early Growth of Steam Power,” p. 438. 

80 Manchester Mercury, 1g April and 4 Oct. 1796. 

81 See Musson and Robirson, “The Early Growth of Steam Power,” Ec. H. R. 2d ser., xi 
(1958-59), 425-37, for a detailed account of this firm’s very extensive steam-engine manu- 
facture. 

82F, S. Stancliffe, John Shaw’s, 1738-1938 (Manchester: Sherratt & Hughes, 1939), pp. 
45-46. Bateman was president for many years of John Shaw’s Club in Manchester. 

83 Manchester Mercury, January 1, 1782. 
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Variety of elegant Pantheon, Bath, and other Stove Grates; Cast Iron Kitchen 
Grates, Cylander, Octagon, and the new invented Hob or Side Oven, Hot 
Hearths, Ironing Plates, Laundry Stoves, Pots and Pans of all Sizes in Sand or 
Loam, for Chymists, Soap Boilers, Crofters, Dyers, &c. Stoves and Pipes of all 
Kinds for Warehouses, Printers, &c. Furnace Doors and Bars, Velvet Irons, 
Clock and Sash Weights, Weights of all Sizes adjusted by an exact Standard, 
Box, Sad and Hatters Irons and Heaters, Waggon, Cart and Chaise Bushes, Iron 
Wheels for Coal Waggons, Gins and Barrows, Gudgeons and Spindles for Mills, 
Cogg Wheels of any Size, all Kinds of Shafts, Wheels, Pinions, and Rollers, Paper 
Screws, Boxes and Rolls for Copper and Slitting Mills, Garden Rollers, Calender 
Bowls, Iron Gates and Railing, Iron Doors and Chests, Brass Steps for Mills, and 
all other Castings to Patterns or Dimensions, with many Articles quite new in 
the Cast Iron Way. 

N. B. The best Price given for Scrap Iron and old Cast Metal. 


This advertisement was almost certainly for Bateman’s foundry in 
Water Street, Salford. Shortly afterwards he negotiated with Boulton 
and Watt for a steam engine to work a boring engine, a small tilt 
hammer, a grinding stone, and two turning lathes, and also to blow a 
dragon furnace.** The negotiations fell through, but there is little 
doubt that Batetnan very soon installed a steam engine, probably of his 
own manufacture, for working his engineering equipment. After 
acquiring Dukinfield furnace and foundry and building the new 
foundry in Hardman Street, Salford, Bateman and Sherratt had a very 
considerable productive capacity. This, as we have described elsewhere, 
was used principally for the manufacture of steam engines, both 
atmospheric and “pirated” Watt engines. Indeed, Bateman and 
Sherratt almost certainly built more steam engines for Lancashire firms 
than did Boulton and Watt.” Aikin was obviously very impressed 
by their “considerable iron foundry . . . , in Salford, in which are cast 
most of the articles wanted in Manchester and its neighbourhood, con- 
sisting chiefly of large cast iron wheels for the cotton machines; 
cylinders, boilers, and pipes for steam engines; cast ovens, and grates 
of all sizes.” Most of the steam engines in the Manchester area, says 
Aikin, were of their make.** 

They were not, however, the only steam-engine makers in Man- 
chester. From the early 1780's, Joshua Wrigley, originally a pump 
maker, and Joseph Young, millwright, were also producing engines, 
mostly of the old Savery type, to pump water for driving water wheels 


84 Musson and Robinson, ““The Early Growth of Steam Power,” pp. 426-27. 
85 Tbid., p. 437. 
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in textile mills.” The expansion of the Lancashire engineering market 
also caused firms in other areas to establish branch works in Man- 
chester. Ebenezer Smith and Co., of the Griffin Foundry, Chesterfield, 
established a “New Foundry” in Swan Street, near the Shudehill pits, 
in 1789 and were advertising their pig iron and a wide range of prod- 
ucts “in Forged or Cast Iron.” ** In addition to a long list of household 
goods, such as pans, stoves, ovens, grates, etc., they were also selling 


Cylinders, Iron and Brass Working Pieces, Boilers, Chains, Regulators, Pipes, 
and every other Article for Fire Engines, &c. Anvils, Hammers, Rollers, &c. 
for Forges and Rolling Mills. Large Screws, with all kinds of wrought and 
cast iron Work for Cotton, Paper, Rasping & Oil Mills. Cogg and Water 
Wheels . . . Crofters and Dyers Pans and Bottoms . . . Calendar Bowls and 
Heaters . . . Press Screws, .. . 


This firm was closely associated with Francis Thompson in the manu- 
facture of atmospheric steam engines, and also made parts for Boulton 
and Watt engines, besides fitting up millwork. 

Another firm which entered the Manchester market was that of the 
Scotsman, Alexander Brodie (1732-1811), ironmaster and armaments 
manufacturer of Calcutts, Broseley, Shropshire, and Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London.” His first appearance in the Manchester 
directories is in 1794, when he owned “St. George’s iron foundery, 
Knot-mill,” in partnership with two others, McNiven and Ormrod.” 
As we have seen, he was one of the main suppliers of pig iron to 
Manchester foundries.”* Aikin states that he was “well known for his 
very extensive manufactory of grates and stoves, as well... for 
kitchens and dining rooms, as ships.” Brodie is said to have made 
“many thousands” of pounds out of his “patent Stove,” though he was 
not the inventor.” He also appears to have carried out general engineer- 


87 Musson and Robinson, “The Early Growth of Steam Power,” pp. 420-24. 

88 Manchester Mercury, February 27, 1787. Musson and Robinson, “The Early Growth of 
Steam Power,” 437-38. See P. Robinson, The Smiths of Chesterfield (Chesterfield, privately 
printed, 1957), for a short history of this firm, which mined iron ore and coal and operated 
several blast furnaces, a forge, and a boring mill in the Chesterfield area. They were the biggest 
producers of pig iron in Derbyshire in the early nineteenth century, with an annual output of 
2,600 tons. J. Farey, General View of the Agriculture and Minerals of Derbshire (3 vols.; 
1811), I, 397. 

88 Musson and Robinson, “The Early Growth of Steam Power,” p. 438. 

90 Scholes’s Manchester and Salford Directory (1794). 

91 See p. 226 of this article. 

92 Aikin, Description of the Country . . . around Manchester, p. 177. 

93 Colonel T. Johnes (Hafod, Radnorshire) to M. Boulton (Birmingham), June 29, 1894, 
Assay Office, Birmingham. John Galloway, an eminent nineteenth-century Manchester engineer, 
whose foundry was built on the foundations of Brodie’s, states that Brodie was “the maker 
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ing work, including piracies of Watt’s engine at his Calcutts works, if 
not in Manchester.” 

Aikin states that in 1795 there were three more foundries in Man- 
chester and Salford, in addition to those of Bateman and Sherratt, 
Smith and Co., and Brodie and Co., making a total of six. These 
others were “Bassett and Smith, Shooter’s-brook iron-foundry, Ancoats- 
lane”; “Fletcher Phoebe, Old Iron-foundry, 2, Foundery-lane, Red 
bank”; and “Smith William, iron-foundry, 23, Lee-street.”“* The 
1794 directory also includes “Gent John, iron-founder, house, Great 
Ancoats-street,” but he may possibly have been a foundry manager. 
In addition to these iron founders, there were also many ironmongers, 
brass founders, coppersmiths, and other metal-working firms in Man- 
chester and Salford, which doubtless supplied machine parts. A good 
deal of millwork, however, was imported from other areas. It was 
reported in the nineties that “many of the castings are done at [Smith 
and Co’s works at] Chesterfield, some at Low Moor [Bowling Iron- 
works, Leeds] and some at [Samuel Walker & Co.’s,] Rotherham.” ” 
Similarly, Peter Ewart’s letters while agent for Boulton and Watt in 
Manchester show that most of the boilers for their engines were made by 
non-Lancashire firms, usually by John Wilkinson at Bersham, though a 
few were made in Manchester. 

This survey of early engineering in Lancashire, particularly in Man- 
chester and Salford, has demonstrated that by the end of the eighteenth 
century a very remarkable development had occurred in this area. 
Wood and metal workers of all kinds, using lathes, drills, wheel- 
cutting engines, and other tools, had been recruited into iron-founding 
and machine-making firms, which were producing textile machinery, 
steam engines, and other engineering goods. In textile-machine making 
especially, owing to the rapidly growing size of the market, a high 
degree of specialization was developing. This striking development of 
Lancashire engineering coincided with the accelerated growth of the 
cotton industry from the early 1780’s onwards. No doubt the roots of 
this technical development lie deeper in history, in the skills and tools 
evolved by clockmakers, millwrights, smiths, and woodworkers in 


of a new stove for ships, and had a large connection, especially with Government.” Galloway's 
MS. “Reminiscences” (Manchester Central Reference Library), p. 20. According to Brodie’s 
obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine (1811), Part I, 89, he “possessed an immense 
property.” 

94 Musson and Robinson, “The Early Growth of Steam Power,” p. 438. 

95 Aikin, Description of the Country . . . around Manchester, p. 177. 

96 J. Lawson (Manchester) to M. R. Boulton (Birmingham), November 15, 1797, Boulton 
and Watt Papers, Birmingham Reference Library. 
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earlier years, but mechanical engineering as a distinct industry seems 
to have emerged in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. Thus 
Lancashire established the necessary technological basis for what Pro- 
fessor Rostow has called a “take-off” into rapid industrial growth.” 


A. E. Musson, University of Manchester; 
E. Rosinson, City of Coventry Training College 
87 We have discovered that along with this rapid technological development there was a 


significant growth of scientific and technical education. We hope to publish our findings in the 
Economic History Review. 





Appendix 


Selections from the Manchester Mercury, 1770-1800, illustrative of the 
origins of early engineering workers in Lancashire: 


September 26, 1775: Aaron Ogden, whitesmith, Ashton-under-Lyne, ad- 
vertised for journeymen whitesmiths “accustomed to Jobbing, Kitchen 
Furniture, or Engine Work,” and for an apprentice to these branches of the 
trade and to “Jenny Spindle Making.” 


February 9, 1779: Lewis and Furnevall, “Joiners and Cabinet Makers,” of 
Hill-gate, Stockport, “Make and sell, all sorts of Spinning Machines .. . 
from Sixty spindles to fifteen score each. Likewise Machines for Winding 
Cotton Warp, of an entire new Plan.” 


February 15, 1780: “The Stock in Trade of a Turner, consisting of Two 
Wheel Lathes, and Four Foot Lathes, and other Utensils, proper for Turn- 
ing Wood, Iron, or Brass . . . For further Particulars, enquire of Benjamin 
Ashton, in Cold-house, Manchester.” 


July 23, 1782: “Employment for Clock-Makers . . . Robinson and Walme- 
sley, Pall Mall, Manchester. N. B. Would be more agreeable if they have 
been before employed in Cotton Works.” 


October 22, 1782: “Wanted, Wood Turners, Iron Turners, and Filers . . . 
Messrs. Wm. Douglas and Co. [cotton spinners] at the Old Hall, Pendle- 
ton.” Later Douglas and Co. advertised for joiners “to be employed con- 
structing Cotton Mill Machinery” (June 7, 1785). 


September 27, 1785: Advertisement by the owners of a cotton mill near 
Settle, Yorks., regarding the flight of a hired servant, “by trade a Clock- 
maker,” lately employed as a “Filer and Turner,” now believed to be in the 
Manchester neighborhood. 


March 11, 1788: “To be Sold, A large Wheel Leath [Lathe], suitable for 
Turning large Calender Rollers of Wood or Metal. One ditto smaller, for 
turning Bengall Rollers, &c. One ditto Foot Leath. One Ditto Pole Leath ... 
Abraham Clegg, Timber-merchant, Shude-hill, Manchester.” 
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July 1, 1788: Sale of cotton factory at Birkacre, Chorley, including “One 
large Laith, [driven] by Water; One Foot Ditto; . . . Smith and Clock- 
makers Tools,” including a “Cutting and Fluting Engine.” 


February 24, 1789: Advertisement for “Whitesmiths, Wood Turners, and 
Men that have been used to fitting up Cotton Machinery.” 


August 4, 1789: “Wanted, Two or Three Joiners, and Two Filers ... 
Peter Whitaker, Cotton, Worsted, and Flax Machine Maker, Toad-lane, 
Manchester.” 


September 8, 1789: Advertisement by T. Grocott, Calender-street, Man- 
chester, regarding his “Turning Business . . . both in Wood and Metal of 
all Kinds . . . He also makes and repairs Calenders, Calender Bowls, and 
Printing Rollers of Wood and Metal.” 


December 15, 1789: “Wanted Clockmakers and Turners, Enquire of Philip 
Chell, Machine-maker, Top of Deansgate, Manchester.” 


January 4, 1791: “Wanted . . . a Smith, who has been accustomed to Forge 
every Article belonging to Water Machinery.” 


January 25, 1791: “Wanted, A Man who perfectly understands making of 
Mule Frames ... and also Turning of Brass ... Parker and Holland, 
Half-moon street, Manchester.” 


January 17, 1792: “Wanted, Two or Three Spindle and Fly Forgers . . . 


January 31, 1792: “Wanted, Journeymen Joiners, and one or two that are 
perfect in fitting up water machinery and mules. Likewise, several Clock 
Makers, to fitt up the clock work for mules and water machines. A good 
Iron and Wood Turner—and a capital Smith and Filer, for spinning 
frames and mules. Also a Carder for mule preparation, and a person that 
can make even Rovings, on a stretching frame ... Apply at Ford and 
Almond’s Brass Foundry, Old Church Yard, Manchester.” John Ford was 
originally a tin-plate worker, Bottom Smithy-door (1772 Manchester 
Directory); began making “Tin Rollers for Spinning Jennies” (May 9, 
1780); also became a brazier and brass founder (February 16, 1790); and 
was now not only able to make complete spinning machines, but was also 
apparently engaged in the manufacture of mule rovings. 


February 17, 1792: “Wanted ... Two Journeymen Engine and Jenny 
Makers . . . James Hargreaves, Engine and Jenny Maker, Blackburn.” 
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September 17, 1793: Sale of effects of John Howard, “Whitesmith and 
Machine-maker,” Little Hayfield, including roller-making machine, fluting 
engines, and several carding machines, drawing frames, mules, cotton 
roving, and yarn. 





November 19, 1793: “Wanted for a Cotton Factory. A capital Joiner and 
Clock Maker, who has been accustomed to fit up Spinning Frames, Mules, 
and Preparation Machines . . . James Sheldon and Co., Old Quay, Man- 
chester.” This firm later, as machine makers, advertised mules, carding 
engines, etc. (February 24, 1795). 


August 26, 1794: Sale of Holt Town Cotton Mills, belonging to David Holt, 
including “a large Quantity of excellent Materials and Implements, for 
the Purpose of Machine Making, and which consists of a large Assortment 
of dry Timber... Iron and Brass, Smiths, Joiners, and Clockmakers 
Tools.” 


November 11, 1794: “Wanted, A Brass Founder. One who has been ac- 
customed to Casting for Machinery . . . Robert Atherton, Machine Maker, 
near Mottram in Longdendale, Cheshire.” 


October 13, 1795: Samuel Haslam, 31, Market-street-lane, Manchester, in- 
serted advertisement “To Cotton Factories and Journeymen Machine 
Makers,” offering employment to “Turners, Clockmakers, Filers, Joiners 
and Smiths.” 


January 17, 1797: Bankruptcy of William Platt, of Stockport, “Cotton 
Machine Maker, Cotton Spinner, and Clockmaker.” 





The Conquering Balkan Orthodox Merchant* 


HE origins of a Balkan Orthodox merchant class or classes may be 
traced back to the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Not until the 
eighteenth century, however, did it become sufficiently strong in wealth 
and number to capture the trade of Hungary, South Russia, and the 
eastern Mediterranean. The eighteenth century was a time of expansion 
of French, German, English, and Russian trade in the Balkans. It was 
also a time of growth of the trade of Moslem Albanian and Bosnian mer- 
chants. But, in terms of its significance to the cultural, political, and 
general historical evolution of the Balkan peoples, most important of all 
was the expansion of the Balkan Orthodox merchant: the Greek trader 
of Constantinople, Salonika, and Smyrna, the Greek and Orthodox 
Albanian merchant, sailor, and shipper of the smaller Aegean islands, 
the Greek, Vlach, and Macedo-Slav muleteer and forwarding agent 
of Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, the Serbian pig-merchant of 
Sumadija, the “Illyrian” muleteer and forwarding agent of Herzegovina 
and Dalmatia, who set up business in Ragusa (Dubrovnik) or Trieste, 
the “Rascian” of Pannonia, and the Greek or Bulgarian of the eastern 
Rhodope. The Balkan Orthodox merchants were Ottoman, Habsburg, 
and Russian subjects, but their principal business was to bring goods 
into or out of the Ottoman Empire. The area of their primary busi- 
ness concentration stretched north and west of the political limits of 
the Ottoman Empire to Nezhin in South Russia, Leipzig in Germany, 
Vienna in Austria, and Livorno and Naples in Italy. In western 
Europe, they succeeded in creating an area of secondary commercial 
penetration. 
The decadence of Ottoman political and social institutions, the 


* The research and publication of this study were made possible by generous grants from 
the Rutgers Research Council, the Calm Foundation of Rutgers University, the French Centre 
de Recherches Historiques, and by a Fulbright grant for research in Salonika, Greece, on 
problems of Serbian and Macedonian social and economic history. Exploratory papers on some 
aspects of the present study were read at the annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association in December 1956 and at a meeting of the Society of Macedonian Studies of 
Salonika in December 1958. I am indebted to Professor David S$. Landes for valuable com- 
ments on a preliminary manuscript of this work and to Professor Fernand Braudel for introduc- 
ing me to the historical science of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes and to his own 
revolutionary conceptions of history, without which the present study would be almost in- 
conceivable. 
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political rise of Austria and Russia, and the spirited and repeated re- 
bellion of Christian peasant, priest, poet, and bandit, led to the decline 
and dismemberment of the Ottoman state. The outstanding positive 
factor, however, in the spiritual and political awakening and cultural 
redirection of the Balkan peoples was the growth of a native merchant 
or middle class, which drew to the Balkans stray rays of the “siécle de 
lumiéres” and accepted, however hesitatingly at first, the onerous task 
of creating new nation states. The obstacles to an adequate appraisal of 
the role of the Balkan merchant as a bearer of non-material or ideal 
culture are still very forbidding. We can, however, now show the 
chronology, ecology, and manner of development of the new Balkan 
merchant class or classes, and suggest the pregnant consequences of 
their appearance on the scene of human history. 

The import of any group or class performing or aspiring to political 
or economic function is measured not only, nor even mainly, by its 
numerical strength, but equally by its organization, ideology, tools, 
leadership, alliances, discipline, devotion, wisdom, energy, genius, and 
the education of both its own members and the members of other, 
friendly and hostile, groups. The middle classes of the Dutch, English, 
American, and French revolutions were numerically small, in every 
instance numbering less than 10 percent of the total population. On the 
eve of the wars of Serbian and Greek national liberation, the native 
Balkan merchant or middle classes were considerably smaller. Their 
numerical weakness notwithstanding, they were the human catalyst 
which joined the Balkan peoples to Europe, both by their commerce 
and ideas. 


I 


The beginnings of the non-Greek and the revival and strengthening 
of the Greek Balkan merchant classes go back to the fourteenth 
century and are not initially of Ottoman inspiration. The consolidation 
of Ottoman power, however, permitted the recruitment of fresh ele- 
ments into the still very small native commercial class. From the start 
of the fourteenth to the close of the sixteenth century and culmination 
of Ottoman ascendance, the merchant classes of the Balkans expanded 
in response to three principal stimuli: the encouragement of trade with 
the West and extension of commercial freedoms, the exclusion of non- 
Ottoman ships from the Black Sea, and the building of new and revival 
of declining Balkan towns. 
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Several early fourteenth century Serbian chrysobulls, ordinances, 
commercial treaties, and the Law Code of Stefan DuSan authorized 
Greek, “Latin” or Italian, Ragusan, Bulgarian, Serbian, Vlach, and 
Albanian merchants to market their goods without hindrance in the 
fairs of Serbia or carry them freely in transit, provided they otherwise 
conformed to the law and abstained from bringing arms to Serbia’s foes 
and neighbors." Eager to develop its own commerce and mining 
economy, Bosnia granted similar, although less extensive, commercial 
privileges to the merchants of Spalato (Split), Zara (Zadar), Ragusa, 
Sebenico (Sibenik), and Trad (Trogir).* 

DuSan’s Law Code and Serbian treaties with Ragusa provided for 
the imposition of heavy monetary penalties on any individual, regard- 
less of rank or office, who attempted to restrain either merchant or 
peasant from buying or selling goods, including grains, and freely 
bringing his wares to market. One of the aims of this article of the Law 
Code was to prevent landlords and officials from forcing peasants to 
sell their product below the market price. The Law Code also fixed the 
nature and amount of corvée services and made them uniform in order 
to facilitate the execution of the former provision. Significantly, the 
Emperor himself was expressly subject to the law.* 

Slavs from Cattaro (Kotor), Zara, Zagreb, MedruSa, and Ragusa, 
began to settle in Ancona as merchants during the second half of the 
fourteenth century. Fear of Turkish overlordship soon drove many 
more Slavs to Ancona, where they were in sufficient number around 
the middle of the following century to form their own commune or 


1 Teodor Taranovski, Istorija srpskog prava u Nemanjickoj drzavi [History of Serbian law 
in the state of the Nemanja dynasty] (Belgrade: Geca Kon, 1931-35), I, 111-12, 115; Stojan 
Novakovié, ed., Zakonski spomenici srpskih drzava srednjega veka [Legal monuments of the 
Serbian states of the Middle Ages] (Belgrade: Serbian Royal Academy, 1912), pp. 167-70; 
Nikola Radojtié, Dusanov Zakonik [DuSan's law code] (Novi Sad: Matica Srpska, 1950), p. 
62. 

2 Bogumil Hrabak, “Uticaj primorskih privrednih centara na druStveno-ekonomsku historiju 
Bosne i Hercegovine u srednjem veku” [The influence of maritime economic centers on the 
socio-economic history of Bosnia and Herzegovina in the Middle Ages], Pregled; ¢casopis za 
drustvena pitanja, No. 5 (Sarajevo, 1953), p. 384. 

3 Taranovski, Istorija srpskog prava, 1, 69-70, 115-16. For more information on the 
medieval origins of a Serbian and Bosnian middle or merchant class, see: Todor KruSevac, 
“Neke karakteristike u razvitku bosanskog gradjanstva” [Certain characteristics in the develop- 
ment of a Bosnian middle class], Pregled, No. 1 (1953), pp. 43-49; Ivan BoZi¢, “Srpsko grad- 
janstvo u srednjem veku” [The serbian middle class in the Middle Ages], Nastava historije 
u srednjoj fkoli, Nos. 2-3 (1951), pp. 106-17; National Committee for Historical Studies, 
Ten Years of Yugoslav Historiography, 1945-1955, ed. Jorjo Tadié (Belgrade: Publicity and 
Publishing Enterprise “Jugoslavija,” 1955), pp. 173-75, 178; Stojan Novakovi¢, “Selo” [The 
village], Glas Srpske Kraljevske Akademije (1891), p. 47. 
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Universitas Slavorum. The relentless competition of the immigrant 
Slavs, now trading with the mainland whence they had come, hurt or 
ruined many Italian merchants, but the municipality of Ancona failed 
in its attempt to expel them from the province in 1487. 

In 1514 Ancona was forced to grant special privileges to Ottoman 
merchants, including Greeks from Arta, Janina, and Avlona. The 
“palatio della farina” of the city was turned into a fondaco or storehouse 
and place of residence for numerous “mercanti Turchi et altri 
Maumetani,” who were engaged in supplying Italy with grains and 
other goods.* Towards the middle of the century, about two hundred 
Greek trading houses were established in cosmopolitan Ancona.° 

The medieval constitutionalism of Serbia and the commercial 
“liberalism” of Bosnia allowed both the Slavic and non-Slavic popula- 
tions of the western Balkan areas to develop an embryonic middle class 
with new commercial aspirations. To continue their trade without 
embarrassment after the Ottoman conquest, part of the new petty 
merchant class of Serbia and Bosnia accepted Islam; the remainder fled 
to Ragusa, Dalmatia, Italy, and Hungary.® After 1520 or 1530, how- 
ever, Ottoman policies favored the revival of a rudimentary Slavic 
Christian petty middle class. 

Scheming to usurp the role of Beirut (in reality Damascus), Tripoli 
of Syria, Alexandria (in reality Cairo), and Venice, and make Con- 
stantinople the chief emporium for the spices, silks, and sugar of 
Africa, Syria, and the Indies, the Ottoman Government authorized and 
encouraged Balkan and Levantine merchants—even before 1500—to 
dispatch the precious goods of the Near and Middle East to Italy and 
central Europe by way of the Adriatic and, later, the Danube and 
Balkan overland routes.’ From the Adriatic ports not under Venetian 
domination such wares were re-exported to the central Italian fairs of 
Lanzan and Recanati, where Greek, Turkish, and Azemini (Persian) 
merchants threatened the economic well-being of Venice during the 

4Vicentius Makuscev, ed., Monumenta historica Slavorum meridionalium vicinorumque 
(Warsaw, 1874), I, No. 1, pp. 73-82, 178-80, 188. 

5 Kosta N. Kostié, “Gradja za istoriju srpske trgovine” [Materials for a history of Serbian 
trade], Spomenik Srpske Akademije Nauka, LXVI, 2d class, Book 52 (1926), p. 174; C. M. 
Woodhouse, The Greek War of Independence (London, New York, Melbourne, Sydney, and 
Capetown: Hutchinson's University Library, 1952), p. 30. 

6 Bogumil Hrabak, “Domaéi trgovci u Novom Pazaru u XVI veku” [Native merchants in 
Novi Pazar in the sixteenth century], Istoriski Glasmik, Nos. 3-4 (1951), pp. 100-2. 

7 Pierre Sardella, Nouvelles et spéculations a Venise au début du XVle siecle (Cahiers des 


Annales, No. 1) (Paris, n. d.), p. 30; Ivan Sak4zov, Bulgarische Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Berlin 
and Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1929), p. 252. 
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early part of the sixteenth century.® By bringing the southern trade 
routes under Ottoman control, Suleiman the Magnificent continued 
the attempt of his predecessors to center the spice trade of the world at 
Constantinople. The conquest of Bagdad and the unsuccessful Ottoman 
naval actions against the Portugese of Diu reflect the same economic 
policy.” 

Moslems and Christian Greeks and Slavs—often in Moslem dress, 
which afforded them the prestige and protection of the new “Byzan- 
tium”—brought their commerce to Austria and even to Lyons, center 
of French finance.*® Among the chief beneficiaries of the Pax Otto- 
manica were, of course, the ships and merchants of Slavic and Catholic 
Ragusa. But Orthodox Serbs and Greeks also profited. In fact, the 
Ottoman Government intervened several times during the sixteenth 
century to protect Serbian, or Rascian, merchants in Austria.’* Greek 
merchants carried their trade even to Antwerp. In 1582, in any case, 
the Duke of Brabant authorized four “mercatores Graeci ex provinciae 
[Galatiae]” to bring Ottoman wares to Antwerp, “tam per Poloniam 
aut Moscoviam quam mari per angustias freti Hercules,” dispose of 
them without obstacle, and provide themselves with goods for export 
to Turkey.” The trade of Balkan merchants with the West, although 
precise and accurate data are lacking, appears to have reached at this 
moment a height that was not surpassed until a century and a half 
later. 

One group of Balkan merchants, especially in the western Ottoman 
provinces, thus arose in response to the effort to make the Ottoman 
Empire the center of Mediterranean commerce. Another . group, 
especially in the central and eastern Balkan provinces, was born of the 
need to assure the provisioning of the Ottoman capital. The Empire 
opened its doors to European imports. At the same time, it gave 
domestic merchants the right, and burdened them with the duty, of 


8] diarii di Marino Sanuto, XXXVI (Venice, 1893), 406-7; Vitorino Magaihaes-Godinho, 
“Le repli vénitien et égyptien et la route du Cap, 1496-1553," in Evantail de l'histoire vivante: 
Hommage @ Lucien Febvre offert par l’amitié d'historiens, linguistes, géographes, économistes, 
sociologues, ethnologues (Paris: Armand Colin, 1953), II, 291-92. 

9 A. H. Libyer, “The Ottoman Turks and the Routes of Oriental Trade,” English Historical 
Review, XXX (1915), 586. 

10Qn “Turkish” merchants in Lyons, see Jacques Pannier, “Calvin et les Turcs,” Revue 
historique, CLXXX (1937), 282-83. 

11 Mita Kosti¢é, Dosite; Obradovié u istoriskoj perspektivi XVIII i XIX veka [Dosite} 
Obradovié in the historical perspective of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries] (Belgrade: 
Serbian Academy of Sciences, 1952), pp. 38, 199. 

12]. A. Goris, ““Turksche Kooplieden te Antwerpen in de XVI eeuw,” Bijdragen tot de 
Geschiedenis, XIV (Oct. 15, 1922), 30-38. 
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f 
bringing the produce of the provinces to the capital and chief Ottoman 
cities. 

If the attempt to transform Constantinople into a world emporium 
for sugar, spices, and silks met with only partial success, the policy of 
repeopling it was spectacularly successful. This once teeming metropolis 
encompassed at no time in the half century before its full to the Turks 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. Intensively applying to the new capital 
the Ottoman policy of repopulating at least some of the many depleted 
towns and cities of their new realms, Mehmed the Conqueror and his 
successors welcomed, urged, coaxed, and bodily transplanted Turks, 
Christians, and Jews to the shores of the Bosporus. Cristébal de Villalon, 
prisoner of the Turks who became the family physician of Sinan Pasha 
after 1552 relates that, probably in the time of his later captivity, Con- 
stantinople (Istanbul) contained 40,000 Christian, 10,000 Jewish, and 
more than 60,000 Moslem casas; the suburbs of Galata, Pera, and Eyub 
comprised 10,000 additional “casas.” After a century of Ottoman rule 
the capital easily counted several hundred thousand souls.”* 

The establishment of empire and resurgence of Constantinople as an 
imperial metropolis confronted, Ottoman officials with the problem of 
securing a dependable market for the pressing needs of the state and 
people and of finding reliable traders and contractors. The Empire 
could not risk allowing the provisioning of the capital and supplying 
of the army and navy to remain in the hands of foreign merchants with 

13 Alfons Maria Schneider, “Die Bevolkerung Konstantinopels im XV. Jahrhundert,” 
Nachrichten der Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gé6ttingen, philologisch-hist. Kl., No. 9 
(1949), pp. 233-42; Cristébal de Villalén, “Viaje de Turquia,” Autobiografias y memorias, 
ed. Manuel Serrano y Sanz (vol. II of Nueva Biblioteca de autores espafioles) (Madrid: Casa 
Editorial Bailly-Baillére, [1902]), p. 146. In 1590 the cizye, or poll tax, levied on the 
Christian population of Constantinople, Pera, and Scutari amounted to 38,000 sequins. The 
average levy upon male Christians fourteen years of age or over being one sequin, one may 
assume the presence of somewhat more than 40,000 Christian families in the capital and suburbs. 
It would thus appear that the Christian population did not grow much between 1560 and 1590. 
On the poll tax levy of 1590, see Johann Wilhelm Zinkeisen, Geschichte des osmanischen 
Reiches in Europa, Il. Das innere Leben und angehender Verfall des Reiches bis zum Jahre 
1623 (Gotha, 1855), p. 361. According to Hans Dernschwam, commercial agent of the House 
of Fugger, the Ottoman tax registers accounted for the presence in Constantinople, at the 
time of his sojourn there in 1553, of 15,035 Jews, of whom 6,785 paid the Aaraczsch or cizye. 
On the basis of the estimate of Stephan Gerlach, the Jewish population of Constantinople 
numbered 30,000 in 1574, having almost doubled in a period of two decades. Cf. Franz 
Babinger, ed., Hans Dernschwam’s Tagebuch einer Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien 
(1553-55) (Munich and Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker & Humblot, 1923), pp. 107 and 107, n. 
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whose governments it might one day find itself at war. Slowly, and 
under circumstances thus far only vaguely elucidated, the right to 
navigate in the waters of the Black Sea, increasingly considered a 
preserve for the wants of the state and capital, was denied to ever 
larger groups of foreign ships and merchants. 

The Veneto-Ottoman treaties of 1454, 1479, 1482, and 1513 specifically 
allowed the Venetians to navigate in the Black Sea, but such a provi- 
sion was lacking in the treaty of 1540.* Ragusan ships are known to 
have sailed to Varna, where they took on supplies of wool and leather 
(montonini, vacchini, and buffalini) at least until 1590.° In 1592, 
“mercanti Candiotti de’ vini in Polonia” appealed to Venice to open the 
Friulian land route to their commerce, for the “molte tirannie de 
Turchi” now prevented their seven or eight galleons from transporting 
their cargoes of wine to Poland by way of the Black Sea.’* Between 
1592 and 1783 the commerce of the Black Sea appears to have been 
completely off limits for the ships of western Europe. The Black Sea 
became a mare clausum.™"' 

The victory of the Ottoman Empire symbolized, in the sphere of 
economics, a victory of Greeks, Turks, renegade Christians, Armenians, 
Ragusans, and Jews over the two-century-old commercial hegemony 
of Venice and Genoa. Greek, Armenian, Ragusan, and Jewish mer- 
chants rapidly became the chief tax farmers, bankers, and businessmen 
of the new Empire. Members of Greek noble families—the Batazidai, 
Chrysoloroi, Azanaioi, and Chalkokondyles among them—captured 
part of the trade of the Euxine and even the fur trade of Russia."* The 
wealthiest tax farmer, merchant, and leaseholder of imperial revenues 
—until his hanging in 1576—was the popularly hated “Son of the 
Devil” Michael Cantacuzenus, who used to build fifteen or more 
galleys for the Ottoman fleet every year and could, in practice, nominate 
Greek Orthodox bishops and the princes of Moldavia and Wallachia.” 


14 George Young, Corps de droit ottoman (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1995-6), Ill, 66n.; 
Libyer, “The Ottoman Turks,” English Historical Review, XXX (1915), 582. 

15 Fernand Braudel, La Méditerranée et le monde méditerranéen 2 l’épopue de Philippe Il 
(Paris: Armand Colin, 1949), pp. 81, 246. 

16 Eugenio Albéri, ed., Relazioni degli ambasciatori veneti al Senato, serie Mla, vol. II 
(Florence, 1844), 412. 

17 Young, Corps de droit ottoman, Ill, 65-68. 

18N. lorga, “Les grandes familles byzantines et l’idée byzantine en Roumanie,” Bulletin 
de la Section historique de l’ Académie Roumaine [hereafter cited as Bulletin, Acad. Roumaine), 
XVIII (1931), 3-5; Charles Thornton Forster and F. H. Blackburne Daniell, ed., The Life and 
Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq (London, 1881), I, 18. 

19 Torga, “Les grandes familles,” 
Gottwald, “Phanariotische Studien,” Leipziger Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Stidosteuropa [hereafter 
cited as LVjsfSOE], V. (1941), 43; Samuel Gerlach, ed., Stephan Gerlach dess Aeltern Tage- 
Buch . . . (Frankfurt am Main, 1674), p. 60. 
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The capacities of the former Byzantine aristocracy to provide a 
sufficient number of merchant recruits failed to satisfy the require- 
ments of the capital. The Empire therefore opened the commerce of the 
Black Sea to the common people.” Displacing or absorbing the Genoese, 
Armenian, and native Rumanian merchant classes, Greek merchants 
settled in increasing numbers in cattle and grain-rich Wallachia and 
Moldavia, upon which the Ottoman capital depended so much for its 
daily bread and salt and mutton.”* By 1600 Greek merchants were in 
control of a significant portion of the commerce of the eastern half of 
the Balkan peninsula. 

Ottoman techniques for provisioning the capital were more or less 
perfected by the middle of the sixteenth century. The provisioners were 
either private traders and trade associations, specially authorized to 
purchase foods or other commodities, or official government buyers, the 
latter chiefly concerned with the purchase of grains. The Black Sea 
coast of Bulgaria, the Rumanian principalities, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Morea, and several districts of Asia Minor were rapidly forced 
to reserve a large part of their surplus production in grains, sheep, 
cattle, horses, butter, tallow, honey, wax, and timber for export to the 
Ottoman capital. 

The state policy of caring for the needs of Constantinople, of other 
cities, and of the army and navy led to the concentration of trade in the 
hands of monopolists and possessors of special privileges. Fur traders, 
salt farmers, purveyors of beef and mutton, and buyers and exporters 
of silk, wool, cotton, coffee, rice, oil, grains, wax, copper, lead, and 
saltpeter were all required to purchase government patents authorizing 
them to engage in the commerce of their choice. 

Merchants charged with satisfying the needs of the capital and state 
at first made their purchases in the port towns. Soon, however, they 
extended their operations into the interior, forcing peasants to sell them 
their goods at prices even lower than those fixed by the state, buying 
merchandise for their private enrichment as well as for the requirements 
of state and capital, and effectively cornering the market. Between 
peasant and merchant monopolist, however humble the latter’s origins, 
the gulf was deep before the end of the sixteenth century. In the 
eighteenth century, Macedonian peasants even preferred to make grain 
deliveries to the port of Salonika at their own expense rather than 


20 Gottwald, ‘“‘Phanariotische Studien,” LVjsfSOE, V (1941), 4-6. 
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(Czernowitz: H. Pardini, 1912), pp. 9-10, 55-56, 61; N. lorga, A History of Roumania; 
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Unwin Ltd., 1925), p. 128. 
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receive the dreaded visit of rapacious government buyers and mono- 
polists.™ 

The third stimulus to the rise of a Balkan merchant class was the 
urbanization policy of the Ottoman state. Applied energetically to 
Constantinople, this policy was extended simultaneously to the Balkan 
interior. New towns were founded: Babadagh in, Dobrudja, Osman 
Pazar in the district of Sumen, Orhanije in the Stara Planina, Tatar 
Pazardzik, Novi Pazar, Tirana, Elbasan, Sarajevo, Travnik, Kopriilii 
(Veles), and Pirot. The first two centuries of Ottoman occupation, un- 
favorable to the development of Novo Brdo, Ochrida (Ohrid), Trnovo, 
Srebrenica, Mesembria, and Anchialus, inspired the expansion of Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), Adrianople, Janina, Salonika, Larissa (Yenizehir), 
Tripolitsa (Tripolis), Pljevlje, Prokuplje, Uskiib (Skoplje), Monastir 
(Bitolj), Sofia, Belgrade, Valjevo, Uzice, Kladovo (Fethislam), 
Hercegnovi (Castelnuovo), Mostar, Foéa, Banja Luka, Zvornik, Jajce, 
and Livno.” 

The formation of empire required the amelioration of the arteries 


22 Walter Hahn, Die Verpflegung Konstantinopels durch staatliche Zwangswirtschaft nach 
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(Amsterdam, 1785), I, 32-33; G(uillaume) A(ntoine) Oliver, Voyage dans l’Empre 
othoman, l’'Egypte et la Perse, fait par ordre du Gouvernement, pendant les six premiéres 
années de la République, 1 (Paris, an IX), 360-61; (Louis-Auguste) Félix-Beaujour, Tableau 
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of imperial intercourse: the war routes linking Larissa, Varna, Vidin, 
Sofia, Salonika, Skoplje, Belgrade, Novi Pazar, and Sarajevo to the 
capital, to each other, to the Danube, and to the Adriatic coastal cities 
of Ragusa and Spalato. The joining of the principal cities of the sea- 
coast to the frontiers of the north through the forging of political unity 
quickened the building of caravan stations or hans, which provided 
merchants and travelers with temporary quarters and a place to keep 
their goods. Palankas, or crudely constructed forts housing a con- 
tingent of soldiers, several officials, and a number of craftsmen, arose 
around many of the caravan stations. A few such stations became im- 
portant centers of handicraft production or exchange: Tatar Pazardzik, 
Harmanli, and Caribrod on the route between Adrianople and Ni3; 
Dupnica and Petrié between Sofia and the valley of the Vardar; 
Ruscuk (Ruse), SviStov, and Lom along the Danube; Bal¢ik and 
Karoana along the Black Sea.” 

The Turkish historian Omer Litfi Barkan estimates that the popula- 
tion of Adrianople, Athens, Sarajevo, Monastir, Skoplje, Sofia, Larissa, 
and Trikkala increased by 68 per cent between 1525 and 1575. Whatever 
the exact percentage of urban growth, the urban population of the 
Balkans, much depleted during the previous century of war and civil 
disorder, unquestionably expanded during the sixteenth century. More- 
over, the Balkan urban increase was no less remarkable than the urba 
increase in the western Mediterranean.” 
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The growth of Balkan towns promoted the spread of trade. The 
principal initial beneficiaries of Balkan urban expansion in the western 
and even central Balkan provinces, however, were not Orthodox 
merchants but Moslems, Roman Catholic Slavs from Ragusa, Italians, 
western Europeans, and Jews. Not until the end of the sixteenth century, 
after the slowing-down of Jewish immigration and the decline of 
Ragusa, did the Orthodox urban element begin to expand significantly 
in the area west of the line Vidin-Sofia-Salonika. 


II 


The center of world commerce shifted in the seventeenth century 
to the Atlantic. Holland and England, eager to expand their trade and 
challenge the political and commercial supremacy of Catholic Spain, be- 
came places of refuge for Jewish merchants. In the eighteenth century, 
European industry bloomed and the population of Europe grew both 
in wealth and in number. In the footsteps of economic expansion fol- 
lowed intellectual enlightenment. Intellectual tolerance of the Jews 
became widespread, even in the Germanies, where the ruling and 
“thinking” classes began to see or pretend to see the Jew in the image 
of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. 

Tempted by the promise of tolerance and economic opportunity, 
many Jews flocked to the prosperous West. The Jewish population 
movements of medieval and Renaissance times were reversed, and 
Jews departed from Poland, Russia, and Turkey for western, central, 
and Danubian Europe. In 1650 Holland’s Jewish population numbered 
3,000; in 1790 the number of Dutch Jews exceeded 50,000." In 1735 
fewer than 12,000 Jews lived in Hungary, and most of them were recent 
immigrants.”’ The number of Hungarian Jews then grew to 75,000 in 
1785, 128,000 in 1805, and 225,000 in 1825."* Very few Jews inhabited 
Moldavia and Wallachia before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
but in 1825 Moldavia and Wallachia counted 80,000 Jews.” Sephardic, 
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Italian, and Oriental Jewries constituted half the total Jewish population 
of the world in 1650 but only 20 per cent two centuries later.” 

The Jews going west came mostly from Russia and Poland, where 
acute anti-Semitism erupted in the seventeenth century. Many of them, 
however, also came from the Ottoman Empire, where intolerance of the 
Jews increased while in the West it diminished. In the second half of 
the sixteenth century, for example, Ottoman Jews were made subject to 
sumptuary laws regulating dress.** Spanish Moors, who settled in Con- 
stantinople in large numbers at the end of the century, brought virulent 
anti-Jewish feelings with them, which they communicated to other resi- 
dents.” The soldiery of the capital, moreover, was prone to set fire to 
Jewish quarters in order to plunder Jewish properties during the con- 
fusion. 

By 1800 Jews hardly dared enter, much less live in, those towns of 
the Bosporus which had a heavy Greek Orthodox population, where 
they were often objects of “toutes sortes d’avanies, qui, dans la croyance 
du peuple, passaient pour méritoires.” Jewish fishmongers passing on 
the quays, for example, were sometimes assaulted—maliciously rather 
than jestingly—with flying snowballs or less innocuous missiles. Prince 
Nikolaos Soutsos, an enlightened Greek who was critical of such 
hooliganism, relates in his memoirs that no Jew dared appear in the 
streets of such towns during Holy Week. Street urchins greased his 
beard with tar and set fire to it if he did. On Good Friday, they even 
filed in procession with the mannequin of a wretched Jew, chanting 
“une kyrielle d’invectives les plus grossiéres contre le peuple d'Israél” 
and burning the Jew in effigy in the night to avenge Christendom “du 
péché originel de la nation hébraique.” ** Greek intolerance of the Jews, 
however, did not initially provoke but rather sprang from the decline 
of the role of the Jews in the Empire. 

The Jewish element in Balkan towns had risen rapidly between the 
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close of the fifteenth and middle of the seventeenth century. Sofia, 
without a Jew in 1520, contained 52 Jewish families in 1546, 300 Jews 
in 1578, and 2,000 Jews in 1664. Monastir counted 34 Jewish families c. 
1525 and 200 families in 1591. Skoplje numbered 12 Jewish families c. 
1525, 32 families in 1546, and 3,000 Jews in 1688. Adrianople contained 
201 Jewish families c. 1525, 1,000 families in 1555, and 16,000 Jews in 
1664. Salonika contained 2,465 Jewish families c. 1525, 2,807 families 
in 1568, and perhaps 40,000 Jews in 1664. Constantinople numbered 
1,500 Jewish families in 1477, 1,647 families c. 1525, over 15,000 Jews 
in 1553, and 30,000 in 1574.*° 

Probably leveling off in Constantinople before 1600,*° the Jewish 
population declined in most Balkan towns between 1660 and 1800. 
Many Jews from Salonika and Morea emigrated to Smyrna, which be- 
came the center of the eastern Mediterranean trade, partly in conse- 
quence of the War of Candy (1645-1669), during which the com- 
mercial intercourse of Salonika with the West was much curtailed. The 
Jews of Spalato, Ragusa, and the Ionian Islands—geographically near 
if not politically part of the Ottoman polity—also diminished in number 
as the commerce of these places stagnated or fell off. An undetermined 
number of Jews left the Ottoman Empire in the eighteenth century 
for Vienna, Trieste, Livorno, Amsterdam, London, and Hamburg, all 
centers of expanding economies.” Certain estimates, reliable in their 
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suggestiveness if not in their arithmetic exactitude, purport to show that 
the Jewish population of Salonika declined from a possible 40,000 in 
the 1660's to 30,000 in 1715, 20,000 in 1734, 18,000 in 1783, and 12,000 c. 
1792.°° The Jewish population of Zemun (Semlin) declined from 1,000 
in 1680 to less than one-tenth this number in 1750. The Jews of 
Belgrade and Skoplje, and perhaps of Sarajevo and Vidin, also declined 
in number at the end of the seventeenth century, although in several 
of these places they recovered part of their former demographic and 
economic strength during the second half of the eighteenth century.” 

The messianism of Shabbethai Zebi (Zevi) inspired Ottoman Jews 
to neglect their wordly affairs, already suffering from a slowdown in 
business brought on by a severe internal social crisis throughout the 
Empire and by the seemingly unending wars with Persia, Austria, and 
Venice. Sir Paul Rycaut, observant English consul in Smyrna, reports 
the spread of an apocalyptic and chiliast movement from Con- 
stantinople to Buda. Everywhere he “perceived a strange transport 
in the Jews, none of them attending to any business, unless to wind up 
former negotiations, and prepare themselves and families for a journey 
to Jerusalem. . .” In Salonika the Jews engaged in abnormal fasting 
or “buried themselves in their gardens, covering their naked bodies 
with earth, their heads only excepted, [and] remained in those beds 
of dirt, until their bodies were stiffened with cold and moisture: 
others would endure to have melted wax dropt upon their shoulders: 
others to roul [sic] themselves in snow, and throw their bodies in the 
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Turquie, l'Asie, Sourie; Palestine, Haute et Basse Egypte, &c. (Amsterdam, 1720), 1, 37; 
Nicolas V. Michoff, Beitrége zur Handelsgeschichte Bulgariens (Sofia: “Knipegraph,” 1943), 
I, 1; Dusan Panteli¢, ‘““Vojno-geografski opisi Srbije pred Kotinu Krajinu od 1783 i 1784 god.’ 
[Military-geographic descriptions of Serbia in 1783 and 1784], Spomenik, LXXXII, 2d cl., 
Book 64 (1936), p. 7; Félix-Beaujour, Tableau du commerce, 1, 51-53. Arasy, French consul 
in Salonika, places the Jewish population of the city in 1777 at 25,000, which is probably too 
high. Cf. Michel Lascaris, “Salonique 4 la fin du XVIlIlIe siécle d'aprés le consul de France 
J. V. Arasy,” Les Balkans, X, No. 4 (Athens, 1938), pp. 375-76. 

39D. J. Popovié, O Cincarima; prilozi pitanju postanka naseg gradjanskog drustva [On the 
Tsintsars [Vlachs]; contributions to the problem of the formation of our middle class} (2d ed.; 
Belgrade: Drag. Gregorié, 1937), p.. 128, n. 102. 

40 On Jews in Belgrade, see: K. N. Kosti¢, “Gradja za istoriju srpske trgovine,”” Spomenik, 
LXVI, 2d cl., Book 52 (1926), p. 190; Drag. M. Pavlovic, ‘‘Finansije i privreda za vreme 
austriske vladavine u Srbiji (1718-1739) po gradji iz betkih arhiva” [Finances and economy 
in Serbia under Austrian rule, 1718-1739, on the basis of Viennese archive materials], Glas, 
LXIV, 2d cl., Book 40 (1901), pp. 18-20; Vuk Vinaver, “Tursko stanovnistvo u Srbiji za 
vreme Prvog srpskog ustanka” [résumé in German: “Die tirkische Bevolkerung Serbiens im 
Zeitalter der serbischen Revolution”, Istoriski Glasnik, No. 2 (1955), PP. 43-44. 
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coldest season of the winter into the sea, or frozen waters. But the most 
common manner of mortification was first to prick their backs and sides 
with thorns, and then to give themselves thirty nine lashes.” In 1666, 
under duress, Shabbethai unexpectedly embraced Islam, and part of the 
Jewish community of Salonika followed his example. The coming of the 
“Fifth Monarchy” was thus postponed.” 

Jews who remained in the Ottoman Empire after 1666, although 
somewhat sobered by Shabbethai’s apostasy, were psychologically 
further removed from the climate of modern capitalism and tended to 
be less wealthy, less enterprising, and generally less able than those 
who departed. By 1750 the Ottoman Jews, it seems, had “truly fallen.” 
Mutual rivalries, enormous expenses for gifts and bribes to the Turks 
for the conservation of ancient privileges, and a predilection for con- 
spicuous consumption, or “ane certaine magnificence outrée d’Espagnol,” 
had caused the dwindling of the fortunes of the numerically pre- 
ponderant Ottoman Jews of Hispanic origin.’ Only the so-called 
“Portuguese” and “Livornese” (or “Italian”) Jews, more recent ar- 
rivals who were under the protection of France, continued to perpetuate 
the earlier traditions of Jewish wealth and enterprise.“ 


III 


Slowly and almost imperceptibly, Balkan towns became less Jewish, 
less Armenian and sometimes even less Turkish, and more Greek, 
more Slavic, and more Albanian. In Old Serbia ana Macedonia, from 
which many thousands of families fled to Hungary in 1690, the trend 
was complicated by the fact that towns often became more Greek or 
Albanian in regions inhabited until that time mainly by Slavs. This 
urban renationalization, in spite of seeming contradictions, was the 


41 Sir Paul Rycaut (late consul of Smyrna & fellow of the Royall Societie), The History 
of the Turkish Empire, from the Year 1623, to the Year 1677, Containing the Reigns of the 
Three Last Emperors ... (London, 1687), pp. 174-81. On the movement of Shabbethai 
Zebi, see also H. Graetz, History of the Jews (Philadelphia: Jewish Publication Society of 
America, c. 1895), V, 118-66; Abram Leon Schahar, A History of the Jews (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1937), pp. 242-44; Solomon Grayzel, A History of the Jews (Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1947), pp. 512-15. 

424. N., Aff. Etr. B™! 239, memoir on the commerce of the Black Sea, Doc. No. 1, 
Constantinople, 1751. The anonymous author of the memoir actually observes that the Jews 
of Constantinople have “truly fallen ...in company with the Armenians.” See also the 
memoir on “the character of the people of the country, their commerce,” ibid., Doc. No. 18, 
1751-53. 

43 A. N., Aff. Etr. B™ 234, memoir on the Portuguese and Italian Jews, 1693; A. N., Aff. 
Etr. B™ 237, memoir on the commerce of Salonika, August 1736. 
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first, however unconscious, step toward the realization of the yet distant 
goal of the uninational town and uninational state. 

During the Austro-Turkish war of 1683-1690, the Germanic-Imperial 
armies temporarily occupied or besieged and burned or destroyed large 
parts of Belgrade, Sarajevo, Vidin, Skoplije, Stip, Veles, and Tetovo.“* 
Before the war Skoplje had attained a population of 40-60,000 and 
Belgrade more than 50,000. The inhabitants of these towns—Turks, 
Jews, and Armenians, as well as some Slavs and Greeks—fled with the 
Turks, joined the Germans (Austrians), or died of disease and the 
wounds of war. The Serbs and Christian Albanians of Prizren and 
Prigtina, along with many thousands of rebellious townsmen from 
other parts of Old Serbia and Macedonia, fled northward with the 
Germanic-Imperial armies. The repopulation measures of Austria 
(which occupied Belgrade for two decades, 1718-1738) and Turkey 
were only partially successful. On the eve of the Napoleonic wars 
Skoplje still numbered only 6,000 and Belgrade only 25,000 in- 
habitants.*° 

The long and deleterious wars that Turkey waged against Persia, 
Russia, Poland, Venice, and the Germanic-Roman Empire of the 
Hapsburgs between 1592 and 1718 are often cited in explanation of the 
inability of the Turks to reproduce themselves and replenish their 
emptied towns with their own kind. After the close of the sixteenth 
century, the employment of Christian auxiliaries in the Ottoman 
armies became less customary. Turkish war losses in manpower, losses 
largely of the towns, consequently became heavier. Ottoman towns in 
the central and western Balkan areas, where the urban decline was 
most pronounced, could not draw upon adequate Turkish reserves from 
the surrounding rural areas because the peasants of these regions were 
by and large Christian Slavs or Moslem Slavs and Albanians, rarely 
Turks. 


44 Arno Mehlan, “Grundlinien einer Aussenhandlungsgeschichte Bulgariens,” Stidostdeutsche 
Forschungen, lll (1939), 731; Lyuben Lape, “Prilog kon izuéavanjeto na drustveno-ekonomskite 
i polititki priliki na Makedonija vo XVIII vek” [Contribution to the study of socio-economic 
and political conditions in Macedonia in the eighteenth century] (résumé in French), Glasnik 
na Institutot za nacionalna tstorija, Il, No. 1 (Skopje, 1958), p. 102. 

45 V. Radovanovié, “Skoplje,” Narodna enciklopedija, 1V (1929), 128-29; V. Radovanovié, 
“Prigtina” and “Prizren” idid., II] (1928), 695, 698; Stojan Novakovié, “S Morave na Vardar, 
26-29 oktobra 1886, putne beleke” (Travel Notes: From the Morava to the Vardar, Oct. 
26-29, 1886), Godifnjica Nikole Cupiéa, XIII (Belgrade, 1893), 38; Djordjevi¢, Srbija pre sto 
godina, p. 153; Tihomir R. Djordjevicé, Makedonija (2d ed.; Belgrade: Udruzenje Juzno- 
Srbijanaca, 1929), pp. 82-83; Bajraktarevic, “Uskiib,” Encyclopédie de V’Islam, IV, 1110; 
Premrou, “Jermenska kolonija,” Spomenik, LXVI, 2d cl., Book 52 (1926), p. 213n.; 
Kriegsarchiv (Vienna), Feldakten, Tiirkenkrieg 1689, fasc. 167. 
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Moreover, the plague spread easily through the large towns and 
agglomerated villages of the coasts and river valleys, where the Turks 
were often the chief inhabitants and hence the principal victims. The 
forest and mountains, while not wholly effective isolators, dissipated its 
force and hindered its extension to the pastoral and semiagricultural 
communities of the Slavs, Vlachs, Greeks, and Albahians. The com- 
mon practice of locating their dwellings at some distance from each 
other afforded further protection against the plague to the inhabitants 
of many Slav and Albanian forest and highland communities. Only 
the Slavs, Greeks (and Greco-Vlachs), and Albanians were thus able 
to furnish new colonists for the unfortunate towns decimated by war 
or epidemic. 

The sexual attitudes and practices of the Turks also account for 
the decline of the Turkish population in Balkan towns. Pouqueville, 
the well-known French traveler, consul, and chronicler of Greek and 
Balkan history, writes of the Moreote women of Moslem faith and of 
Moslem sexual habits in general: 


Quoique souvent elles [Moreote Moslem women] soient grecques elles-mémes, 
rarement ont-elles, comme ces derniéres, un grand nombre d’enfants; ce qu’il faut 
attribuer, d’une part, a la polygamie, et de l’autre, a l'art effroyable des avortemens 
qui leur est familier: nulle part ses effets ne furent aussi funestes, ni si solennelle- 
ment consacrés. Avoués publiquement dans la famille du sultan, qui condamne 
a la stérilité ses soeurs et ses niéces, ces moyens affreux de dépopulation passent 
dans les différentes classes de la société. Si un Turc soupconne la fidélité de ses 
femmes, elles ne balancent pas 4 commettre le crime; elles s’y livrent méme, et 
sans remords, dans la seule vue de conserver leurs attraits, et de ménager cette 
beauté qui leur donne l’empire sur des rivales avec lesquelles elles ne cessent 
d’étre en guerre. 


The practice of polygamy and abortion and the spread of venereal 
disease reduced the reproductive powers of the Turks.*° 

The recovery of Balkan towns in the, sixteenth century was ac- 
companied and followed by the growth of suburbs or varosi." With 


46F. C. H. L. Pouqueville, Voyage en Morée, 2 Constantinople, en Albanie, et dans 
plusieurs autres parties de l’'Empire othoman, pendant les années 1798, 1799, 1800 et 1801 
(Paris, 1805), I, 265. 

47 Eberhard Wolfgramm, “Die osmanische Reichskrise im Spiegel der bulgarischen 
Haidukendichtung,” LVjsfSOE, VI (1942), 36. Busbecq, Imperial Ambassador to the Porte, 
made the following observation in 1555 regarding Belgrade: “In front of the city are very 
large suburbs, built without any regard to order. These are inhabited by people of different 
nations—Turks, Greeks, Jews, Hungarians, Dalmatians, and many more.” And he con- 
cluded: “Indeed, throughout the Turkish Empire, the suburbs, as a rule, are larger than 
the towns, and suburbs and town together give the idea of a very considerable place.” Cf. Forster 
and Daniell, Life and Letters of Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq, p. 93. On the growth of suburbs in 
Albania around 1600 and later, see Sufflay, “Stidte, . . .” Denkschriften, philosoph.-hist. K1., 


LXIII/1 (1924), pp. 27-29, 33, 35- 
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the decline of the urban nuclei during the War of Candy and Austro- 
Turkish wars, the varofani or suburban Christian inhabitants obtained 
access to the urban centers. In 1669, for example, Mehmed IV issued 
a firman authorizing Bulgarians to settle in the Turkish quarters of 
Sofia, where the population had diminished, while expressly forbidding 
Turks and Jews to live in the Bulgarian quarter.** The modification 
of the principle or practice of restricting each quarter to one or two 
specially designated religious confessions probably also occurred in 
other towns, as Christian recruits were sought to perform economic 
tasks formerly belonging to Turks, Bosnian Moslems, Jews, Ragusans, 
or Armenians. 

Sarajevo, it appears, lacked even a single Christian family in 1520. 
In 1655, 1 per cent of its population was Christian. In 1807, one fourth 
of its inhabitants were Christian, virtually all Orthodox Serbs. 
Christians comprised 6 per cent of the population of Banja Luka in 
1655 and 80 per cent in 1807, half Roman Catholics and half Orthodox 
Serbs. The total population of both towns was considerably smaller at 
the close of the eighteenth century than it had been in 1655. The 
Moslem element declined both absolutely and relatively, while the 
Christian element increased.” In 1578, Philippopolis contained 250 
Christians; in 1680, 10,000 of the town’s inhabitants were Orthodox 
Greeks and Bulgarians.*” Between 1734 and 1792 the total population 
of Salonika, which had declined during the previous half-century, 
grew by 50 per cent. The Greek element in the town may have in- 
creased from 20 to 25 per cent of the total population, the Jewish 
element fell perhaps from 50 to 20 per cent of the total, while the 
Moslem element, made up of Janissary families of diverse ethnic 
origins, increased from 30 to 55 per cent of the total. The Greek ele- 
ment expanded further after 1790 through the immigration of Epirote 
and Macedonian Greeks or Hellenized Vlachs fleeing the persecution 
of Ali Pasha and of other warlords and wandering Albanian bands.” 

In those Serbian and Macedonian towns where the Moslem population 
grew either absolutely or relatively during the eighteenth century, the 


48 Wilhelmy, Hochbulgarien, 1, 64-66 

49 Barkan, “Quelques observations,” Recucils de la Société Jean Bodin, Vil, No. 2, p. 295; 
Aleksandar Solovjev, ““Nestanak bogomilstva 1 islamizacija Bosne” (“La fin du bogomilisme et 
l’islamisation de la Bosnie’’), Godifnjak Istoriskog Drustva Bosne I Hercegovine (Sarajevo, 
1949), p. 65, n. 7; Amédée Chaumette des Foss¢s, Voyage en Bosnie dans les années 1807 et 
1808 (Paris, 1822), pp. 33, 41. 

50 Jiretek, Die Heerstrasse, p. 131; K. N. Kosti¢, “Gradja za istoriju srpske trgovine,” 
Spomenik, LXVI, 2d cl., Book 52 (1926), p. 175n. 

51 References are given in note 38. For a somewhat different view on the population of 
Salonika, see Svoronos, Le commerce de Salonique, pp. 7-10. 
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increase is mainly attributable to the advent of Albanian or Bosnian 
Moslems. After the northward trek of Serbs, Macedo-Slavs, Christian 
Albanians, and even Greeks in the company of the armies of Austria, 
Albanian Moslems moved into Kosovo and Macedonia and then north- 
ward to Karanovac (the future Kraljevo), Trstenik, Cuprija, Ni, and 
Vidin. Other Albanians moved into Bulgaria and during the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1768-1774 spread southward into Morea. After 1750 
Bosnian Moslems moved into western Serbia and settled in Belgrade. 
Some Moslem Albanians and Bosnians came as merchants and peace- 
ful settlers, but the bulk appeared as conquering irregulars or mer- 
cenaries, part-time bandits, and primitive herdsmen.” 

Macedo-Vlach commercial towns reached the height of their 
prosperity around and shortly after 1750. Among the most flourishing 
of the Epirote, Macedonian, and Thessalian communities engaged in 
the carrying trade was the Vlach town of Moschopolis, which in 1750 
may have attained a population of 40,000. Hidden in a mountain 
fastness and thus long secure from the envy of outlaws and Ottoman 
officials, the citizens of Moschopolis grew rich through the sale of 
the products of their flocks—wool, hides, and cheese—to Jewish buyers 
of Salonika and to Italian merchants. After the treaty of Passarowitz 
(1718) they extended their trade to Hungary. In the war years of 
1769 and 1788, however, rude Albanian bandit raiders (an example of 
Frederic C. Lane’s “protection-producing” or “viclence-using” enter- 
prises) °* fell upon and devastated Moschopolis. At the head of the 
band in 1788 was the father of Ali Pasha; Ali Pasha himself later com- 
pleted the destruction, and soon the town was reduced to two hundred 
shepherd huts. 

52 Vuk Vinaver, “Trgovina Bara, Bijelog Polja i Podgorice sa Dubrovnikom (1720-1760)” 
[The trade of Bar (Antivari), Bijelo Polje, and Podgorica with Dubrovnik, 1720-1760], 
Istoriski Zapisi, Year V1, Vol. IX, No. 2 (Cetinje, 1953), p. 467; V. Radovanovié, “Kumanovo,” 
Narodna enciklopedija, 1, 573-74; Panteli¢, ““Vojno-geografski opisi,”” Spomentk, LXXXII, 2d 
cl., Book 64, pp. 29-90; Vinaver, “Tursko stanovnistvo” Istoriski Glasnik, No. 2 (1955), pp. 
45-48; Traian Stoianovich, “L’économie balkanique aux XVIle et XVIIle siécles,” unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, University of Paris, 1952, pp. 30-32, 37-38. 

53 For the use of the terms and a discussion of the concepts of “protection-producing” and 
“violence-using” enterprises, see Frederic C. Lane, “Economic Consequences of Organized 
Violence,” Journal of Economic History, XVMl (1958), 401-17. 
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1927), p. 55; E. M. Cousinéry, Voyage dans la Macédoine, contenant des recherches sur 
Vhistoire, la géographie et les antiquités de ce pays, 2 tomes in one vol. (Paris, 1831), 1,17; 
Félix-Beaujour, Tableau du commerce, 1, 328; Apostolos E. Vakalopoulos, Oi dytikomakedones 
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In 1770, Vlach refugees from Moschopolis founded the new 
Macedonian town of KruSevo. After the second razzia against the 
Moschopolitans, the great local lord Ismail Bey of Seres welcomed the 
fleeing Vlach refugees to his bailiwick, where they found employment 
as drovers, carters, and cotton commission agents. Other Vlachs, not 
necessarily victims of the disasters of Moschopolis, settled in other parts 
of Macedonia, in Hungary and the Banat, and in Morea.” 

The banditry and disorders of the half-century after 1769 brought 
ruin to almost the entire countryside of Morea and to many small 
market towns, namely Grevena in southwestern Macedonia and the 
Albanian, Vlacho-Bulgarian, and Greco-Bulgarian towns of Arbanasi 
(near Trnovo), Stanimaka, Rahovo, Panagjuriste, Kalofer, and 
Kopriv8tica, in Bulgaria. The Count of Ferriéres-Sauveboeuf noted in 
1788, while the Turks were waging war against Austria and Russia, 
that the outrages of the Turkish troops had “frightened nearly all the 
inhabitants of Bulgaria” into taking flight to “the mountains of 
Macedonia.” ** Some groups of rural and semiurban refugees, like the 
Greek-speaking Sarakatsanoi, reverted to a pastoral and seminomadic 
life; others—Greeks, Vlachs, Macedo-Slavs, and Bulgarians—founded 
new communities or fled to commercial centers with older traditions.” 

In Serbia, as in Macedonia, Albania, and Bulgaria, bandit chiefs 
seized the reins of government, challenged the authority of the Sultan, 
and attempted to expropriate Serbian peasants of their properties, 
extend corvée labor and other features of serfdom (the ¢if#lik system 
of property relations), and increase the fiscal burdens of the rural 
merchant class. The Serbs rose in rebellion, organized their own 
“protection-producing” enterprise, and in ten years of war exterminated, 
converted, or expelled almost the entire Moslem element from the 
Pashalik of Belgrade. The towns of Serbia were depopulated, reduced 
to simple villages. Except in the so-called fortress towns, such as 
Belgrade and UzZice, Serbia found itself without Turks and without 


55 Cousinéry, Voyage dans la Macédoine, 1, 17-18; Richard Busch-Zantner, Agrarverfassung, 
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56 Ibid., p. 68; Stoianovich, “L’économie balkanique,” pp. 48-50; Vakalopoulos, Os 
dytikomakedones apodemoi, p. 12; Sakazov, Bulgarische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, p. 224. 
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géographiques des voyages faits en Turquie (Paris, 1790), I, 128-30. 
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Narrative of a Journey from Constantinople to England (Philadelphia, 1828), p. 82. 
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Moslems, that is, without the old violence-using enterprises. The 
deurbanized towns were later reurbanized, and Serbia almost achieved 
the nineteenth-century ideal of the uninational town and uninational 
state. 

The Greek War of Independence, although substantially different 
in origin from the Serbian wars of national liberation, gave the 
Greeks in revolt and the new Greek state a similar opportunity to 
realize rural and urban national homogeneity through the expulsion 
or annihilation of the Turkish and Moslem Albanian minority (the 
old violence-using agencies) and the Hellenization of Orthodox 
Albanians and Vlachs. In Bosnia, Herzegovina, Kosovo, Metohija, 
Macedonia, Epirus, Thessaly, and Bulgaria, national liberation came 
later, not because renationalization tendencies were absent in the 
eighteenth century, but because of the extreme complexity of the 
ethnic and religious composition of these territories, which delayed the 
emergence of a strong, single, popular protection-producing authority. 


IV 


The protectionist and urbanization policies of the Ottoman Empire 
in the era of its political ascendance stimulated the development of 
craft industries in Balkan towns and the emergence, in the chief cities, 
of an important textile industry, including the woolen manufacture 
of the Jewish community of Salonika.®’ Derived from Byzantium or 
from Spain through the agency of the Iberian Jews, Ottoman manu- 
facturing traditions were maintained intact for almost a century after 
the reign of Suleiman the Magnificent. No new technical advances 
were made in the seventeenth century, however, and the protection of 
Ottoman industry later ceased. The once flourishing Greek, Turkish, 
and Jewish textile manufactures of Salonika, Brusa, Adrianople, and 
Constantinople declined or disappeared.” 

The abandonment of mercantilist and protectionist policies was 
itself a reflection and consequence of the decline of the Ottoman 
government as a protection-producing enterprise, which stemmed in 
part from the failure of the Ottoman Empire to participate in the gen- 
eral European demographic expansion of the eighteenth century. 


60 [.(saac) S.(amuel) Emmanuel, Historie de l'industrie des tissus des Israélites de Salonique 
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Several European states, namely Russia and Hungary, opened their 
frontiers to settlement by other Europeans. Ottoman policy, on the 
other hand, encouraged many Ottoman subjects to flee and discouraged 
foreigners from settling in the dominions of the Sultan. The population 
of European Turkey, three or four times that of Hungary in 1700, 
failed to keep pace with that of its neighbor, which increased—as we 
shall see in detail later—by 400 per cent between 1700 and 1800. Thus, 
in 1800, the population of Hungary probably exceeded that of 
European Turkey. 

The decline or stagnation of population, unless compensated by 
technological, commercial, or territorial expansion or innovation, pro- 
vokes a decline or stagnation of total and, under certain conditions, 
even per capita purchasing power. Ottoman demographic stagnation 
was accompanied, as we have seen, by an urban demographic contrac- 
tion. Rural stagnation and urban contraction resulted in the narrow- 
ing of the domestic market. Confronted with an inadequate urban 
domestic market for their farm surpluses, the landowning classes 
sought to place their goods in foreign markets. 

The expansion of towns, population, and industry in western and 
central Europe during the eighteenth century created a rising demand 
for the rural production of the Balkans: grains, hides, cattle, meat, oil, 
wax, silk, wool, cotton, tobacco, and timber. The increased demand 
produced a rapid rise in the price of rural commodities. The land- 
owning classes were thus able to realize their aims. Their successes, how- 
ever, aroused the jealousy of Ottoman officials and urban or semiurban 
proprietors, who hired and armed each his own band of destitute 
men in order to force the Balkan peasantry to accept “protection.” In 
many areas, especially near the coasts or in the lowlands and river 
valleys, the peasant soon found himself with two landlords, one to 
whom he paid a legal rent and another to whom he gave “protection 
money” in the form of a portion of his produce. 


62 For a more complete discussion of demographic and economic change in the Balkans 
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The urban property-owning classes thus acquired a primary interest 
in the accumulation of wealth through the expropriation of the peasant 
and exportation of expropriated rural commodities. They ceased to 
have a profound or primary ‘nterest in the protection of industry, 
while the landowning class¢. fundamentally opposed to the pro- 
tection of commodities which were nore expensive than their European 
counterparts and of poorer quality. European states and merchants, 
furthermore, obstructed the revival and improvement of Ottoman 
manufactures. 

In a few scattered places of the Balkans and Aegean, namely among 
the Greeks, industry grew, it is true, even during the eighteenth 
century. The town and port of Chios, for example, continued to possess 
a prosperous textile industry, thanks to the ebullience and entrepre- 
neurial ambition or “désir d’entreprendre” of its increasingly Greek 
Orthodox inhabitants. The commercial and industrial prosperity of 
Chios also stemmed from its enjoyment, since the time of Suleiman, 
of judicial and administrative autonomy. Naxos, however, which 
enjoyed even more extensive autonomies, thrived neither on commerce 
nor industry. For the numerous impoverished “nobility” of Naxos, 
tracing their ancestry to the pre-Ottoman Italian aristocracy or to the 
Paleologues and Comnenes, haughtily disdained manual labor.** Local 
autonomies promoted the growth of commerce and industry, but only 





“Quand on considére la Macédoine sous le point de vue de ses avantages naturels, on trouve 
qu’il n’est aucun pays de l'Europe od les individus aient recu plus d’aptitude au bonheur: 
mais quand on I'envisage sous l’aspect de ses formes politiques, on trouve que tous les fléaux 
d'une administration barbare semblent s’étre donné la main pour désoler une des plus belles 
contrées de la terre par la richesse et la variété de ses produits. 

“La moitié de la Macédoine est inculte: le systtme absurde des jachéres est cause que le 
troisi¢éme quart ne produit rien ou produit peu; et telle est la langueur des cultures grecques, 
que le quatriéme quart qui est mis en rapport, ne donne pas le tiers de ses produits possibles.” 

On the basis of Macedonian exports, “on serait tenté de juger favorablement de l'état des 
cultivateurs; mais on se tromperait. Cette surabondance de productions ne prouve rien pour 
leur bonheur, parce qu'elle n’est point l’excédent du nécessaire. Dans les états ot les paysans 
jouissent de la plénitude de leurs droits civils, comme dans la plus grande partie de l'Europe, 
rien ne se vend qu’on n’ait pourvu du moins au nécessaire; c’est alors le vrai superflu que l'on 
exporte. Mais dans les pays qui se rapprochent de l'état de ces contrées of une multitude de 
Négres est mise en action par le fouet de quelques Blancs, l'exportation n'est jamais en propor- 
tion exacte avec. l’'abondance 4 La, des milliers d'individus travaillent 4 produire pour un trés 
petit nombre. La, de petits tyrans réunissent la masse de travail de tout un canton, pour la 
dévorer seuls. . . . En Macédoine comme en Pologne, les paysans meurent de faim, et les 
seigneurs regorgent d'or.” 

Beaujour is manifestly describing the ¢iftlik system of land tenure in !Macedonia. See also 
Michoff, Beitrage, 11. Osterreichische Konsularberichte, 1, 5. 
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1804 (Paris, 1807), II, 49. 
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if the possessors of such liberties also possessed entrepreneurial drive 
and initiative. 

Industry also thrived in the eighteenth century in a few geographi- 
cally isolated Balkan communities, of which the classic example was 
the diminutive Thessalian town of Ambelakia. “A weak and in- 
significant hamlet,” without “a single field in its vicinity,” without a 
navigable river or harbor, inaccessible except by “a goat’s path among 
precipices,” © situated in fact “in the most secluded spot of the whole 
empire, and where no one would look for the haunts of active in- 
dustry,” °’ Ambelakia acquired the prosperous air of “a borough of 
Holland.” “ In 1778 its inhabitants organized themselves as a joint- 
stock company for the purpose of exporting cotton yarn, spun and 
dyed in the community, to Buda, Vienna, Leipzig, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Dresden, Ansbach, and Bayreuth. In 1783 Ambelakia still contained 
less than 1,500 inhabitants. In 1798, however, it numbered 4,000 
and, in 1803, 6,000, and exported every year 2,500 bales of cotton yarn 
to the above-mentioned places, where it possessed agents or branch 
establishments.” 

For twenty years Ambelakia was “left alone,” and it prospered 
because it was left alone—by bandits and government both. But it 
failed too because it was left alone, because the government failed to 
encourage its industry. Ambelakiotes complained in 1801 to the 
British traveler, Edward Daniel Clarke, that they had begun to “feel 
the effect of the preference given to English cotton thread in the 
German markets.” Clarke himself observes that this was surely the 
outcome of “the improvement adopted in Great Britain of spinning 
cotton thread in mills, by means of engines that are worked by steam, 
which has caused such a considerable reduction in its price;—all the 
thread made at Ambelakia being spun by manual labour.” “ 

With the extension of “capitulatory” rights, that is, special political 
and economic privileges, to an ever-larger number of European na- 
tions, all of them producers and exporters of textiles, the interest of 
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Ottoman officialdom in the protection of domestic textile manufactures 
waned. Rami Mehmed Pasha, Grand Vizier, devised-a plan in 1703 
for the general improvement of industry, the founding of new textile 
manufactures in Constantinople, Adrianople, and Salonika, and the 
encouragement in Brusa of Greek manufactures of certain silk fabrics 
hitherto imported from the east. To protect these industries the Grand 
Vizier forbade the exportation of needed raw materials. But the 
vizierate of Rami Mehmed soon fell and the projects “to establish 
cloth and silk-fabric manufactures in the states of the Grand Seigneur 
fell with him,” according to the French Ambassador, who possessed 
definite instructions to bar or hamper the creation of new and rival 
manufactures in Turkey.” Dilatory attempts to promote industry did 
not cease altogether, but the poor quality and high initial prices of new 
textile manufactures and the state’s failure to subsidize domestic in- 
dustries and exclude foreign manufactures by protective tariffs, pre- 
vented the success of Ottoman mercantilist experiments. 

Sarando Papadopoulo, Greek merchant and holder of a patent or 
berat placing him under the protection of France, tried during the 
1760's to found soap “factories” in Coron and Navarino. His plans, 
however, miscarried, for French consuls intervened to prevent the 
creation of manufactures competitive with the soap industry of 
Marseilles and Provence." Upon returning from a special inspection 
tour of the French consulates of the Levant in 1779, Baron de Tott 
advised his Government to continue the obstruction of all efforts to 
start new industry in the Ottoman Empire.” 

Several years earlier the French merchant Claude Flachat (c. 1710- 
1775) had returned to France with Greek weavers and spinners from 
Smyrna, masters of techniques unknown in the West.” If industry 
thrived among the Greeks in a few places only, it was not for lack 
of talent or enterprise but for lack of systematic protection. Rarely 
finding incentive to invest in vulnerable fixed industrial capital, the 
commercial classes put back their profits into commerce. When, at the 
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close of the eighteenth century, a number of Greeks opened soap, 
macaroni, or other “factories,” they founded the new ventures more 
frequently in the ports and towns of the Ukraine or South Russia than 
in their native towns.” 

The Ottoman capital itself was no longer a great center of industry 
by the end of the eighteenth century. If we can believe Edward Daniel 
Clarke, who spent some time there in 1800, Constantinople could 
offer few of the goods and luxuries available in London, Paris, or 
Vienna. In its stalls one found only “the worst manufactured wares of 
the world, . . . unfit for any other market, . . . and yet of the highest 
price.” “Still,” Clarke observed, “you are said to be in the center of the 
commerce of the world: and this may be true enough with reference 
to the freight of vessels passing the Straits which is never landed. View 
the exteriour of Constantinople, and it seems the most opulent and 
flourishing city in Europe; examine its interiour, and its miseries and 
deficiencies are so striking, that it must be considered the meanest and 
poorest metropolis of the world.” 


V 


The absence of industrial protectionism in the Ottoman Empire 
during the eighteenth century, combined with the industrial boom in 
the West, forced the Ottoman provinces to become suppliers of raw 
materials for Europe and buyers of European manufactured, processed 
“colonial,” and luxury goods, principally sugar, coffee, textiles, ex- 
pensive Russian furs, and central European hardware and glassware. 
The sixteenth-century balance between commerce and industry was 
now weighted in favor of commerce, and Balkan merchants profited 
from the change even more than European merchants. In a century of 
peasant impoverishment, the Balkan Orthodox merchant—like western 
European merchants and like the Ottoman official and landowning 
classes—was to enjoy an unprecedented prosperity. 

At least until 1770, Ottoman landowners imposed only relatively 
minor deterrents on the trade of merchants selling the grains, cotton, 
and other farm surpluses of their rivals or competitors. Properly 
bribed customs officials, moreover, even encouraged or shut their eyes 

75 P, S. Pallas, Travels through the Southern Provinces of the Russian Empire in the Years 
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to the legally forbidden but widely prevalent export of grains beyond 
the confines of the Empire.’’ Macedonia and Thessaly thus exported 
during the second half of the century 40 per cent of their grain and 
over half their cotton and tobacco production.” 

The new textile factories of Austria, Saxony, Prussia, and Switzer- 
land required the wool and cotton of Macedonia and Thessaly, and 
rising French, German, and Italian demands caused the cotton pro- 
duction of Macedonia to treble between 1720 and 1800. Austrian 
raw cotton imports from Macedonia and Thessaly rose from a mere 
trifle in the 1720’s to an estimated 1,360,000 florins in 1752." In 1766, 
Austrian cotton imports from the Balkans, by the land route alone, 
amounted to 1,900,000 florins. In 1771, Austrian wool and cotton im- 
ports from the Balkans, by the land route alone, amounted to five mil- 
lion florins.” 

Balkan wool and cotton were exported overland to Austria and 
Germany almost exclusively by Balkan merchants, mainly Macedo- 
Thessalian and Epirote Greeks and Vlachs. Sugar, coffee, and hard- 
ware, on the other hand, were brought to the Balkans on European 
ships for European merchants resident in Aegean and Adriatic ports. 
The western merchants, however, were unfamiliar with the ways of 


the Balkan peoples and with the Greek, Turkish, and Slavic tongues, 
and were therefore forced to depend on Jewish brokers and Greek, 
Vlach, and Slav carters to dispose of their merchandise in the Balkan 
interior. 

From Aegean, Ionian, Adriatic, or Black Sea ports, Balkan muleteers 
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or carters delivered the wares of the West to the closest fairs. These 
fairs were, for the most part, already existent in the seventeenth century, 
although two—the fairs of Sliven or Selimno and Prilep—may have 
been eighteenth-century innovations. We know of two parallel chains 
of fairs, neither more than 50 to 200 kilometers from an Aegean, 
Adriatic, Ionian, or Black Sea port, which were in existence around 
1750. One chain was very close to the Aegean and extended from 
Zeytoun (Lamia) to Seres. The other was closer to the Ionian, Adriatic, 
or Black Seas at the two ends; near the middle, it was situated along 
the routes leading to the Danube and converging upon Belgrade. Other 
fairs, about which little is known, existed in the deeper interior of the 
Balkan peninsula. 

The meager data available suggest that these fairs were more 
animated, more commercially important, in the eighteenth century 
than ever before. In the very period in which many Balkan towns 
were in the throes of prolonged economic crisis, the fairs of the Balkans 
bloomed and prospered.” This is not in itself a contradiction, for the 
well-being of the pre-industrial fair was in fact generally contingent 
upon the inadequate performance by towns of certain manufacturing 
or exchange functions. 

European manufactures grew and competition between producers of 
French, English, Belgian, Italian, and Austrian goods stiffened. The 
maritime powers of Europe sought to bring their goods from the 
Balkan coasts to the Danube, while quasi-continental Austria sought to 
bring its wares from the Danube to the Aegean. Lipsicanes or 
“Leipzig traders’—Germans, Poles, Jews, Greeks, and Vlachs—in- 
troduced “Leipzig cloth,” product of the manufactures of Verviers, 
Vervins, and Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen), into the Danubian principali- 
ties in the 1720’s.°* Greek and Macedo-Vlach carters and merchants, 
who went to the Leipzig fairs in ever-larger numbers between 1740 
and 1780, introduced “Leipzig cloth” south of the Danube and Sava be- 
tween 1761 and 1783 and, in the 1770's, placed the cotton and woolen 
cloth and other products of the Leipzig fairs, including the new 
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textile production of Bohemia and Austria, on the Macedonian market. 
By the conclusion of the War of American Independence, the textile 
manufactures of Belgium, Austria, and Germany, carried south of the 
Danube and into Macedonia by Balkan merchants, were offering 
merciless competition to French cloth brought into the Balkans by 
way of Constantinople, Salonika, and the Adriatic ports.™ 

The increase in the purchasing power of Ottoman landlords, officials, 
and merchants allowed an increase in the importation of “luxury” 
products. Among the most important of these luxuries were the furs 
of Russia, which Greek and Armenian merchants brought to Con- 
stantinople, to the great autumn fair of UzundZovo, and to Macedonia, 
Epirus, and Thessaly. 

Fearing that the Russian resident or envoy to the Sublime Porte 
might seize the liquid funds they obtained in exchange for their 
costly furs and give them instead letters of credit drawn on the Russian 
Court to be paid in depreciated Russian currency, Russian fur traders 
dared not bring their goods to the Ottoman capital. Constantinopolitan 
Greeks and Armenians, Greeks and Vlachs from Thessaly, Macedonia, 
and Epirus, and a smaller number of Macedo-Slavs and Bulgarians 
consequently became the chief and only suppliers of Russian furs for 
the Ottoman dominions. 

Russian merchants avoided coming to the Ottoman Empire; Otto- 
man merchants therefore went to Russia. But since the merchants of 
Moscow and Kiev desired Hungarian sequins, Italian silks, and 
Leipzig cloth, and since Vienna and the fairs of Leipzig were the most 
convenient places to find these articles, Ottoman merchants often went 
to Leipzig or Vienna before proceeding to Russia. A three-cornered 
trade thus developed, with one of the points of the triangle in Con- 
stantinople, UzundzZovo, Janina, or the fur-making community of 
Kastoria, the second point in the Germanies, and the third at Nezhin, 
a small town northeast of Kiev and south of Chernigov, or even in 
Kiev or Moscow.” 
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The absence of positive protection for most domestic industry thus 
served as protection for foreign industry and the trade of both foreign 
and domestic merchants. European traders’ ignorance of market con- 
ditions in the Balkans, moreover, gave Balkan merchants and peddlers 
the opportunity to obtain control of most of the overland carrying 
trade, part of the maritime carrying trade, and virtually the entire 
commerce of the Balkan interior. The commercial sector of the Balkan 
economy expanded, while the over-all Balkan economy declined. 
Balkan merchants prospered, while the Balkan peasantry was s)0- 
jected to new forms of oppression. 





VI 


The economic stagnation or decline of the over-all Ottoman economy 
went hand in glove with the territorial contraction of the Ottoman and 
expansion of the Habsburg Empire. By their conquests in the war of 
1683-1699, the Habsburgs won nearly all the territories which the 
Turks had acquired since 1526. Turkish Hungary, most of Slavonia, 
the vassal state of Transylvania, and much of Vojvodina (Srem, Backa, 
and Baranja) came under the Habsburg crown. The treaty of 
Karlowitz (1699), in effect, established the frontier between the Habs- 
burg and Ottoman empires along the Tisza River in the east and 
the Sava in the south. 

The treaty of Passarowitz, which brought an end to the war of 
1716-1718, gave Austria the Banat of Temesvar, Little Wallachia, the 
rest of Slavonia, part of Sumadija or the Serb-inhabited area im- 
mediately south of Belgrade, and a strip of northern Bosnia south of 
the Sava River. Following the war of 1737-1739, Austria had to give 
up Little Wallachia and all territories south of the Sava and Danube 
rivers, and the peace of Belgrade (1739) placed the frontier between 
the Ottoman and Habsburg empires along the Una, Sava, and Danube 
east to Orsova. 

The Austrian government sought to bring the newly won territories 
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under the centralized control of Vienna. Hungary, although theoreti- 
cally a separate kingdom, obtained only limited rights of autonomy 
and was not allowed to make Transylvania an integral part of her 
territory. Slavonia and Vojvodina were organized as a military frontier 
district under the administration of the Imperial War Council in 
Vienna. Until 1779, when it was incorporated into Hungary, the 
Banat was similarly governed by a special “Administration” appointed 
by the central government. 

The wars of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries had turned the 
Pannonian basin into a desolate marshland and depopulated grassland 
in which lurked numerous robber bands. Malaria kept the remaining 
inhabitants of the area in ill health, and epidemic diseases prevented 
them from multiplying. In 1700 the population of Hungary—without 
Transylvania but with the Banat and Croatia-Slavonia—was not much 
over two millions. The population of Transylvania did not much ex- 
ceed 500,000. To do away with brigandage, protect its people and 
economy from the razzias of willful Turkish or Bosnian beys, curb 
the rebellious Hungarian and Transylvanian nobility, and create a 
colonial raw-material and food-producing area for the needs of the 
industry of Bohemia and Austria, the government of Vienna decided 
to undertake the systematic repopulation of the new territories and the 
establishment therein of healthier conditions of life. 

The recolonization of Hungary and Vojvodina began in 1690 with 
the settlement of tens of thousands of Serbian refugees from Old 
Serbia, who were eager to make their homes there because the Emperor 
had promised them religious freedom and a form of limited communal 
autonomy, a promise later violated. A systematic recolonization, en- 
couraged both by the state and great landowners, began after the peace 
of Passarowitz. Among the new settlers there were not only Serbs, 
Croats, and Magyars, but Greeks, Vlachs, Rumanians, Bulgarians, 
Albanians, Ukrainians, Czechs, Slovaks, Swiss, and Italians. Alsatians, 
Lorrainers, and Germans from the congested rural areas of the Rhine- 
land and southwestern Germany, however, were probably more 
numerous than any other single ethnic group of new immigrants. 
Through this great colonization effort, more important even than the 
eighteenth-century settlement of the English colonies or the Russian _ 
colonization of the Ukraine and South Russia, the population of 
Transylvania grew to a million in 1754, 1,400,000 in 1787, and 1,621,- 
000 in 1799. In 1785 the population of Hungary and Croatia-Slavonia 
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exceeded seven millions; two decades later it was nine millions. 

Until late in the eighteenth century, however, Hungary possessed 
hardly a single town with more than 20,000 inhabitants. In 1805, when 
its total population probably exceeded that of European Turkey, it 
had only six or seven towns with more than 20,000 inhabitants each, 
and these towns together did not contain more than 150,000 inhabitants, 
very largely non-Magyar.™ Before the French Revolution, Hungary 
was virtually without a native Magyar middle or merchant class. 

In view of the rapid growth of the rural and slower expansion of 
the urban sector of the Hungarian economy, mercantile functions 
were appropriated by the only ethnic groups geographically close and 
psychologically able to adjust themseves to the conditions of business 
in an economically expanding but still underdeveloped area: Greeks, 
Macedo-Vlachs, Jews, Armenians, and both Habsburg and Ottoman 
Serbs. German immigrants from western Europe were generally 
peasants and often indigent. Among the temporary or permanent im- 
migrants from the Balkans, there were the old-time merchants: Jews 
and Armenians. There were also the pastoral folk—Serbs and Vlachs 
—with seminomadic habits, readier to adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of commerce than to the drudgeries of the soil. Many im- 
migrants from Old Serbia and Macedonia, moreover, had been mer- 
chants and artisans and were once well-to-do. In view of their 
numerous colonies and their settlement in compact groups in the 
towns of Hungary and both the towns and rural areas of Vojvodina, 
their family and business connections with the Ottoman Empire, and 
their repugnance for manual labor and the tilling of the soil, it was 
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only logical that the Serbs of Hungary—native or long-term residents, 
new immigrants, and Ottoman subjects—should capture much of the 
Hungarian retail trade and an important segment of the foreign trade 
of Austria and Hungary with the Ottoman Empire. The recoloniza- 
tion policies of Vienna and the successes of Habsburg Serb merchants 
and artisans soon attracted Greeks and Macedo-Vlachs to Austria and 
Hungary, and the Greek and Vlach merchants proved themselves even 
more enterprising, commercially better-informed, and favored with 
better business connections than the Serbs. 

The Austrian and Hungarian authorities, while needing and wel- 
coming the commerce of both Ottoman and Habsburg Serbs and 
Greeks, took occasional punitive or restrictive measures against the 
commerce of Ottoman subjects. Successive edicts and decrees, aiming 
to set bounds to the propensity of Ottoman merchants to engage in 
“alla minuta Handel,” restricted the retail trade to taxpaying residents 
and Habsburg subjects and prohibited Balkan merchants from retailing 
their goods except at the numerous and flourishing Hungarian fairs.” 
In 1741 the Banat Administration limited the trade of Ottoman Greek 
merchants to the three communities of Temesvar (Timisoara), 
Panéevo, and Mehadia, where they were allowed to sell their goods 
to retailers, but not to retail them themselves.”’ These restrictions, how- 
ever, were frequently violated and were not strictly enforced. 

Greek, Macedo-Vlach, and Serbian merchants, together with Jews 
and Armenians, came to control not only the commerce of Wallachia 
and Moldavia, but of Hungary, Vojvodina, Croatia-Slavonia, and part 
of Transylvania and Moravia. We find such merchants in the eight- 
eenth century in Nis, Vidin, Belgrade, Zemun, Sremski Karlovci, 
Petrovaradin, Novi Sad, Subotica, Slankamen, Titel, Osijek, Ruma, 
Zagreb, Karlovac, Sisak, Petrinja, Fiinfkirchen (Pécs or Pecuj), Baja, 
Futog, Siklos, Gyér (Raab), Veszprém, Stuhlweissenburg (Székes- 
fehérvar or Stoni Beograd), Heves, Borsod, Jaszberény, Komorn, 
Tokaj, Sopron, Szeged, Szentes (founded c. 1750), Balassagyarmat, 
Ebes-Falva (Epersdorf), Szamos-Ujvar, Pressburg (Pozsony, today 
Bratislava), Cronstadt (Brasov or, in Greek, Stephanoupolis), Her- 
mannstadt (Sibiu), and Clausenburg (Cluj).” In 1754, 403 Ottoman 

89 H.HLS.A., St A. Tiirkei V/26, ““Votum des Freyherrn von Borié.”’ See also Herzfeld, ‘Zur 
Orienthandelspolitik,” AféG, CVIII (1920), 254-55, 302; Beer, “Die dsterreichische Handels- 
politik,” 4f6G, LXXXVI (1899), 33. 
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merchants were present in the towns of Waitzen (Vac), Miskolc, 
Gyéngyés (founded c. 1750), Eger (Erlau), Kecskemét, and Joka.” 
The commerce of Buda, Pest, Eger, Szentendre (Sent Andreja), 
Keresztes, Kecskemét, Kovesd, Grosswardein (Nagyvarad or Oradea 
Mare), Arad, Debrecen, and Temesvar was in preponderantly Greek 
and Serbian hands,”* and Serbians or “Orthodox Greeks” had captured 
“virtually the entire cloth trade of Miskolc,” where all shops but one 
belonged to them.** The Austrian Council of Commerce estimated in 
the 1760’s that there were 2,000 Ottoman merchants on the landed 
estates of Hungary and, in all of Hungary, a total of 17-18,000 resident 
Ottoman “families.” In fact, hardly a middlesized village existed that 
did not have its own Greek or Jewish Kramer.” 

It might appear from the foregoing that Greek and Serbian mer- 
chants were found almost everywhere in Hungary, Croatia, and 
Transylvania, especially since they were so numerous on the landed 
estates. The big merchants, however, were found for the most part 
on or near the principal river routes: on or along the Danube between 
Vidin and Vienna, on or along the Tisza between Titel and Tokaj, 
along the Mures between Turda and Szeged, and along the Sava and 
Kupa. 


Vil 


Among the conditions normally prerequisite to the development of 
a carrying trade are the existence of surpluses in one or more areas, 
the existence of a demand for these surpluses in some other area, and 
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the presence of people ready to carry the goods from one place to the 
other. Carriers are especially likely to arise in or near an area possessing 
both significant surpluses and a class of inhabitarits that does not seek 
or cannot find employment in agriculture or industry. 

The carrier-producing areas of the Balkans were all situated near 
the sea or at the junction of land, maritime, and river routes. Their 
inhabitants were relatively free and sometimes armed pastoral folk 
without sedentary habits, who dwelt in the seclusion of forest clearings 
or mountain pastures, possessed self-movable goods such as sheep 
and pigs or docile beasts of burden, and were determined to prevent 
the spread of serfdom to the woodlands and uplands. Islanders and 
dwellers of the littoral were encouraged to build seaworthy ships by 
the presence in near-by areas of grain, olive oil, wine, wool, cotton, silk, 
tobacco, and fruit surpluses. 

Suitable economic and geographic conditions, however, were not in 
themselves sufficient to promote the rise of the Balkan Orthodox mer- 
chant. Also present and necessary was the support of some protection- 
producing enterprise. The chief protectors of the trade of Balkan mer- 
chants and peddlers were the Ottoman, Habsburg, and Russian 
empires, several other European states, and certain ethnic-professional 
groups which formed minor protection-producing enterprises of their 
own and thus could defend themselves against the violence-using enter- 
prises of others. Among the most important of these ethnic-professional 
groups were: 1) the Phanariotes of Constantinople and the Greeks of 
the Danubian principalities and the Levant; 2) the Orthodox Greco- 
Albanian merchant-adventurers of the smaller Aegean islands; 3) 
the Greco-Vlach and Macedo-Slav muleteers of Macedonia, Epirus, and 
Thessaly; 4) the Greek and Bulgarian carters of the Rhodope and the 
Bulgarian carters of the Balkan (Stara Planina); 5) the Serbian cattle- 
traders of Sumadija and Pannonia; and 6) the “Illyrian” muleteers, 
seamen, and merchant-adventurers of Herzegovina and the Adriatic. 





Phanariote and Levantine Greeks 


In diplomacy, religion, and commerce, the position of Con- 
stantinopolitan, insular, and maritime Greeks became stronger after 
1650 than ever before and more secure than that of any of the other 
subject races. Influential Greeks obtained a virtual monopoly of the 
new posts of dragoman of the Porte, or undersecretary of the grand 
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vizier, and dragoman of the Fleet, or undersecretary of the Navy and 
chargé of Aegean affairs. For a century after 1716 the office of 
hospodar of Moldavia and Wallachia, which had at its disposal many 
lucrative appointments, monopolies, government contracts, and other 
privileges, became the closely guarded property of the Phanariotes, 
Greek patriciate or “noblesse de robe” of Constantinople. Under 
Phanariote pressure, the Ottoman Government abolished the Serbian 
patriarchate in 1766 and the archbishopric of Ochrida (Ohrid) in 1767 
and placed their dioceses under the direct control of the patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Executive power remained in Moslem hands, but 
the patriciate of Constantinople and other privileged Greeks were 
turned into a loosely organized order of technical and political advisers, 
whose members dreamed of the restoration of Byzantium and planned 
the establishment of Greek political and economic hegemony in the 
Balkans.” 

Contrary to common belief, very few Phanariotes were descendants 
of the old Byzantine aristocracy. Most of them were men of wealth 
who had won their riches as traders and peddlers in the Aegean, the 
Ottoman capital, the Danubian principalities, Russia, and the Black 
Sea. A few acquired their initial wealth in Constantinople, but many 
made their fortunes first in Smyrna, Chios, Janina, or Kastoria and 
then settled in the capital with the object of establishing political con- 
tacts and friendships in order to make sure they would be able to pass 
on their riches to their descendants. To win wealth was easier than to 
keep, consolidate, or transfer it to future generations. Many wealthy 
merchants therefore sought to become provisioners of the capital, credi- 
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tors of high officials, and advisers to all the politically powerful who 
would listen. Their ultimate goal was to transcend their purely 
mercantile functions and become a political bourgeoisie in possession 
of the functions of banking, governing the Danubian principalities, 
administering the civil and fiscal affairs of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and counseling the authorities at the imperial, provincial, and even 
municipal levels. 

Chiote, Smyrniote, and Constantinopolitan Greeks were the chief 
initial beneficiaries of the new Greek political monopoly. By 1700 
Chiotes were among the richest of Greek merchants and so raffinés 
that Jews were beggars by comparison. With the shift of trade from 
Salonika to Smyrna after the War of Candy, Chiote merchants went 
to Smyrna in dioves. As citrus plantation proprietors and owners of the 
best manufactures in the Empire, they possessed ample quantities of 
goods easily marketable in Smyrna and Constantinople. Many Chiotes 
imported silk from Rumelia, Brusa, and Morea for the manufactures 
of their island community; others settled in the Ottoman capital as 
cloth merchants. By the end of the century, Greeks—many of them of 
Chiote origin—owned five hunderd business houses in Smyrna, the 
largest and wealthiest of which maintained correspondents or branches 
in Vienna, Trieste, Livorno, Genoa, Amsterdam, and Paris, in Russia 
and in the ports of the Black Sea, and perhaps in London, Manchester, 
and Liverpool.” 

Indirectly, if not directly, the new political monopoly allowed 
wealthy Greek merchants to extend their trade from Smyrna, Chios, 
and Constantinople to Vidin, Belgrade, Sarajevo, Bucharest, Jassy, 
Galati, Moscow, and Astrakhan. Even more than this, it allowed them 
to bring their trade at the first favorable opportunity to western Europe. 
The propitious moment arrived in 1730, when the Netherlands granted 
Greek, Jewish, and Armenian merchants the commercial rights 
possessed by its own subjects. Greek merchants had opened business 
in Amsterdam even before 1730, but the new rights of commercial 
equality soon attracted many more Levantine traders. Greeks, Jews, 
and Armenians displaced Dutch traders in the commerce of the 
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Levant, and Amsterdam became the chief gathering place of Levantine 
merchants in all of western Europe.** 

It is difficult to gauge the exact importance of the development of a 
Greek patriciate upon the expansion of Greek mercantile activities, 
for other factors also favored the expansion of Greek commerce. But 
the partly unconscious decision of the Ottoman government to pro- 
mote the creation of a Greek “noblesse de robe” and _ financial 
bourgeoisie no doubt aided the widening and deepening of the trade 
of Greek merchants. Even in Italy, where Greeks had carried on a brisk 
trade since the beginning of the sixteenth century, Greek commerce 
expanded. Greek traders swarmed in the eighteenth century not only 
to Venice, Ancona, and Livorno, where they had been long present, but 
to the fair of Senigallia, the fair “la plus marchande” in all of Italy 
around 1750,” and to the kingdom of Naples, especially to Lecce, 
Barletta, Naples, and Bari.’” To attribute this expansion to the rise of 
the Phanariotes alone is to be blind altogether to other important 
factors, but to overlook the contributions of the rise of a Greek 
patriciate to the growth of Greek trade is also blindness. 

The growth of Greek economic power facilitated the growth of 
Greek bargaining power in politics and finance, just as the acquisition 
of advisory political authority had allowed them to obtain new eco- 
nomic advantages. Hard pressed by the demands of his rebellious and 
undisciplined Janissary troops and discontented urban populace and in 
desperate need of some public support, Selim III had to yield to the 
suggestions of Demetrios Mouroutsis to allow the Greeks to form a 
trading company or guild of “European merchants” possessing 
virtually all the privileges of western European traders in the 
Empire.’* While the political and economic successes of the Phanariote 
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patriciate furthered primarily their own class interests and the com- 
merce of the wealthy merchants of Constantinople, Smyrna, Chios, 
and Janina, they incidentally permitted less favored Greeks to extend 
their commerce and augment their wealth. 


Greco-Albanian Merchant Marine 


Even without the Phanariotes, however, Greek maritime commerce 
was almost destined to prosper. Under certain conditions the poor 
become poorer and the rich richer. Under other conditions, the 
wretched become wealthy—if they are industrious, thrifty, upright 
and dishonest as the occasion may warrant, and lucky, that is, if they 
find a propitious environment for the accumulation of wealth. Many 
Greeks possessed such qualities, and the commercial prosperity of 
Europe also augured well for them. 

The population of some of the larger Aegean islands, such as Crete 
and Cyprus, declined after the Ottoman conquest; their economy also 
worsened.'”? The population of the smaller islands, in spite of their 
meager agricultural resources, appears to have been augmented. Tem- 
porary emigration, as in Thessaly, Macedonia, and Epirus, provided a 
solution to the problem of large population and limited natural re- 
sources. The island of Mykonos thus produced some of the best sailors 
and Melos and Kimolos some of the best pilots of the Aegean, while 
Syros provided domestic servants for Constantinople, and Tinos for the 
inhabitants of Smyrna.’®* La necessita i fa industriosi. 

While the inhabitants of Mykonos, Melos, Kimolos, Syros, and Tinos 
managed to live by their labor, they rarely managed to thrive. A 
general prerequisite to the rapid accumulation of wealth or capital 
formation is the initial readiness to use noneconomic means and the 
subsequent readiness to use all economic means to achieve the same 
desired end. The method of formation of the Greco-Albanian and 
Dulcignote merchant marines in the eighteenth century suggests the 
plausibility of this argument. 

The razzias of Moslem Albanians forced many Greeks and Orthodox 
Albanians from the Greek mainland and Morea to the islands of the 
Aegean and Ionian seas. Early in the eighteenth century, fugitive 
Orthodox Albanians settled on the barren and hitherto virtually un- 
inhabited islands of Hydra and Spetsai, while Greeks settled on the 
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island of Psara.*** The new colonists lacked the inclination to work or 
become devoted cultivators of the soil, and the rocky soil did not offer 
new temptations. To earn a living, Hydriotes, Spetsiotes, and Psariotes 
embarked upon the sometimes fruitful but technically noneconomic, or 
extraeconomic, venture of piracy, or maritime and coastal brigandage.*”° 
Economic attractions, however, were overwhelming. The pirates be- 
came merchants, taking sometimes, it is true, what they could not 
purchase, but increasingly carrying, buying, and selling. A non- 
economic venture became economic. 

The overpowering economic attraction stemmed from the possibility 
of making a quick fortune by transporting wine surpluses from the 
Aegean to Russia and grain surpluses from the Balkan or Anatolian 
mainlands, and later from the Danubian principalities and the Ukraine, 
to the grain-deficient islands of the Aegean and to Naples, Marseilles, 
and other ports of the grain-hungry Mediterranean. Balkan and 
Anatolian surpluses were greater in the eighteenth century because of 
the deliberate effort on the part of Ottoman landlords to reduce the 
per capita consumption of their tenants. They were also greater, how- 
ever, because of the introduction of a new grain crop, maize or Indian 
corn. 

Maize cultivation began in the Balkans in the seventeenth century 
and spread rapidly throughout the peninsula. Little, however, is known 
of the circumstances of its diffusion until after 1700. The cultivation 
of the new crop may have begun in the Danubian principalities 
shortly after 1650, but it acquired importance there only a century 
later. By 1716 maize was a noteworthy export commodity of Durazzo 
and the main grain crop of Serbia. It appears to have been cultivated 
in Herzegovina before 1740 and was the chief grain crop of Montenegro 
before 1780. Around the middle of the century, it was introduced into 
Morea from Dulcigno (Ulcinj). By 1774, it was an important export 
article of Epirus, which shipped both wheat and maize from Arta to 
Livorno.’ 
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Embryonic Dulcignote or Moslem Albanian and Greek or Greco- 
Albanian merchant marines were formed before 1750. Without the 
coastal trade between Morea and Trieste and without the transport of 
the grains of Albania, Epirus, Morea, Thessaly, Odessa, and Hungary, 
to all Mediterranean ports, these marines would doubtless have re- 
mained the crude enterprises of pirates and freebooters that they 
originally were. In hard times, indeed, Greeks and Dulcignotes did 
revert to piracy without qualm.’”’ 

While going to Trieste and to Italian ports,"°* Moslem Albanians 
refrained from going to enlightened France or holy Orthodox Russia. 
Because they were also less ready than Greeks and Orthodox Albanians 
to transform half-economic ventures into purely economic enterprise, 
the Dulcignote merchant marine failed to maintain the pace of growth 
of the Greek or Orthodox Albanian merchant marine. 

By removing French commerce from the eastern Mediterranean, the 
Seven Years’ War allowed Greek and insular Orthodox Albanians to 
widen their sphere of maritime activity, increase their ships in number, 
and augment them in size." The War of American Independence 
and the wars of the French Revolution, which again expelled French 
commerce from the Mediterranean, enabled the Greeks and Orthodox 
Albanians of the smaller Aegean islands to secure their maritime posi- 
tion and affirm their status as economic entrepreneurs. By bringing 
grains to Marseilles during the French Revolution, Greek merchants 
and shippers—muleteers of the sea—amassed much wealth and some 
became “millionaires.” **° 

Around 1800, more than two thirds of the tonnage and half the 
ships of the growing Greco-Albanian merchant marine belonged to 
the islanders of Hydra, Spetsai, and Psara, to parvenus of the Aegean. 
The new merchants and shipowners were financed in part, it is true, 
by Chiote and Smyrniote capitalists, and they were also aided in their 
economic growth by Phanariote control of Aegean affairs.’ Like 
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of Economic History, X1X (1959), 176, n. 11. 
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Ambelakia, moreover, the new maritime communities grew because 
they were well concealed, in “spots out of the way of man and com- 
merce” * not out of the way of modern channels of trade and tourist 
travel, but out of the way of the trade routes of the eighteenth century. 


Macedo-T hessalian and Epirote Forwarders 


The Greek and Vlach highland inhabitants of Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Macedonia present another example of the “free” but “wretched” who 
make fortunes. The pastoral folk of these highlands obtained a liveli- 
hood from five principal occupations: the men were herdsmen, brigands, 
seasonal migratory workers and mercenary soldiers, and muleteers, 
while the women were skilled weavers. The pastors of the Pindus often 
did not dwell in a fixed place throughout the year. Seeking green 
pastures, they climbed the mountain in summer and descended into the 
lowlands and approached the sea in winter. Since small numbers of in- 
dividuals can supervise large herds, men tended to become superfluous. 
Men unable to earn a living through the exercise of economic func- 
tions consequently turned to banditry. At the time of their conquest 
of the Balkan peninsula, the Turks granted local autonomies and tax 
exemptions to certain pastoral communities, which they made responsi- 
ble for keeping mountain passes free of bandits and open to travelers. 
The guards of the passes, however, sometimes took advantage of their 
special privileges to engage in brigandage themselves. The expansion 
of towns in the sixteenth century subsequently opened other occupa- 
tions to the pastoral rural folk. Younger sons and men who lacked 
herds or the urge to highway robbery departed from their homes for a 
season or a year to work as pecalbari or semiskilled and unskilled 
laborers in distant towns, even in the Ottoman capital. The women- 
folk became the artisans of their communities, spinning, dyeing, and 
weaving the wool of the herds into blankets and carpets for the cold 
nights and bitter winters of the high mountain and windswept valley. 
The availability of raw-material surpluses—wool, cheese, and skins— 
and craft products, the migratory habits of the men and their intimate 
knowledge of the difficult routes, their special privileges, which 
allowed them to bear arms, and their reluctance to allow the spread to 
the mountain of the seignorial reaction, which enveloped ever-larger 
areas of the coasts, plains, and valleys after 1600, finally persuaded a 


112 Urquhart, Turkey and Its Resources, p. 54. 
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portion of the pastoral folk to become carriers and traders of goods."* 

In the sixteenth century, the herdsmen of Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Macedonia sold their wool, skins, carpets, and blankets only to visiting 
Jewish or Italian merchants, while their urban neighbors ventured even 
to Italy and Austria with the products of the Balkans. The rural folk 
limited their periodic commercial odysseys to short distances, generally 
within the confines of the Ottoman Empire, until the end of the 
seventeenth century. After 1700, however, and especially after the era 
of relative peace inaugurated by the treaty of Passarowitz, itself the 
product of Phanariote negotiations with European diplomats, Macedo- 
Thessalian and Epirote muleteers began to accompany their goods to 
Austria, Hungary, and Russia. 

An anonymous informant relates around 1800 that the Balkan mer- 
chants who went to Hungary were often “from the most wretched 
villages of Macedonia and other parts of Turkey.” * The most 
“wretched” villages in the late eighteenth century, however, were no 
longer the highland communities but rather the servile villages of the 
lowlands, where peasants were bound to the soil or to their landlords. 
The Balkan merchants of Hungary did not come from these villages, 
for the tillers of the soil became serfs rather than merchants. They 
came instead from the free or privileged mountain communities, which 
tended in the eighteenth century to become towns or acquire certain 
attributes of towns. The bulk of the merchants came not “from the 
most wretched villages,” or villages of the seignorial economy, but 
from the upland communities of Blatse, Kozane, Kleisoura, Melnik, 
Mehomija, Razlog, Tepelene, Selenicé, Argyrokastro, Kerasovon, 
Metsovon, Mavrovo (Mavrochori), Sipiska, Samarina, Grevena, Tyrna- 
vos, Bogatsko, Niaousta (Naoussa), Servia, Selitsa, Ostrovo, Tsaritsane, 
Siatista, and Katranitsa, all situated within the zone of the relatively 
flourishing urban communities of Janina, Kastoria, Moschopolis, 
Larissa, Ambelakia, Monastir, Edessa, Verroia, and Seres.’”” 





113 Branislav Djurdjev, “O vojnucima sa osvrtom na razvoj turskog feudalizma i na pitanje 
bosanskog agaluka” [The Vojnuks, the development of Turkish feudalism, and the question 
of the Bosnian seignorial economy], Glasnik Zemaljskog Muzeja u Sarajevu, new ser., social 
sciences, II (1947), 75-108; Branislav Djurdjev, “Neto o viaskim starjesinama pod turskom 
upravom” [The “Vlach” elders under the Turkish administration], Glasmk Zemaljskog 
Muzeja, year LII (1940), pp. 49-52; Gli8a Elezovi¢, Turski spomenici [Turkish monuments] 
(Srpska Kraljevska Akademija, Zbornik za isto¢njacku istorisku i knjitevnu gradju [Collec- 
tion of Oriental historical and literary materials], 1st ser., Vol. 1) (Belgrade: “‘Zora,”’ 1940), 
I, No. 1, pp. 337-47; Vakalopoulos, Oi dytikomakedones apodemoi, pp. 4-6, 17. 

114 #.H.S.A., St A. Tiirkei 1/230, undated and unsigned memoir in Italian on the import 
and export commerce of Austria with Turkey and the Levant, ca. 1800-6. 

115 Popovié, O Cincarima, pp. 314-480; Vakalopoulos, Oi dytikomakedones apodemot, pp. 
11-22. 
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Of the Greek and Greco-Vlach merchants resident in Vienna in 1766, 
one third came from Moschopolis (Woscopoli) ** and Siatista, and 
almost one half from Kastoria, Melnik, Tyrnavos, Argyrokastro, 
Janina, Razlog, Larissa, and Monastir."* Of the 58 members of the 
Tokaj Company, or guild of Greek merchants of Tokaj, one half were 
from Kozane and Kastoria in 1762. Of the 76 Greek or Greco-Vlach 
families resident in Croatia in 1774 and the 81 Greek or Greco-Vlach 
families resident in Srem and the go or so families resident in the town 
of Zemun c. 1770, one third came from Moschopolis, almost one fourth 
from the village of Katranitsa, and almost one fifth from the villages 
of Blatse and Kleisoura. The following table shows in detail the place 
of origin of the Greek merchants of the Tokaj Company and of the 
Greek and Greco-Vlach families resident in Croatia, in the province of 
Srem, and in the towns of Zemun and Vienna, c. 1770: 


PLACE OF NUMBER OF GREEK AND GRECO-VLACH MERCHANTS IN 
ORIGIN “* THE DESIGNATED PROVINCE, TOWN, OR COMPANY 


Croatia Srem Zemun Vienna Tokaj Co. Total 


Moschopolis 28 29 29 98 
Katranitsa 18 20 16 54 
Kozane 3 I-2 

Blatse II 5 27 
Siatista 3 

Kleisoura 8 

Kastoria 

Melnik 

Verroia 

Tyrnavos 

Argyrokastro 


116 Eighteenth century documents in the archives of Vienna generally refer to Woscopoli 
rather than Moschopolis. According to Dugan J. Popovié, Woscopoli (Voskopolje) was a place 
in the immediate vicinity of Moschopolis. Cf. Popovi¢é, O Cincarima, p. 35n. For our purposes, 
Moschopolis and Woscopoli may be considered one and the same, particularly since there is 
some evidence to suggest that the Vlach name for Moschopolis was Woscopoli. 

117 Polychronis K. Enepekides, Griechische Handelsgesellschaften und Kaufleute in Wien 
aus dem Jahre 1766 (ein Konskriptionsbuch) (Thessalonike: Hetaireia Makedonikon Spoudon, 
1959). This is a transcription, without comments, of the portion of the document entitled 
“Conscription deren allhier in Wien sich befindenden Tiirken und tiirkischen Unter- 
thanen,” which pertains to Greek, Macedo-Slav, Serbian, and Bulgarian merchants in Vienna. 
The Austrian “census” of Ottoman subjects temporarily residing in and doing commerce in 
Vienna shows the presence of 82 members of the Eastern Orthodox faith. Of the 82, five are 
not merchants. Of the remaining 77, two are Orthodox Serbs from Sarajevo and Trebinje 
(Bosnia-Herzegovina). Of the remaining 75, five are almost certainly Macedo-Slavs. Of the 
remaining 70, sixteen are of doubtful nationality (Greeks, Vlachs, and Macedo-Slavs) and two 
are Greeks or Slavs from Sofia and Ni§. We can affirm the Greek nationality with certainty of 
only 52 merchants, and even these Greeks are for the most part of Vlach origin. Cf. H. H. S. A., 
St. A. Tiirkei V/27. 

118 Popovié, O Cincarima, pp. 49-50. 
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PLACE OF NUMBER OF GREEK AND GRECO-VLACH MERCHANTS IN 
ORIGIN “* THE DESIGNATED PROVINCE, TOWN, OR COMPANY 


Croatia Srem Zemun Vienna Tokaj Co. Total 


Janina 

Monastir 

Larissa 

Razlog 

Niaousta 

Servia 

Other or unnamed com- 

munities in “Bulgaria” 

Other or unnamed com- 

munities in “Greece” 

Other or unnamed com- 

munities in Thessaly, 

Epirus, or Macedonia 7 
Unknown 16 16 


Total 76 81 82-88 65-67 58 362-370 


Virtually all the towns and other communities enumerated above 
were ethnically Vlach and culturally Greek.”* The pastoral villages 
included in the group once may have been more “wretched” than the 
villages of the tillers of the soil; some may not have been villages at all 
in the sense of being permanently fixed communities. In the eighteenth 
century, however, many of the communities of the pastoral, manu- 
facturing, and merchant folk grew rich, replaced the huts and tents of 
their former frugal existence with stone houses or dwellings partly of 
wood and partly of stone, usually furnished in the Turkish manner but 
sometimes decorated in the style of Vienna, and built attractive 
churches with popularly inspired frescoes and rich wood carvings, or 
even founded elementary and secondary schools.’”° 


Bulgarian Zone of Commerce 


The Thessalo-Macedo-Epirote region produced more carters and 
merchants in the eighteenth century than any other Balkan area of 
comparable size. Carters and merchants raised in this zone were 
primarily Greeks and Vlachs, although a few Macedonian Slavs (and 
perhaps Orthodox Albanians) were also found among them. As 
Macedonian overland exports increased, the geographic area from 
which the muleteers, carters, and merchants were drawn broadened 


119 [bid., p. 55. 
120 Vakalopoulos, Oi dytikomakedones apodemoi, pp. 13-14. 
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THE TWO CHAINS OF FAIRS IN THESSALY, EPIRUS, MACEDONIA, AND EASTERN 
RUMELIA, AND THE CHIEF TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF THE EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY COMMERCIAL EMIGRATION TO SERBIA, CROATIA, HUNGARY, AND 
THE BANAT 
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Towns and Villages 


Blatse 9. Katranitsa 17. Tepelene 25. Stanimaka 
. Kleisoura 10. Verroia 18. Selenicé 26. Melnik 

. Kozane 11. Metsovon 19. Moschopolis 27. Razlog 
Selitsa 12. Kerasovon 20. Sipiska 28. Panagjuriste 
. Siatista 13. Larissa 21. Edessa 29. Koprivética 
. Grevena 14. Ambelakia 22. Kastoria 30. Karlovo 

. Bogatsko 15. Tyrnavos 23. Monastir 31. Kalofer 

. Niaousta 16. Argyrokastro 24. Seres 32. Gabrovo 


OY AWA WH 


northward into the zone in which Macedo-Slavs, and eastward into 
the zone in which Bulgarians, were the predominant ethnic group. 
Four principal factors obstructed the development of a Bulgarian 
merchant class: 1) The population of the Black Sea and Aegean coasts 
was mainly Greek, Turkish, Tatar, Jewish, and Armenian; 2) Bulgaria 
was the hinterland of four major Ottoman cities (Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Philippopolis, and Sofia), each of which needed the pro- 
duction of the Bulgarian peasant and consequently set limits upon 
the exportation of his goods beyond the confines of the Empire; 3) 
Greek, Jewish, and Armenian merchants possessed virtual monopoly 
rights to the trade of Constantinople with the eastern Balkans; and 4) 
little of the produce of Bulgaria could be marketed in Wallachia, 
Serbia, or Bosnia, because of the basically similar agricultural produc- 
tion of the four areas. 
Bulgarian merchants with Greek names and of Greek culture may 
have engaged sporadically in international trade before the eighteenth 
century. The role of Bulgarian traders, however, was negligible until 
about 1750, when the Greeks and Bulgarians of the Rhodope and 
Stara Planina (Balkan Mountains as they are identified in central 
Bulgaria) villages of Stanimaka, Melnik, Razlog, Panagjuri8te, 
Koprivstica, Karlovo, Kalofer, and Gabrovo began to make long com- 
mercial odysseys to Russia and Hungary. By the 1780’s Bulgarian—as 
well as Greek, Jewish, and Armenian—merchants were in business 
even in Adrianople and Philippopolis. Bulgarian traders and carters 
remained relatively unimportant none the less until the peasants and 
pastoral folk of the Rhodope and Balkan mountain systems descended 
en masse from their heights to the foothills, valleys, and coastlands, 
which were depopulated by the kérjali wars or wave of Turco- 
Albanian brigandage of the last decade of the eighteenth and first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. The beginnings of the Bulgarian 
merchant class are traceable to the eighteenth century. The commerce 
of the Rhodope, however, remained almost wholly in Greek hands 
until 1750, and Bulgarian merchants began to contest Greek com- 
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mercial superiority in the eastern Balkans only after the Russo-Turkish 
treaty of Adrianople (1829). The treaty of Adrianople deprived the 
Turks (and consequently also Phanariote Greeks, Jews, and 
Armenians) of the right of pre-emption of the products of the 
Danubian principalities and fully opened the region north of the 
Danube, not only to European commerce, but to the trade of the 
Bulgarians.” 


Serbian Pig Trade 


During the Austrian occupation of 1718-1739, Serbia’s most im- 
portant export product, after wax and honey, was cattle. Serbia was 
not then an exporter of swine and even imported pigs from Srem and 
the Banat.’ In 1761, the chief exports of the Banat were still cattle, 
pigs, and copper ore.’ After this date, however, Hungary, the Banat, 
and Slavonia became increasingly producers and exporters of grains 
and declined as exporters of pigs.’** To supplement the cereal economy 
of the Banat and the central Hungarian plain and to satisfy Austrian 
demands, which the Banat and Hungary no longer met adequately, 
the Serbs of Sumadija began to raise pigs for export, which they fed on 
the acorns of their immense forests of oak. Greek and Macedo-Vlach 
merchants and muleteers went to Austria with their wool and cotton; 
Serbian rural merchants went there with their pigs. 

At the end of the century, nearly every Serbian household of 
Sumadija possessed 20 to 200 pigs. Karadjordje, leader of the First 
Serbian Revolt, at one time owned 300 pigs, 3,000 sheep, 70 head of 
cattle, and 16 horses.’*° Between 1777 and 1786 Hungary imported an 
average of 1,300,000 francs’ (over 500,000 florins’) worth of pigs from 

121. On the beginnings of a Bulgarian merchant class, see: Gandev, “T’rgovskata obména,” 
Godifnik na Sofijskija Universitet, XL (1943-44), 23-24; SakAazov, Bulgarische Wirtschaftsge- 
schichte, pp. 246, 250-52; Ferriéres-Sauveboeuf, Mémoires historiques, Il, 249-50; Stella 
Hadschi-Petrowa, “Die geistige Formung des bulgarischen Biirgertums,” Stidost-Forschungen, 
VII, Heft 3/4 (Dec. 1942), pp. 654-61; Bratianu, “Etudes sur l’approvisionnement de Con- 


stantinople,” Etudes byzantines, p. 174; Mehlan, “‘Grundlinien,” Stidostdeutsche Forschungen, 
III (1939), 736; Mehlan, “‘Mittel- und Westeuropa,” Stidostdeutsche Forschungen, II (1938), 


95- 

122 Pavlovié, “Finansije i privreda,” Glas, LXIV, 2d cl., Book 40, p. 23. 

128 Kosti¢é, Dosite; Obradovié, pp. 13-14. 

124 Biéani¢é, Doba manufakture, pp. 242, 328-29; Demian, Tableau géographique, 1, 50. In 
1783, grains and flour represented 20 percent of the value of all Hungarian exports Cf. Robert 
Townson, Travels in Hungary with a Short Account of Vienna in the Year 1793 (London, 
1797), p. 198. 

125 Joel Martin Halpern, 4 Serbian Village (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958), 
pp. 24-25; Joel Martin Halpern, Social and Cultural Change in a Serbian Village (Pre-Publi- 
cation Monograph HRAF-25 Halpern-1, doctoral dissertation, Columbia University) (New 
Haven, Conn.: printed by Human Relations Area Files, Inc., c. 1956), pp. 79-81, 86. 
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the Ottoman Empire, mostly from Serbia.*° The Austro-Turkish com- 
mercial agreement of 1784, which liberalized trade relations between 
the two empires, and the Austro-Turkish peace treaty of 1791, which 
granted to Serbs of the Pashalik of Belgrade the right to sell what- 
ever goods they possessed to whomever they desired, stimulated 
Serbian trade. The chief beneficiaries of the growth in Austro-Turkish 
trade were probably the Greek and Macedo-Vlach merchants of 
Belgrade, Zemun, and Panéevo, and the Ottoman bureaucracy in 
Belgrade.’** But many Serbian peasant traders of Sumadija and Serbs 
of Belgrade and Vojvodina also acquired relatively substantial wealth 
by the sale of Serbian sheep, cattle, and pigs to Hungary, Austria, and 
the Austrian armies during the wars of the French Revolution. By 1800, 
Serbia was exporting annually three million francs’ worth of pigs and 
cattle to Austria—equivalent to a third of the average annual value of 
-Austrian cotton imports from Macedonia and Thessaly—and fairly 
large numbers of sheep, cattle, and pigs to Dalmatia.’ 


Adriatic and Illyrian Trade 


On June 2, 1717, Charles VI of Austria declared the Adriatic open 
to the navigation of all ships and on March 18, 1719, issued an imperial 
patent establishing free ports in Trieste and Fiume (Rijeka). In 1722 
Austria began to clear the Sava between Ljubljana and Sisak. The 
Caroline route, joining Fiume to Karlovac on the river Kupa, was 
completed in 1726. In 1735 workers began to straighten the channel of 
the Sava, and in 1756 the Sava-Kupa route to Karlovac was opened 
to navigation. In 1776 the newly built Josephine route linked Karlovac 
to Senj on the Adriatic.’”® 

The improvements created far from ideal conditions of river traffic. 
“Morlakken,” or Serbian bandits, with whom the local population 
often sympathized, lurked between Novigrad and Karlovac, and the 
beds of the Sava and Danube continued to be full of sunken tree 
trunks. The Danube below Pressburg and the Sava everywhere were 
dotted with flour mills, which boats avoided running into only with 
difficulty. Numerous shoals obstructed traffic on the ‘Tisza between 

126 Demian, Tableau géographique, 1, 142. 

127 Ruzica Guzina, Knedina i postanak srpske burzoaske dréave [The “KneZina” and the 
creation of the Serbian bourgeois state] (Belgrade: Kultura, 1955), pp. 64, 68-69. 

128 Dragoslav Jankovi¢é, O politi¢kim strankama u Srbiji XIX veka (Political parties in 
nineteenth century Serbia] (Belgrade: Prosveta, 1951), pp. 32-33. 


129 Bi¢éanié, Doba manufakture, pp. 14-15, 138, 140; Romano, Le commerce du Royaume 
de Naples, pp. 65-66; Beer, “Die Gsterreichische Handelspolitik,” Af6éG, LXXXVI (1899), 17. 
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Titel and Szeged; and large or heavily laden boats and rafts could 
navigate on the Kupa only in floodtime, and the project to make the 
Kupa navigable between Karlovac and Brod had to be abandoned. 

While of a limited nature, the achievements of the Austrian Govern- 
ment permitted both native Austrian and Ottoman merchants to 
intensify their trade. During the Seven Years’ War, boats and skiffs 
began a regular traffic down the Danube and up the Sava and Kupa 
to Karlovac. By this new river route to Karlovac and then overland 
to Fiume, the grains of Hungary obtained access to the Adriatic— 
although at first only occasional access, since the expense of carting 
grain from Karlovac to Fiume exceeded the total riparian transport 
costs." 

The Austrian Government initially reserved the right to export 
the grains and other agricultural surpluses of the Banat and Hungary 
through a privileged company. Greek and Serbian merchants there- 
fore restricted their commerce for several decades chiefly to the 
smuggling into Turkey of guns from Styria and Carinthia and the 
export to Fiume, by way of the Sava-Kupa-Caroline route, of Slavonian 
cattle.” After the failure and dissolution of the privileged company 
in 1773, Balkan merchants began to bring the grains of the Banat and 
Hungary to the Adriatic and succeeded where the privileged company 
had failed. Greek and Slav maritime traders of the eastern Adriatic 
transported the Hungarian grains from Fiume, Carlobago (Karlopag), 
and Trieste to Venice, Ancona, and Naples, whence they returned with 
French, Italian, and English goods destined for the Austrian and 
Hungarian markets. 

By the turn of the century, this commerce assumed definite patterns. 
Certain Ill yrische Handelsleute opened business in Karlovac, Sisak, and 
Petrinja and thence conveyed the grains of the Banat to Carinthia, the 
Croatian Military Frontier, and the Adriatic ports of Carlobago, Senj, 
Fiume, and Trieste. A second group of Orthodox merchants, estab- 
lished in Zagreb, distributed the goods of the Banat to Civil Croatia 
and “Illyria.” A third group delivered oats, barley, flour, wine, and 
vinegar to Bosnia and returned to the Adriatic with Serbian and 
Bosnian cattle, pigs, lumber, firewood, staves, wax, honey, hides, and 
furs. Other Orthodox merchants, carters, and boatmen supplied the 

130 ]bid., p. 136, n. 47; Marczali, Hungary, pp. 82-84; Schwartner, Statistik, I, 432. 


131 Biéanié, Doba manufakture, pp. 240-42, 260, n. 19; Popovié, O Cincarima, pp. 116-17; 
Beer, “Die dsterreichische Handelspolitik,” Af6G, LXXXVI (1899), 17-19. 
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interior provinces with olive oil, salt, and sugar from the sugar re- 
finery of Fiume.*” 

By 1750 or 1760, the South Slav Senjani, fierce fighters and pirates 
of old, were carrying the olive oil of Maina, Morea, and Naples to 
Trieste. The number of Neapolitan ships laden with olive oil for 
Trieste diminished constantly, as the Senjani and Greek merchants in 
Trieste captured their carrying trade.’** 

Both Greek and Orthodox “Illyrian” (western Serbian) merchants 
began to settle permanently in Trieste around 1748. The Triestine 
colony of mercanti illirici di rito greco numbered sixty-five persons 
in 1766 and ninety-one, including both male and female members of 
fifteen different commercial families, in February 1767. Orthodox im- 
migrants from Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Boka (Bocche di Cattaro) 
were the dominant elements of the Serbian community of Trieste in 
both wealth and in number. Because of their geographic origins and 
mercantile operations along the Adriatic littoral and in the territories 
of the ancient Illyricum, they are usually identified in Austrian docu- 
ments as “Illyrians,” in contrast to the continental “Rascians” of 
Serbia and Hungary. Among these merchants, in 1792, was the wealthy 
Kurtovi¢ family of Herzegovina, which also maintained commercial 
representatives in Smyrna and Belgrade, and possibly Vienna and 
Ragusa. Draga Todorovié of Trieste, illiterate Herzegovinian-born 
patron of Serbian literature, owned fourteen galleys in the Napoleonic 
era, some of which sailed even to America and the East Indies.’™* 

Sixty-one Greek merchants were present in Trieste in 1761, and 


132 H.H.S.A., St A. Serbien I, “Vorschlag in Beziehung auf die Pass-Ertheilungen bey den 
Slavonisch-Siirmischen General-Commando,” Peterwardein, Aug. 25, 1811. 

133 Romano, Le commerce du Royaume de Nap.-s, pp. 75, 77; Pouqueville, Voyage en Morée, 
II, p. iii. 

134 Mita Kosti¢é, “Srpsko trgovatko naselje u Trstu XVIII veka’ [The Serbian merchant 
colony in Trieste during the eighteenth century], Istoriski Casopis, V, 1954-55 (Belgrade, 1955), 
pp. 175-85; K. N. Kosti¢é, “Gradja za istoriju srpske trgovine,” Spomenik, LXVI, 2d cl., 
Book 52, pp, 161-67. Herbert, the Austrian Ambassador to the Ottoman Porte, writes in a 
letter dated Pera, May 2, 1780, that a certain Curtovich, Triestine merchant established in 
Smyrna, offered him money to induce him to solicit a firman from the Porte permitting the ex- 
pedition of a shipload of olive oil from Smyrna to Trieste. Herbert explains to Cobenz! that he 
will not accept money for the performance of services in the interest of the development of 
Austrian trade. Cf., H.H.S.A., St A. Tiirkei V/18. Maksim Kurtovié was established in 
Smyrna at least as early as 1766. He was then in partnership with his brother Christoph 
(born ca. 1739), who was carrying on the family business in Vienna. Cf. Enepekides, 
Griechische Handelsgesellschaften, pp. 25-26. The population of Trieste grew from a little 
over 7,000 in 1735 to 20,000 in 1786, 28,000 in 1790, and 33,000 in 1808. Cf. M. Kosti¢, 
“Srpsko tragovacko naselje,” Istoriski Casopis, V (1955), 168. 
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twenty Greek commercial families were permanent residents of the 
town in 1767.’ After the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-1774, many 
thousands of Greeks emigrated to Russia, Austria, Hungary, and 
Corsica. Among them were a number of merchants who opened busi- 
ness in Aquileia, Porto Re (Kraljevica), Gorizia, Gradisca, Fiume, 
and Zara.’* The Greek colonists of Trieste, like the Greeks of Venice 
and other Adriatic ports but unlike those of Hungary, were principally 
merchant immigrants from oil-producting Crete, from Morea, and 
from the Ionian Islands.** The Greek and Serbian merchants of 
Hungary were essentially continental traders or carters transplanted 
to the Pannonian basin from Thessaly, Epirus, Macedonia, and Old 
Serbia. The Greek and Serbian merchants of the northern Adriatic 
were emigrants from the islands and hinterlands of the Aegean, Ionian, 
and Adriatic seas. 

The Orthodox Serbs of Herzegovina were “coltivatori di terre, o 
vitturini,” according to a Ragusan communiqué of 1788.’ The in- 
habitants of Popovo Polje and other Orthodox Herzegovinians had, in 
fact, served Ragusan merchants as assistants and apprentices ever since 
the sixteenth century.’* One could even argue that the Republic of 
St. Blaise might not have attained her sixteenth-century maritime pre- 
eminence without the colonization of Christian refugees from 


Herzegovina and Bosnia at the end of the fifteenth century.’*° Be this 
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as it may, we know that Orthodox Bosnian and Herzegovinian mule- 
teers widened the boundaries of their carrying trade in the eighteenth 
century and began to fend for themselves as independent entrepreneurs. 
The French consul to Ragusa advised his government c. 1760 that 
Bosnians and Herzegovinians, whom he identified as “Turks,” began 
to carry the wares of the Balkans to Ragusa “twenty or thirty years 
ago.” They quickly secured information on prices and price move- 
ments in foreign markets, and when it did not suit them to sell in 
Ragusa, they went on to Venice and Ancona, disposed of their goods, 
and returned with wares for which a demand existed among their 
compatriots.’* By the end of the century, the new “Illyrian” traders 
and Moslem and Orthodox Serbian “Turks” maintained commercial 
relations not only with Ragusa, Venice, Ancona, Trieste, Smyrna, and 
Belgrade, but with Marseilles, Alexandria, the Balkan fairs of Pirot and 
UzundZovo, the fair of Senigallia, and the ports of the Black Sea and 
lower Danube.*” 

While the Balkan trade with the Adriatic slipped from Ragusa into 
the hands of “Illyrians” and “Turks,” that is, Moslem and Orthodox 
Christian Slavs or Serbians, the once world-famous Ragusan merchant 
marine was revived after a lapse of more than a century. From a mere 
8-10 seaworthy ships in 1740, it expanded to a minimum of 80 ships 
in 1757, 110-150 ships in 1764, and considerably more than 200 before 
the end of the century.*** 

By reducing or eliminating the competition of French shippers, 
the War of the Austrian Succession and the Seven Years’ War furthered 
the resurgence of Ragusan shipping. The revival of the Ragusan mer- 
chant marine, however, began several years before 1740 and would 
likely have continued until the end of the century, although not so 
rapidly or spectacularly, without these wars and even those of the 
American and French revolutions. The essential elements in the 
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renewal of the Ragusan maritime carrying trade, as in the growth of 
the shipbuilding industry of Senj and Fiume and of the commerce 
of Hydra and Trieste, were the opportunity to export raw materials, 
especially wheat, to Italy and Marseilles from the coastal areas of the 
eastern Mediterranean, and the general growth of European, Russian, 
Atlantic, and world commerce, the hitherto unprecedented prosperity 
of the old Mediterranean and new Atlantic society. 


Black Sea Trade 


A half century after the opening of the Adriatic to international 
trade, the concept of the freedom of the seas was applied to the Black 
Sea. The treaty of Passarowitz granted freedom of commerce on the 
Danube to Austrian subjects, but Austrian ships did not thereby win 
the right to extend their trade to the sea. The treaty of Kuchuk 
Kainarji (1774) authorized entry and exit through the Bosporus to 
Russian merchant ships, but the Turks insisted this did not entail 
the right to pass to and from the Mediterranean. Not until the Russo- 
Turkish treaty of June 21, 1783, did Russia obtain the indisputable 
right to send her merchant ships through the Dardanelles." 

The treaty of 1783 permitted Russian merchants to sell their goods 
to any Ottoman buyer, thereby depriving specially privileged Ottoman 
subjects of their monopoly rights to the purchase of certain raw 
materials, Russian merchants and ships were thus authorized to buy 
silk, rice, coffee, and olive oil anywhere in the Ottoman Empire except 
Constantinople. They were even allowed to export grains through 
the Straits—if these did not originate in the Ottoman dominions. In 
addition, they were no longer subject to the payment of transit duties, 
duties exacted of them on their imports into and exports from the Otto- 
man Empire were reduced to 3 per cent ad valorem, and they were 
freed from the payment of exceptional import and export taxes and 
excises. Similar rights were granted to Austria in 1784, to the United 
Kingdom in 1799, to France in 1802, and to Prussia in 1806."*° 

The closing of the Black Sea to the shipping of the non-Ottoman 
world had been of immense advantage to the growth of the trade of 
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Greek merchants. The opening of the Danube, Bosporus, and Dar- 
danelles to the ships of Russia was of even greater advantage to Greek 
trade and shipping. Russia, like Hungary, lacked a strong merchant 
class and was virtually without a Black Sea merchant marine. Among 
the first merchant ships to fly the Russian flag, to bring wines from 
the Aegean to Russian Black Sea ports, to export grains from Ochakov 
and Odessa to the Mediterranean, were Greek ships manned by Greek 
crews.'*° 

Maria Theresa’s persecution of the Orthodox Church drove thou- 
sands of Hungarian Serbs to South Russia. Greeks and Orthodox 
Albanians likewise sought haven in Russia after the Greek revolt in 
Morea during the Russo-Turkish war of 1768-1774. Potemkin’s and 
Catherine’s decision to recolonize the Ukraine and create modern trad- 
ing or naval ports at Taganrog, Sebastopol, Kherson, Nikolaev, 
Ochakov, and Odessa attracted other Greeks and Habsburg Serbs, 
both as traders and permanent settlers.’** To draw some of the more 
enterprising elements of southeastern Europe and the eastern Medi- 
terranean, the Russian government exempted foreign settlers from 
the disagreeable obligation of quartering the Russian soldiery and 
granted them the right to choose their own local magistrates. Greek 
sailors, Greek merchants, Greek “petty dealers,” and Greek taverns 
and coffee houses consequently became a common sight in the new 
Russian ports. Odessa, founded in 1794, was rapidly transformed into 
a great grain emporium.’** A Hungarian Serb, Sava Tekelija, who 
visited the port in 1811—soon to be the birthplace of the Philike 
Hetairia, fathered by Greek merchants—observes in his autobiog- 
.149 


raphy: 


I was amazed to hear mostly Serbian in the streets and coffee houses. Even the 
burgomaster was then Petrovi¢é, a Serb from Novi Sad. And there were many 
others. After the Serbian language, Italian was most audible; then Greek, Russian, 
and Turkish. And there were many Jews. 


In Macedonia, in the Aegean, in Herzegovina, in Sumadija, in 
Hungary, in Trieste and Fiume, and in the Black Sea ports of Russia 
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and the Rumanian principalities, Balkan merchants possessed the 
common quality of freedom and readiness to move from one place 
to another, as a shepherd moves with his flocks. Often the sons or 
grandsons of shepherds, swineherds, and of outlaws, they sought the 
wealth of greener pastures, of oak forests and cattle markets, of the 
producers in the towns, of the nonproducers in the ports, and of the 
caravans of the land and sea. They were rarely, if ever, producers them- 
selves, least of all, producers of grains. They performed tasks or acts 
which the Physiocrats considered uneconomic. And they were, in fact, 
uneconomic men before they came to represent Balkan economic man 
par excellence. 


Vill 


Official documents rarely make a clear distinction between Greek 
and Vlach or Greek and Orthodox Albanian merchants. A distinction 
may, moreover, not be absolutely essential. Epirus and southwestern 
Macedonia, the nuclear homeland of Vlachs and Orthodox Albanians, 
was also the homeland of Greeks. Religious and cultural affinities sup- 
plemented the geographic propinquity. The Vlach and Orthodox 
Albanian, unlike the Serb, lacked a tradition of ecclesiastical autonomy. 
Finally, in the central and eastern Balkan zones Greek was not only 
the language of culture but also the language of business. Male mem- 
bers of the more well-to-do Vlach and Othodox Albanian families 
were consequently easily assimilated within the Hellenic community; 
the women remained generally unilingual and thus preserved the 
ethnic individuality of the two national groups.’ 

Not only Vlachs and Orthodox Albanians but all Orthodox mer- 
chants of the Balkans were frequently identified in Germany, Austria, 
and Hungary as “Greeks.” After an official inspection tour of Hungary 
in 1755, for example, the inspectors advised the Austrian General 
Commercial Directorate that the trade of Szentendre (Sent Andreja) 
in the Comitat of Pest was in the hands of Greeks who traded with 
Turkey and went regularly to the Leipzig fairs. The most famous of 
these merchants, according to their report, were Sagarovitz, Loban- 
ovsky, Jano Popoviz, Ava Kumoviz, the brothers Szenkoviz, and the 
brothers Prambovan. All the names, however, appear to be Slavic, 
Jewish, or Armenian, and Popoviz (Popovic), Kumoviz (Kumovic), 
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and Szenkoviz (Senjkovi¢?) are Serbian. According to the same report, 
the principal merchants of Szamos-Ujvar, namely Martin Versac, 
Christoph Nowack, Jacob Placent, Martin Lucacz, Nicola Christoph, 
Jacob Hankovicz, and Sarokan Laslo, were Greeks and Armenians.’™ 
Jacob Placent and Sarokan Laslo may have been Armenians, but 
Versac (VrSac), Nowack (Novak), Lucacz (Luka¢), and Hankovicz 
were probably Slavs and possibly Serbs. Their names, in any case, do 
not suggest Hellenic origins, and Greeks only infrequently hide under 
Slavic names. 

Baron First, head of a Prussian trading mission to Austria between 
1753 and 1755, reported in his “Lettres sur Vienne” that “les négociants 
les plus considérables [in Hungary] sont les Raitzes ou ceux de la 
religion grecque.” ** Rascians, or Serbs, were still the chief merchants 
of Hungary. Greeks and Greco-Vlachs outdistanced them in im- 
portance only after 1750. 

For a full century after 1750, however, Greek was the primary 
language of commerce in the Balkans, and Balkan merchants, regard- 
less of their ethnic origins, generally spoke Greek and often assumed 
Greek names. “Greeks,” often of Greek nationality, were sometimes 
“Greeks” only in the sense that they were not “Latins.” In Hungary, 
Croatia, and the villages of Srem and Baka, the term “Greek” did not 
contain a narrow ethnic significance, for Greeks, Macedo-Vlachs, 
Macedo-Slavs, Wallachians, Bulgarians, Serbs, and Orthodox Albanians 
were all “Greeks,” that is, of “Greek” religion. The religious con- 
notation yielded even to the economic: a “Greek” was above all a 
peddler or merchant, and in this sense even a Jew could be a 
“Greek.” 


IX 


Islam is not intrinsically opposed to commercial and economic 
progress. The Moslem merchants of the early centuries of Arab 
domination were accomplished entrepreneurs. Ottoman Moslems, 
namely Albanians and Bosnian and Herzegovinian Slavs, have also 
distinguished themselves in commerce. The Turks, however, have not 
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played an important role in international trade, although—contrary to 
general opinion—they did sometimes go to Europe, namely to 
Vienna.” 

After visiting Morea in 1794, Xavier Scrofani of Sicily observed that 
the Turks regarded the status of merchant as “aussi vil que celui d’un 
agriculteur.” ** But why should the status of merchant have been less 
admirable than that of tradesman or artisan? The status of intra- 
imperial merchant was indeed not less admirable, and many Turks 
were intraimperial or domestic traders. Traders in foreign lands, un- 
like domestic merchants, were constantly subject to the pressures and 
corrupting influences of alien cultures and civilizations. Organized 
political and religions groups of the dominant religion were fully 
conscious of their holy mission to reduce foreign influences to a 
minimum,” although they could never fully close the doors of the 
Empire to the attractions of the West. Jews, Greeks, Armenians, South 
Slavs, and non-Ottoman merchants were therefore allowed to obtain 
control of the foreign trade of the Empire. Positions of executive 
authority in the military apparatus and political structure, on the other 
hand, were reserved to Moslems and Turks. 

Greek Orthodoxy enjoyed a more favored position in the Ottoman 
Empire than Roman Catholicism because of its compromise with the 
state and subjection in political matters to the will of the state. 
Catholicism was less favored both because of its political independence 
and because the primary enemies of the Ottoman Empire were long 
the Catholic powers of Venice and the Germanic-Roman Empire 
(Austria). 

In 1557, upon the urgings of the Serbian-born Vizier Mehmed 
Sokolli (Sokolovi¢), Suleiman the Magnificent restored the Serbian 
patriarchate, which had ceased to exist following the Ottoman con- 
quest of Serbia in 1459. A possible reason for the restoration may have 
been to obtain the support of the Serbian clergy against the growth 
of outlaw bands among the Serbs. During the Austro-Turkish war of 
1593-1606, however, both the higher and lower clergy of Serbia in- 
spired the people to revolt. The Ottoman government was thereafter 
mistrustful of the Serbian church. 
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After the end of the seventeenth century, the suspect Serbian church 
was no longer able to resist effectively the inroads of the patriarchate of 
Constantinople. The rebellion and flight of the Serbian patriarch in 
1690 to Hungary incited the Turks to approve the appointment of a 
Greek to the patriarchate of Pe¢. For half a century, both Serbs and 
Greeks obtained nominations to the patriarchal see. In the meantime, 
however, the Serbian patriarchate became increasingly impoverished. 
The departure of tens of thousands of Serbs from Old Serbia—among 
them the wealthiest—deprived the Serbian church of revenues for- 
merly available to it. The occupation of Old Serbia by rough Moslem 
Albanian herdsmen, cattle rustlers, and marauding irregulars turned 
other Serbs away from peaceful economic pursuits. The population 
of Old Serbia became less Serbian and the patriarchate of Serbia be- 
came infinitely poorer. Another Serbian patriarch fled to Vojvodina in 
1737. Meanwhile, the Court of Vienna was conspiring to remove the 
new metropolitanates of Belgrade and Sremski Karlovci from the 
jurisdiction of the patriarch of Pec. The Sultan thus gladly acceded in 
1766 to the solicitations of the patriarch of Constantinople and 
Phanariotes to abolish the patriarchate of the Serbs.’ 

The growth of wealth among the Greeks led to the growth of the 
power of the patriarchate of Constantinople, and the growth of the 
power of the latter made it easier for Greeks to attain wealth and 
exercise political influence. At the end of the seventeenth century, in 
fact, the patriarchate of Constantinople fell under the influence of the 
Phanariote or wealthy Constantinopolitan lay members of the church, 
at least in matters of civil and fiscal administration. Through their 
control of the instruments of credit, Phanariote bankers and business- 
men came to determine not only the choice of bishops but of Otto- 
man governors and judges. Monopoly, being a political question, was 
never a matter on which the Orthodox church had enjoyed the op- 
portunity of expressing an opinion. The “laicization” of the patriarchate 
made the church even more insensitive to questions of interest and 
capital formation or accumulation.’ Greek merchants, moreover, 
often philanthropically diverted part of their wealth to the building, 
upkeep, and renovation of churches. Regardless of its origin, the 
wealth they retained thereby acquired or appeared to acquire the 
sanction of the church. 
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The formalism of the piety of Greek merchants often strikes the 
eye of unsympathetic observers of Greek and Greco-Vlach religious 
practices. To question their piety, however, is to formulate the problem 
erroneously. Greek Orthodox merchants did not have to create two 
different codes of moral behavior, one for matters of faith and the 
other for matters of business. For the Greek merchant, religion was 
secular—this-worldly—and business a matter of religion. Religion, 
business, and nation were one; pietism, secularism, and ethnic solidarity 
or nationalism were coexistent. It is in this light that we must under- 
stand the unhesitating readiness of the Greek merchant colony of 
Trieste to describe their parish community as a “legally constituted 
national-civil and domiciliar-administrative economic brotherhood.” *° 

From top to bottom, from the patriarchate to the parish community, 
the Greek Orthodox church was permeated with an ethnocentric and 
secular outlook. The Serbs, essentially informal even while observing 
forms, were also ethnocentric in their religious practices. In view of the 
weakening of the authority of their church, however, they failed to 
formulate an ideology of the church or parish community as an 
“economic brotherhood” and later combined secularism with agnos- 
ticism rather than pietism. The ethnocentrism, secularism, and pietism 
of neo-Greek, Macedo-Vlach, and Phanariote Orthodoxy made the 
Greek and Greco-Vlach merchant fundamentally and _ religiously 
materialist, hence more redoubtable in commerce than the Serbian 
merchant. Serbian materialism lacked a religious-economic basis; it 
was more ephemeral, less fundamental. 

The Orthodox “ethic” promoted the rise of a merchant class in one 
further respect. The enormous number of fast days in the Orthodox 
calendar forced the faithful to practice frugality religiously and thus 
accumulate wealth for future investment, when times were propitious, 
as during most of the eighteenth century. 


X 


The Austrian War Council observed in 1699 that Serbs were 
“naturally born and trained” for trade.""” German merchants could not 
compete with the Rascians, according to one complaint, because “der 
Raize,” bound by necessity and strict laws of fasting and habit, 
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“begniigt(e| sich mit Knoblauch, schlechten Fischen und rohem 
Speck.” 

After discussing the new commerce of Greek and Albanian mer- 
chants in Morea, Scrofani observed that no nation could equal the 
Greeks in avarice, thrift, shrewdness, and diligence.’” Joshua Jepson 
Oddy, member of the Russia and Turkey or Levant companies, ob- 
served that the whole of the land and sea trade between Russia and 
the Balkans or Aegean was in the hands of Greeks, “on account of the 
extraordinary assiduity, economy, and personal attendance to their 
business which no foreigner can equal. Their assiduity and personal 
attendance never cease, even during the time Constantinople is in- 
fected by the plague, which drives every foreigner into the country.” ** 

It is no accident that the wealthiest Greek merchants were often 
Greeks in Vienna, Trieste, or Amsterdam, and later Alexandria or 
Marseilles. Both person and property were insecure in the Ottoman 
Empire, and thus both person and property, like “good money,” fled 
to areas of greater security.“ “Some branches of the migrating 
families,” however, were “always left in Turkey, either from necessity, 
from the possession of property in the country, or from the con- 
venience to both parties in a commercial point of view. Thus,” accord- 
ing to the English traveler Dr. Holland, “by far the greater part of the 
exterior trade of Turkey, in the exchange of commodities, [was] 
carried on by Greek houses, which [had] residents at home, and 
branches in various cities of Europe, mutually aiding each other, ex- 
tending their concerns much more variously than could be done in 
Turkey alone.” *® 

The conspicuous success of Balkan merchants is partly attributable 
to the close union that reigned among them. Their businesses were 
often family affairs, with one member of the family in the Balkans, 
another in Austria, Italy, or the Netherlands, and a third in Russia, 
Egypt, or France. Carrying on business as a family affair allowed them 
to make a more economic employment of labor by the avoidance of 
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expensive middlemen or brokers, to which European merchants had to 
resort. Religious and ethnic ties, a common place of origin, clan 
afhliation, and blood brotherhood or pobratimstvo held together 
those partners or associates who were not of the same biological family. 
Balkan merchants abroad, moreover, were generally organized into 
companies or merchant guilds, with a “Consul” or “Richter” at their 
head to smooth out discords and promote the business of the entire 
“company.” **° 

Greek merchants in foreign lands sometimes won their wealth by 
charging “arbitrary and excessive prices” and discounting bank notes 
and Turkish silver currency at an “excessive rate.” **’ An anonymous 
writer harshly criticizes the Greeks who controlled the Danube river 
trade between Vidin and Orsova in the time of Napoleon: 


Every day the Greeks, and especialy those of Vidin, conjointly with the Pasha 
[Pasvanoglu], make . . . a true monopoly of the passage of poorly laden boats 
and frequently spoiled goods, increasing their cargoes at will, overloading the 


boats. . . 


While executing their functions as tax, excise, and customs farmers, 
they were able to hinder the trade of rival or foreign merchants by 
altering their cargoes, opening and appropriating a portion of the bales 
put in their charge, and exacting arbitrary tolls or customs. Through 
such practices, also common in Belgrade and Svistov, the carriers of 
Vidin became, “in breve tempo, miglionari.” ** 

The sources of these opinions are unfriendly and allowance should 
be made for this fact. The views are too much in accord, however, to 
be ignored. The opinions of a French consul on the commerce and 
merchants of Ragusa may, moreover, be applied profitably, and without 
distorting the facts, to Greeks and other Balkan merchants, as well as 
to Ragusans: *° 


Le mécanisme de [leur] commerce n’est pas scavant, mais l’exploitation en est 
épineuse. I] faut des gens fins et déliés pour attraper les Turcs, et pour ne pas 
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tomber dans les piéges ou d’autres se laisseroient prendre. On prétend que lorsque 
cet art est raffiné et quintessencié jusqu’a un certain point il nuit a la probité, et 
qu’un parfait honnéte homme qui commence sa fortune ne scauroit jamais 
devenir un grand négociant. Si cela est les Raguzois sont les meilleurs distillateurs 
dans ce genre. Avec un peu d'argent et beaucoup d’activité ils font du chemin. 
Le mensonge et la mauvaise foy dirigent toutes leurs opérations. La plupart des 
étrangers avec qui ils sont en relation au dehors, et ceux qui viennent 4 Raguze, 
en font souvent de facheuses épreuves. Il n’y a que les marchands de Naples 
qui les surpassent en fait de fraudes. 


The technique of their commerce was based on wile rather than 
science. Balkan merchants triumphed in the eighteenth century chiefly 
in the carrying trade and primarily in areas recently opened to coloni- 
zation or in the primitive Balkan interior. As the neighboring sparsely 
inhabited areas were colonized, as native merchant classes were de- 
veloped in them, as the geography, economy, and habits of the peoples 
of the Balkan interior became better known to foreign traders, as 
foreign traders began to learn the languages of the Balkan peoples, 
as the value of Austrian exports to the Balkans began to approach 
the value of Austrian imports, the business position of the Balkan 
merchant was seriously injured. 

Austrian merchants of the eighteenth century were almost always 
retailers. Those Austrians who nursed an ambition to engage in inter- 
national trade were often ignorant or prodigal and behaved like 
“cavaliers.” They lacked a long business tradition, rarely knew the 
Balkan languages, and could not learn the business of foreign trade in 
school, since commercial schools were lacking in Austria until after 
1750. As Greek merchants long refused to divulge their business 
secrets, Austrian merchants had to learn by personal experience. They 
could not obtain this experience, however, without establishing comp- 
toirs or warehouses in the Balkans, and this last they had to defer until 
after 1770, when Austrian exports became large enough to warrant it.’ 

Well-capitalized and sometimes government-backed Austrian firms 
succeeded after 1770 in obtaining the collaboration of Greek and 
Macedo-Vlach merchants. The farmer of the right to supply Lombardy 
with tobacco, Count Ruggier Starhemberg, thus formed a partnership 
in 1776 with Emmanuel Rizos, a Greek of Salonika. The enterprise of 
Rizos and the business acumen of Greek factors in Seres, Larissa, and 
other near-by places, assured the success of the firm of Starhemberg, 
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which supplied Lombardy with Macedonian tobacco and Austria with 
large quantities of Macedonian and Thessalian cotton and silk." 

In 1777, the Austrian government created the Orientalische 
Friesische Handlungs-Compagnie and gave it the right to trade in 
Serbia, Bosnia, Macedonia, Bulgaria, Wallachia, and Moldavia. The 
company was initially placed under the sole direction of Baron von 
Fries, Daniel Zepharovich, and Nicolaus Patsatsi (alias Constantin 
Mosca). In short time, however, the Greek or Greco-Vlach merchants 
Uruscio Koatza (Wrussio Coacza) and Athanasio Hatsi Georg were 
allowed to purchase capital stock and made managers of the company. 
The firm planned to establish its own warehouses in Zemun or 
Pancevo, in Rése or Galati, and in Kilianova or Ismael (Izmail). At 
first, however, it had to rely on the services of a Greek or Greco-Vlach 
forwarding agent in Zemun, who transshipped to Vienna the cotton 
Koatza dispatched from Seres. The other company manager, Hatsi 
Georg, traveled to Wallachia with letters from the Austrian govern- 
ment, requesting Prince Ypsilanti to place no restrictions on the com- 
pany’s purchases of wool and calling on him to issue a rescript to 
local Wallachian magistrates ordering them to favor the commerce 
of the company.’” 

The collaboration of Greek and Macedo-Vlach merchants with 
Austrian business enterprises allowed a few Austrian traders to 
penetrate the Balkan market. Moreover, Austro-Greek commercial co- 
operation and the Austro-Turkish trade agreement of 1784 permitted 
a remarkable growth of Austrian exports to the Balkans. The ratio, in 
money values, between Austrian exports to and imports from 
Macedonia and Thessaly thus rose from 1:16 in 1770 to 1:3 twenty- 
five years later.’ 

Initially beneficial to Balkan traders, commercial collaboration with 
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Austrian businesses eventually undermined the pre-eminence of Otto- 
man merchants in the trade of the Danubian basin. Intense pressure 
was applied upon them during the second half of the eighteenth 
century to become Habsburg subjects. By 1800, very many—if not 
most—former Ottoman merchants resident in the various Habsburg 
provinces acknowledged political allegiance to the Habsburg mon- 
archy.'“* At the same time, the Germans and Magyars of Hungary 
began to offer serious commercial competition to the Serbs and Greeks 
and used their political power to destroy the economic power of 
Greek and Serbian merchants. But the most serious rivalry came from 
the Jews, who acquired the right in 1796 to become Austrian subjects.’*° 

Between 1765 and 1800, only 5 or 6 Ottoman Jews and an average of 
135 Christian Balkan traders went annually to the Leipzig fairs. Be- 
tween 1800 and 1818, however, the number of Ottoman Jews at the 
Leipzig fairs rose to a yearly average of 20, while the number of Balkan 
Christian traders sank to a yearly average of 45. Between 1819 and 
1839, when an average of 65 Ottoman Christians visited the Leipzig 
fairs, the average number of annually visiting Jewish merchants 
from Turkey rose to 31. The ratio of Ottoman Jews to Ottoman 
Christians at the Leipzig fairs was thus 1:25 before 1800 and 1:2 after 
1800.'** During the Napoleonic wars, moreover, Austrian Jews began 
to displace Greek traders in the Rumanian principalities.'‘’ The com- 
merce of Greek merchants thus began to shrink in some parts of 
Continental Europe before the War of Greek Independence. 

The intensified Balkan krjali wars and feudal razzias hurt the over- 
land trade for a half century after 1790. The merchant in the over- 
land trade also suffered from the contraction of his German markets 
following the introduction of cheaper American cotton and English 
or German cotton yarn. The Aegean or Mediterranean maritime mer- 
chant, on the other hand, succeeded in perpetuating his successes by 
capturing a goodly portion of the French Mediterranean trade. 

Products of their milieu, Balkan merchants in the overland trade 
performed with brilliant success so long as the substructure of the 
European and Balkan economies remained basically unchanged. The 
nineteenth century, however, was a dynamic revolutionary epoch. 
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Forced to yield ground before the pressures of the economic revolution 
and the obstacle of civil disorder, Greek merchants in the overland 
trade were also victims of the political revolution. Deep seeds of anti- 
Greek sentiment, for example, were imbedded in the Serbian wars of 
national liberation and in the later Wallachian uprising of Tudor 
Vladimirescu. After 1815, moreover, Greeks had to compete with the 
new national merchant classes of Austria and Hungary, as well as 
as with the Jews. Finally, the Greek War of Independence convinced 
the Turks of the need to deprive the Greeks, at least temporarily, 
of their specially privileged status in che Empire. The force of na- 
tionalism enabled the Greeks to create a Greek nation-state in Attica, 
Morea (Peloponnesus), and the Aegean; it enabled the Serbs to carve 
a semiautonomous nation-state out of the woods and wilds of Sumadija. 
But the force of nationalism also hurt Greek business in central Europe 
and caused the transformation of the relatively strong Serbian mer- 
chant and professional class of Hungary into a dominated and op- 


pressed middle class. 
XI 


The demand of the Balkan peoples for the goods of Europe was 
smaller than the demand of the West for the goods of the Balkans. A 
constant Austrian complaint was that Greek and other Balkan mer- 
chants brought in “bad” money or no money at all and exported “good” 
money.’ In view of the low Balkan demand for Austrian goods 
until after 1770 and the desire of the Austrian government to create a 
class of native export and import merchants, the following alternatives 
were open to Balkan traders in Austria and Hungary: 1) to invest 
their profits in local and regional commerce and in the trade of Vienna, 
Trieste, Fiume, and Leipzig; 2) to use them to import goods to 
Austria from Hamburg, London, Marseilles, Alexandria, and other 
European and Mediterranean ports; 3) to remit them to their families 
in spite of Austrian restrictions; 4) to divert them to philanthropy;’” 
and 5) to become moneylenders and bankers. 
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A very large portion of the merchants of the Danube-Tisza-Mures- 
Sava-Kupa zone of commerce began their commercial careers as mule- 
teers. The thriftier and more enterprising muleteers became forward- 
ing agents, and the forwarding agents who made good began to im- 
port and export on their own account. Finally, most forwarding agents 
and import-export merchants engaged, at least occasionally, in money- 
lending, while a few of the moneylenders became bankers of more than 
just local renown. 

Belgrade and Zemun, where political frontiers and a multiplicity 
of land and river routes joined together and where goods had to be 
transferred from one carrier to another, were important étapes in the 
process of capital formation. It is there that muleteers, like the mem- 
bers of the Solar merchant family of the Macedonian carrying village 
of Katranitsa, became wealthy commission or forwarding agents. Petar 
Iéko of Katranitsa, who knew Greek, Serbian, Turkish, and several 
other European languages, also made his wealth in Belgrade and 
Zemun. A commission agent in Zemun in 1794, I¢ko became Inspector 
of Markets for the Governor of Belgrade in 1795 and later “Consul 
of the Greek merchants” of Belgrade. Upon the Governor’s assassina- 
tion in 1801, he fled across the Sava to Zemun with his brother and 
many other Belgrade merchants. Later he entered the diplomatic 
service of Karadjordje.’” 

Forwarding agents and merchants who made good in Belgrade, 
Sarajevo, Zemun, Vidin, or the ferry town of Slavonski Brod on the 
Sava sometimes went on to Vienna. The number of Ottoman mer- 
chants resident in Vienna grew from 50 to 60 in 1760 to 134 in 1768 
and several times this number in 1783, or more than five and perhaps 
even ten times in a quarter of a century. In general, these merchants 
were wealthier than their compatriots in the towns of Hungary. Their 
total capital equaled an estimated two million florins in 1763; this 
was approximately equivalent to the total value of current annual 
Austrian imports from Macedonia and Thessaly and to an eighth 
of the total capital of the “most distinguished” native and naturalized 
Austrian merchants of Vienna.’™ 
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The history of the Darvar family of the Macedo-Vlach carrying 
village of Kleisoura illustrates the role of Zemun in capital formation 
and of Vienna in absorbing merchant capital into banking enterprise. 
A member of the Darvar family, for example, went to Zemun around 
1750—at about the same time as the Solar family of Katranitsa. After 
amassing a small fortune in Zemun, the house of Darvar shifted its 
center of business in the 1770's to Vienna. In 1790, Marko Darvar 
opened a bank in Vienna, the estimated capital of which exceeded a 
million florins in 1800."™ 

The Sina merchant family of Moschopolis settled in Sarajevo c. 1750, 
then went on to Slavonski Brod, and finally established itself in the 
Austrian capital. Simon G. Sina (1753-1822), who was born in 
Sarajevo and moved to Vienna with his parents, started a banking 
enterprise of European renown in the Austrian capital and became 
the foremost :mporter of cotton and wool from the Ottoman Empire 
during the British blockade of Napoleonic France and Europe. Three 
years before his death, he was ennobled. His son, Baron George S. Sina, 
inherited the affairs of the family bank and obtained control of a large 
share of the wool, cotton, and tobacco import and export trade of 
Austria and Hungary." 

The probable decline in the total number of Greek merchants in 
central Europe after 1800 is thus also the result of the growth of large 
business and the concentration of capital in the hands of high finance. 
The new financiers in Austria were often of Balkan origin, but, like 
the Sina family, developed cosmopolitan interests and were partly 
denationalized, first by their adoption of a new style of life—the style 
of a noblesse de robe—and finally by exogamous marriage, that is, 
marriage outside of the ethnic and religious community of the original 
family. 

Greek bankers arose initially, however, not in Vienna but in Con- 
stantinople, where after 1700 the Phanariote Greeks challenged the 
banking monopoly of the Jews and Armenians."™ In the final decades 
of the eighteenth century, Greek bankers were active in almost all 
of the larger towns and ports of Turkey. Ottoman bankers—Grecks, as 
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well as Jews and Armenians—exerted their influence in 1795 to obtain 
a firman legitimizing the collection of interest, an act hitherto tolerated 
in practice but frowned upon or denounced by Islamic law. The firman 
ordered the imprisonment of all debtors who refused to fulfill their 
obligations to their creditors, the bankers and moneylenders of the 
capital and other large Ottoman cities. What is good for the state, 
argued the firman, is legitimate and desirable. The Empire needs the 
services of moneylenders, who supply funds to tax collectors, public 
farmers, and other state agents. If the moneylenders do not receive 
interest, they cannot render these services. Interest, therefore, is legitimate 
and should be paid, along with the principal.’® Influenced by secular- 
oriented Jews, Greeks, and Armenians, the Ottoman state took a step, 
however short, towards secularization. 

By the time of Napoleon, Greeks were lending money even to 
Moslem landowners, in return for a mortgage on their properties. If, 
as sometimes happened, an indebted landlord failed to repay a loan 
plus the high rate of interest, the creditor did not attempt to collect 
the collateral; this would have attracted the hostility of the dominant 
religion, for secularism had not seeped beneath the surface. Instead, he 
obtained monopoly rights to the landlord’s future surpluses at prices 
below the current market level.'*® 

To obtain loans for needed expenses, Wallachian and Moldavian 
peasants were often obliged to sell their crops in anticipation of the 
harvest. To satisfy this urgent demand, Greek and Vlach merchants 
from Macedonia and Epirus developed the habit, especially after 1750, 
of going with their moneybags from village to village, estimating the 
anticipated crop of each indigent Rumanian peasant, setting a low 
value upon it, and lending money to whoever would take it in ex- 
change for the right to a particular future crop."*’ Greek merchants 
were also moneylenders in Hungary, Transylvania, and Croatia- 
Slavonia."** , 

Serbian merchants likewise engaged in moneylending but had less 
money to dispose of than Greek and Macedo-Vlach traders. The 
popular moral code, moreover, hindered the Serb from taking pride in 
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moneylending activities. A Serb who became a moneylender was, in 
the eyes of his peasant compatriots, a “Greek,” a rogue, a foreigner. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, regarded the Slavs as kondrokephalai 
—blockheads or simpletons.’” 

According to a Serbian historian and ethnographer of Macedo-Vlach 
origin, the Greeks and Macedo-Vlachs of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries were a “philanthropic people” par excellence. In the 
eyes of their Slavic neighbors, however, their philanthropy was the 
result of their ethnocentrism and “arithmetical conception of religion.” 
They paid for their acts of sin by acts of philanthropy. The Greeks and 
Macedo-Vlachs of Hungary and the non-Greek Balkan lands were a 
small minority and, like other minorities, strove desperately to preserve 
their national and cultural identity. Extroverted in business by necessity, 
they were introverted in social life by choice and rarely invited Slavs 
to their homes, because they did not consider them their social and 
intellectual equals and because of their fear of de-Hellenization. In 
business they were shrewd and sharp; in the management of their 
domestic affairs, they gave every appearance of being misers.’®° 

In certain villages of Croatia and northern Bosnia, the advent of 
Greeks and Vlachs, towards the end of the eighteenth century, ac- 
celerated the process of social differentiation. Previous to their arrival, 
these villages were divided by religion into two distinct geographic 
areas, a “Christian-town” (Serb Orthodox) and a “Latin-town” (Croat 
Roman Catholic). The new Greek and Vlach immigrants created a 
third village center, the “market town” (varos or varosica).’*’ This 
occurred also, and perhaps on a larger scale, in certain towns of the 
Balkan interior, such as Monastir, where Vlach craftsmen and mer- 
chants formed a Vlach-carsija, or Viach-emporium.’” The emergence 
of a village-varosica and Vlach-carsija did not result in the deorientali- 
zation of the Balkan town and village, but it did promote physical, 
social, and psychic mobility. It did create certain empathic conditions 
favorable to the transformation of a tradition-oriented community into 
a transitional society. 

Serbian merchants were often critical of their Greek and Vlach 
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(Tsintsar) competitors, but Serbian and Rumanian peasants were 
openly hostile, for Greeks and Greco-Vlachs were not only ethnically 
different but challenged the very philosophy and economic basis of 
their societies. The Greek revolution of 1821 was not translated into 
a general Balkan insurrection against Ottoman authority primarily 
because Serbian, Wallachian, and other non-Greek merchants and 
peasants distrusted, envied, or hated both the Greek nouveaux riches 
and the Phanariote patriciate.’* 

The Greeks and Macedo-Vlachs of the Balkan overland trade 
furnished the South Slavs and Moldo-Wallachs with the nucleus of 
an urban middle class smart in the ways of business of economically 
underdeveloped areas. The Greek merchants of the Mediterranean, 
who were constantly in contact with the underdeveloped areas of the 
eastern Mediterranean and economically well-developed area of the 
West, developed new business habits and a new business outlook as a 
result of the dual nature of their business relations. To a greater degree 
than their counterparts in Hungary, if not Austria, they abandoned the 
principle of commerce d’échange in favor of the principle of trade 
turnover, or commerce de circulation. By the end of the Napoleonic 
wars, for example, Greek merchants in Marseilles were accustomed to 
buying French goods on credit and quickly disposing of them. With the 
money they got for their goods they bought wheat and made loans 
in the money markets of the Levant, where interest rates were three 
times as high as in the West. After selling their grains in Italy or 
Marseilles, they repaid their debts, obtained new credits, and hastened 
to repeat the same series of operations.’ 

Between the treaty of Passarowitz and the Congress of Vienna, the 
Greek businessman passed through several stages: carter, commission 
or forwarding agent, independent merchant, moneylender, and finally 
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banker and parfait négociant. The parfait négociant acted on the 
principle that the object of business activity is not a handsome profit on 
every transaction; this might frustrate business altogether. The object 
of business, on the contrary, is the realization of handsome profits 
time and time again by never allowing a lull in the processes of ex- 
change and by knowingly combining the operations of carrier, mer- 
chant, and moneylender or banker. The Greek businessman generally 
bypassed the manufacturing stage because of the absence in the Otto- 
man Empire of an adequate internal market. 


XII 


Greek and Serbian merchants contributed financially to the founding 
of schools and dissemination of books in their respective national 
languages among their compatriots. They were also receptive to the 
ideas of the Enlightenment. Their attitudes towards the idea of national 
independence, however, were ambivalent. One—and perhaps the largest 
—group of merchants did not originally think in terms of political 
independence. Another group favored political independence only if 
it did not entail social revolution, or entailed only the transfer of 
wealth from one small group to another, that is, from the Turks and 
Moslems to themselves. A third group, numerically small but dialec- 
tically important, desired national independence even at the cost of 
social revolution. 

The territorial contraction of the Empire and the decline of the 
purchasing power of Ottoman towns threatened the wealth of Moslem 
landlords and administrators. To offset this threat, they intensified their 
tactics of expropriating the peasantry, initially allowing native mer- 
chants to act as middlemen in placing the property of the expropriated 
peasant on the international market. Toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, however, their cupidity got the best of them. Parading as the 
opponents of inflation, certain chiefs, foremost among them Pasvanoglu 
of Vidin, aroused the inhabitants of the towns of Bulgaria and Bosnia 
against the inflationary policies of the central government,’ which 
allowed new—rural and semiurban—merchants to prosper amid the 
miseries of the artisan class. 

This seignorial reaction, a coalition of disgruntled feudal lords, 
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specially privileged urban merchants, opportunist master craftsmen, 
and a wild and depressed armed Lumpenproletariat, threatened to place 
the Morava route, chief artery of Balkan commerce, in a squeeze play : 
between the Janissaries of Bulgaria and the Janissaries and feudal lords 
of Bosnia. Their very existence now threatened, the embryonic Serbian 
rural middle class of battle-trained pig merchants, half merchants 
and half warriors, called upon the Serbian peasantry to resist, promising 
to lead and defend them, with or without the central government, 
against the feudal reaction. A few merchants and well-to-do owners 
of property tried to nip the revolt in the bud; * the Turks, however, 
were insufficiently ready to compromise and the Serbian peasant was 
determined to resist the attempt to reduce him to serfdom. 

Although they were among the most prominent political and mili- 
tary leaders of the Serbian Revolution of 1804,’ the pig and cattle 
traders planned to avert social revolution. The wealthy cattle trader 
Mladen Milovanovi¢, for example, agreed with Karadjordje in 1803 
on the imperative need to rise against the dahije, or Janissary chieftains. 
Although possessing proper credentials from the Governor of Belgrade 
and from various agas or landlords, Milovanovi¢ had to pay illegal tolls 
five, six, or more times before he could reach the Austrian frontier 
with his pigs and cattle. This he could not suffer, and so he joined 
Karadjordje. He did not, however, desire the elimination of trade 
barriers and monopolies as an end in itself but only the transfer of 
such monopolies from their present possessors to himself and his 
friends and associates. Many Belgrade merchants, indeed, later found 
the oppression of the new Serbian condottieri no less onerous than that 
of the Janissaries.’”* 

Of the eighteen Greeks accused in Vienna in the 1790’s of member- 
ship in the revolutionary club of Rhigas Velestinlis Pheraios, which 
was plotting the transformation of the Ottoman Empire into a pseudo- 
Jacobin Balkan republic, no more than a third were merchants. In other 
words, only a fraction of 1 per cent of the total number of Greek mer- 
chants in the Habsburg dominions entertained close links with the 
revolutionary conspiracy.” The insurrectionist plans and dreams of 


196 Such, in any case, is the view of Vuk KaradZié. Cf. Pisma, pp. 181-82. 

197K. N. Kostié, “Gradja za istoriju srpske trgovine,” Spomenik, LXVI, 2d cl., Book 52 
(1926), pp. 168-70. 

198 Jankovic, O politi¢kim strankama, p. 35; KaradZi¢, “ ‘Pravitelstvujus¢ij sovjet serbskij’,” 
ed. Kecmanovic, Vuk Karadzi¢, pp. 70-74. 

199 A. Dascalakis, Rhigas Velestinlis; la Révolution francaise et les préludes de l'indépendance 
hellénique, thesis for the Doctorat és lettres. (Paris, 1937), pp. 153-64. 
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the club, moreover, were revealed to Austrian authorities by a Greek 
merchant, Demetrius Oeconomus of Trieste.*”° 

The Philike Hetairia, a secret revolutionary society founded in 
Odessa in 1814 to promote the spread of Greek culture and the creation 
of a Greek national state or of a neo-Byzantine Christian empire, con- 
tained 452 enrolled members in 1819. Its membership was _profes- 
sionally distributed as follows: 153 merchants and shippers, 60 notables, 
36 fighting men, 24 clergymen, 23 officials or secretaries, 22 teachers 
and students, 10 doctors, 4 lawyers, 16 persons exercising miscellaneous 
professions, and 104 persons of unidentified profession. Of the members 
whose professions are known, 44 per cent were merchants or shippers 
and 41 per cent were members of the bureaucracy and intelligentsia.*” 

The membership of the PAidike Hetairia remained small until its 
leadership became conservative, that is, until after 1819. Before its 
deradicalization only one Greek merchant out of several hundreds 
was a member of the society. The Greek merchant John Priggos, who 
made his fortune in Amsterdam, complained that the Turk did not 
realize that “the wealth of his subjects is the wealth of his kingdom,” 
and yearned for an independent Greek Christian state that would 
honor the principle of property.” But the leading merchant of Hydra 
and later political leader, George Koundouriotes, declined to join the 
Philike Hetairia without written evidence that the conservative 
Capodistrias was its directing genius.””* 

To say more on this subject would be to go beyond the natural limits 
of this study. If we have approached the matter at all, it is to draw 
attention to the need for critical and comparative analysis of the entire 
period between 1770 and 1830 and to the desirability of treating the 
Serbian and Greek wars of national liberation as parts of a greater 
whole, links in the chain of revolutions and smoldering revolts which 
fired Europe, Anglo-America, and Latin America in the half century 
or more after 1775. The destinies of the Balkan middle classes were 
interlocked with the fortunes and misfortunes of the middle classes 
of the West from the very moment of their emergence; at no previous 
time were the relations between the Balkans and the West so intensive 
and extensive, however, as in the time of the Enlightenment and of the 
French Revolution. 

200 Ibid., pp. 132-33. 

201C W. Crawley, “John Capodistrias and the Greeks before 1821,” Cambridge Historical 
Journal, XIII (1957), 179. 
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We have tried in this study to examine the following problems: the 
factors contributing to the rise and expansion of the trade of Balkan 
merchants, the national and regional origins and areas of operation of 
these merchants, and the evolution from peddling and carting to the 
banking stage of business activity. We have even considered, although 
far from exhaustively, the role of competing nationalisms in the shrink- 
ing of the continental trade of Greek and Serbian merchants after 1800 
or 1815, the function of Balkan merchants, especially Greeks, as agents 
in the transformation of the tradition-oriented community into a transi- 
tional society, and the ambivalence of Balkan merchants towards social 
and even national revolution, in spite (or because?) of their acceptance 
of the values of the Enlightenment. 

The main factors in the growth of a Balkan Orthodox merchant class 
were the following: 


1) the partial adoption of the principle of freedom of trade in certain medieval 
kingdoms, such as Serbia and Bosnia, in the fourteenth century, and in the Otto- 
man Empire itself, which hoped to center the commerce of the world around 
Constantinople, in the sixteenth century; 

2) the urban revival and town development of the sixteenth century; 

3) the transformation of the Black Sea into a mare clausum, open only to Otto- 
man ships, 1592-1774; 

4) the realization of export surpluses through the growth of a wool-producing 
pastoral economy and through the expansion of serfdom and cultivation of 
agricultural export crops, especially cotton and grains, 1600-1800; 

5) Jewish emigration from Turkey to western and central Europe, 1660-1800; 
6) urban demographic decline, necessitating the settlement of non-Turks in many 
towns, 1660-1800; 

7) the decline of Ottoman urban manufactures and the abandonment of in- 
dustrial protectionism at the very moment that western and central European 
states were encouraging the development of industry; 

8) the colonization of lands without a merchant or middle class: Hungary, 
between 1690 and 1800, and South Russia, Crimea, and the Ukraine, between 
1750 and 1815; 

g) the business techniques of Balkan Orthodox merchants: frugality, perseverance, 
wile, acting as middlemen themselves but avoiding the services of other middle- 
men, running their businesses as family affairs, and accepting the counsel and 
arbitration of a “consul” or judge of their own nationality and religion; 

10) the development among the Greeks of a secular morality in union with 
rather than separate from or hostile to Orthodox pietism; and 

11) the reopening of the Black Sea to non-Ottoman ships after 1774. 


During most of the five-hundred year period of concern to us, 
the chief Balkan merchants of Orthodox faith were Greeks, a few 
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Armenians, and Serbs, the first in the eastern provinces of the Empire 
and in Italy and western Europe and the last in the Adriatic and 
Hungarian trade. The trade of Greek merchants with the West was 
interrupted at the end of the sixteenth century and did not resume on 
the same scale until after the peace of Passarowitz, which brought 
almost a century of relative international peace to the Balkans. The 
trade of Greek merchants in the Ottoman Empire itself, in the 
Danubian principalities, and in the Black Sea area grew at an ac- 
celerated rate between 1500 and 1815. Orthodox Serbian merchants 
were already active in the sixteenth century, but their trade assumed 
more important proportions after the decline of the continental trade 
of Ragusa and the migration of many wealthy Serbs from Old Serbia 
and Macedonia to Hungary and Vojvodina. In the period between 1718 
and 1750, the Serbs captured a large part of the Hungarian retail trade 
and part of the overland foreign trade between Turkey and the Pan- 
nonian basin. Bulgarian merchants began to engage in international 
trade after 1750 but did not achieve prominence until after the treaty 
of Adrianople (1829). 

Macedo-Vlach merchants traded with Italy and engaged in intra- 
imperial commerce before the end of the seventeenth and perhaps in 
the sixteenth century. They did not achieve distinction, however, until 
the peace of Passarowitz. After 1740, many of them, along with many 
Greeks, became forwarders in Ruse, SviStov, Vidin, Panéevo, Belgrade, 
Zemun, Slavonski Brod, Sisak, and Karlovac, all trading towns situated 
along the new Danube-Sava frontier between the Habsburg and Otto- 
man empires, all at significant points of convergence of routes of com- 
merce and frontiers of empire, where merchants had to stop to pay 
customs and transfer their goods to other carriers. After 1750, Greek 
and Macedo-Vlach merchants emigrated in large numbers to Hungary 
and Austria, where they immediately offered very stiff competition to 
the Serbs. 

All the Balkan Orthodox ethnic groups except the Serbs were 
subjected to Hellenization after the Ottoman conquest of the Balkans, 
although the Hellenization process did not attain intensive proportions 
until the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, when Greek became the 
principal Balkan language of commerce and culture. By becoming 
“Greek” one acquired higher social status. Men of wealth thus took 
pride in being called “Greek,” and Orthodox Albanian, Vlach, Macedo- 
Slav, and Bulgarian merchants of the eighteenth century normally 
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identified themselves as such. Class-conscious Slavic peasants also ap- 
plied the term “Greek” to most merchants, particularly if they con- 
sidered them rogues, although a portion of the Balkan merchant class 
was no doubt enlightened. 

One of the chief novelties of the Hellenizing eighteenth century was 
the emergence of two previously unimportant merchant groups: 1) the 
merchants of Hydra, Spetsai, several other small Aegean islands, Morea, 
and the coast of Albania, and 2) the merchants of Macedonia, Thessaly, 
and Epirus. The first group was made up of Albanians, who were 
divided by religion into two sub-groups: the Moslem Albanian sailors 
and shipowners of Morea and the Albanian coast, and the Orthodox 
Albanian sailors, merchants, and shipowners of the smaller Aegean 
islands. The merchants of Macedonia, Thessaly, and Epirus were 
predominantly Vlachs, although Greeks and Macedo-Slavs were also 
found among them. But the male members of well-to-do Vlach, 
Macedo-Slav, and Orthodox Albanian families were completely or 
partly Hellenized by 1800. The French, Germans, Hungarians, and 
Russians to whom they carried their goods all identified them as 
“Greeks.” 

The Hellenization of the upper social strata of the non-Greek 
Balkan Orthodox peoples made possible the emergence of a single, 
relatively united, inter-Balkan merchant class, which was of Greek, 
Vlach, Macedo-Slav, and Bulgarian ethnic origin, but called itself and 
was known to others as “Greek.” The only important group of Balkan 
Orthodox merchants which partly or wholly rejected identification as 
“Greeks” was the Serbs, and even they began to undergo Hellenization 
before the tables were turned in 1821 and the process of de-Helleniza- 
tion began. 

On the basis of geographic origin and area of operation, both “Greek” 
and Serbian traders fell into two groups. One group of merchants was 
of maritime and near-maritime origin and specialized in the maritime 
trade. The other was of continental origin and specialized in the over- 
land trade. But both groups began their careers as carriers, and certain 
members of both groups were initially pirates or brigands, or the as- 
sociates of such adventurers. Even the Phanariote Greeks, who were 
transformed into a kind of “noblesse de robe,” were originally peddlers, 
although a few were able to trace their origins to the Byzantine 
aristocracy. Many merchant families were originally poor, but poor 
or well-to-do, they were “free,” the possessors of special privileges and 
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of rights to the protection of the Russian, Ottoman, or Habsburg states, 
or of other, not necessarily politically sovereign, protection-producing 
enterprises. 

Balkan merchants passed through the following stages of professional 
afhliation: 1) muleteers, peddlers, or sailors, with brigandage or piracy 
as a side line; 2) commission agents or forwarders, with moneylending 
as a side line; 3) independent merchants; 4) bankers, with politics and 
political administration as a side line; and 5) statesmen, with business 
as a side line. At the end of the seventeenth century, almost all Balkan 
Orthodox merchants fell into the first two categories; at the end of the 
eighteenth, there were many in the third and fourth and even fifth 
categories. 

The functions of Greek merchants in Mediterranean and world 
trade continued to grow after 1800, but the role of Greeks, Vlachs, 
and Serbs in the continental trade remained more or less stable or 
declined. This decline is attributable to the spread of brigandage, the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution in western and central Europe, the 
concentration of the Balkan trade in the hands of fewer and more 
powerful Balkan merchants, and the rivalry of new nationally conscious 
bourgeoisies. Greek trade stagnated or shrank only on the continental 
front, while it recovered in the Ottoman Empire itself after a temporary 
eclipse during the War of Greek Independence and prospered in the 
Mediterranean. Serbian trade, on the other hand, declined on all fronts. 
After the Serbian wars of national liberation, the Turks identified the 
name of “Serb” with the act of rebellion and ceased to favor Serbian 
commerce. At the same time, Austria and Hungary protected Magyar, 
German, and Jewish merchants, encouraged the Germanization and 
Magyarization of the Serbian middle class, and, failing in this, deprived 
many Serbs of openings in commerce, public administration, and 
the liberal professions. 

Disgruntled by the personal and political insecurity in Turkey, 
Greek and Serbian merchants closed ranks temporarily with the 
peasantry and furnished the leadership of the Serbian (1804-1815) and 
Greek (1821-1829) wars of national liberation. By and large, however, 
both Greek and Serbian merchants favored only limited social revolu- 
tion. They desired to transfer property from the Turks and Moslems 
to themselves and, after that, to establish existing property on a secure 
basis, that is, to prevent the loss and acquisition of property except 
in accordance with laws determined in the interest of their own class. 
The merchant class was socially revolutionary in one other respect: it 
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produced a desire among many peasants to imitate certain aspects of 
the style of life of the merchant class. 

The high point of interaction and interpenetration between the 
Balkans and the West through the vehicle of native Balkan merchants 
occurred between 1718 and 1815, and especially after 1740. After 1815, 
the native merchants yielded to writers and other representatives of 
the “intelligentsia” and bureaucracy as the primary bearers of ideas 
and even declined in importance as carriers of material goods. Still 
largely undone and comparatively unknown is the fascinating story of 
the Balkan merchant as collector and disseminator of ideas. 


TRAIAN SroranovicH, Rutgers University 





Note 


SEQUENTIAL GROWTH AND THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN UNIONISM 


George Murphy and Arnold Zellner, who admittedly “have little taste 
for ghosts or spirit rapping,” seem quite ready to exhume a doctrine and 
place it in an “up-to-date” package.’ We welcome historical re-evaluations; 
but our joys should not preclude us from challenging unwarranted con- 
clusions. While I cannot deliver any spirits, I can at least do some spade work 
to turn over a few skeletons as partial refutation of the Murphy-Zellner 
conclusions. In particular; I wish to contest the following statements: (1) 
that “it [sequential growth] shortened and modulated business cycle con- 
tractions [and] contributed to shortening and alleviating critical situations 
for labor as a whole” (page 420); and (2) that it was largely responsible for 
“keeping the percentage of the labor force unionized small” (page 408). 

One has to be bold indeed to say that the 1873 depression, coming after 
a sustained period of sequential growth, was modulated and shortened by the 
structure of the growth pattern. In fact, the opposite thesis is more plausible; 
that the “once-and-for-all” type of investment found in the American West 
in the period from the gold discoveries of the 1850’s to the closing of the 
frontier (whenever and if ever this occurred) actually accentuated the 
severity of the declines. According to Murphy-Zellner, sequential growth 
speeded up the “time rate” of exploitation of new slabs of resources. It is to 
be expected that any factor which affected the speed and amplitude of the 
rise of a business cycle would also affect its decline. 

The panic of 1873 resulted in conditions from which the economy did not 
fully recover until 1896. It was unquestionably the worst of all depressions of 
the 19th century and second only to the 1929 debacle. The trough was eleven 
years after the preceding one and ten years before the one following. The 
significant events leading to the decline are related to the completion of 
the Union Pacific Railway in 1869 and the financial difficulties which it 
brought. When the railroad invaded the West, it was instrumental in causing 
a huge increase in foreign and domestic investments in mining, agriculture, 
and related industries. A billion and a half dollars of foreign capital was 
imported in a relatively short time and overtrading on the stock exchange 


1 George G. S. Murphy and Arnold Zellner, “Sequential Growth, the Labor Safety-Valve 
Doctrine and the Development of American Unionism,” Journal of Economic History, XIX 
(Sept. 1959), 402-421. 
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became common.” The precarious nature of American finance caused the 
Gibraltar of investment banking houses to fail—Jay Cooke and Company— 
and bankers succumbed under the weight of securities which they could not 
sell. In less than six years, nearly fifty thousand businesses failed, with total 
losses of over one billion dollars. New railroad construction declined from 
4,097 miles in 1873 to 1,711 in 1875; iron production fell from 2,500,000 tons 
to less than 1,900,000 and more important, immigration declined from 459,000 
in 1873 to 138,000 in 1878. 

Since we no longer adhere to the belief that the frontier closed in 1890, 
we must consider an analysis of the depression of 1893 as being within our 
frame of reference. The factors which caused the declines of 1873 and 1884 
were also influential in the 1890’s. Once again there was a drain of gold, over- 
investment, and overspeculation. The contractions of the earlier cycles were 
repeated, but of course in varying degrees. By any measure, however, 1893 
must be considered a major depression. Unemployment was very high, 
failures increased 20 to 50 per cent, and two and one-half billion dollars of 
railroad capital was in receivership. Professor Hoffman stresses the amount 
of overcapacity which existed: “If the peak level of 1892-93 is projected to 
the next full employment peak of 1902, to represent the growing full capacity 
of the economy, even at the cyclical peaks of 1895 and 1899, the economy was 
functioning 5 to 19 per cent below capacity.” * 

If we agree that this kind of fluctuation is not moderate, then we cannot 
conclude that sequential growth and moderation had much to do with the 
political conservativeness of American unions. Such a thesis ignores the many 
labor failures, the long battle between divergent labor forces, and the ultimate 
emergence of a conservative labor movement. It was not sequential growth 
or the existence of the frontier which converted Gompers from socialism 
to the right wing. Rather, it was the realization that in the United States 
the suffrage was won early and easily and people from the post-colonial times 
clung tenaciously to the doctrine of private property. Thus the heart of the 
socialist corpus was incised and Gompers was shrewd enough to be cognizant 
of this crucial economic fact. Moreover, Murphy and Zellner ignore the 


2 The latest volume in this area is Clark C. Spence, British Investments and the American 
Mining Frontier, 1860-1901. (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958). Earlier studies include 
George W. Edwards, The Evolution of Finance Capitalism (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1938); E. S. Osgood, The Day of the Cattlemen (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1929); Muriel S. Wolle, The Bonanza Trail (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1953); 
Herbert O. Brayer, “The Influence of British Capital on the Western Range-Cattle Industry,” 
Journal of Economic History, 1X (Tasks, 1949), 85-98. 

3 Charles Hoffman, “The Depression of the Nineties,” Journal of Economic History, XVI 
(June, 1956), 139. For additional material on these depressions see O. M. W. Sprague, Hestory 
of Crises under the National Banking System (Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 
1910); Clement Juglar, A Brief History of Panics and Their Periodical Occurrence in the 
United States (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1893); and Rendigs Fels, American Business 
Cycles, 1865-1897 (Durham: University of North Carolina Press, 1959). 
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specific problems of the unskilled workers. To claim that sequential growth 
resulted in a large investment and a high per-capita income in no way re- 
lieved the plight of the workers at the bottom of the scale of skills. This 
condition hinged on an absence of bargaining power, an open immigration 
policy, and the Gompers’ dictum: “To the devil with the unskilled or un- 
organized . . . let the craftsman concentrate on his own hours and pay, and 
incidently make his union hard to get into.” Only when the AFL turned 
its course and left the socialists and unskilled behind it did a labor move- 
ment become permanent. 

Is it true that the leap of union membership in 1886 took place “when the 
trend influence of the frontier was virtually non-existent?” (page 412) Or is 
it not more significant that the frontier was largely unsettled until the 
twentieth century? The Report of the Public Land Commission for 1905 
shows that by June 30, 1890 only 372,659 homestead entries had been com- 
pleted, granting 48,225,736 acres to settlers—an area equalling only 5 per cent 
of the public domain.* Four times as much land was granted under the 
Homestead Act after 1890 as before, and more western land was settled 
after 1910 than in the previous 48 years. Murphy and Zellner have not ex- 
plained why the continuing growth on the frontier did not postpone unioni- 
zation after 1890 as they claim it did before that date. That continuous 
growth did occur is substantiated by one of their own footnotes (page 406). 
They quote Professor Higgins: “this continuous opening up of new areas and 
the concomitant urban growth has been a major factor, both in providing 
investment opportunities and in keeping alive the ‘log cabin to riches’ 
folklore and the enterprising spirit that goes with it.” 

The preceding analysis suggests that we must seek elsewhere for the real 
reasons for the failures of labor in the period under consideration. Here it 
would be wiser to return to the familiar institutional barriers to the growth 
of American unionism which are developed in Commons, Sombart, and 
Perlman and more recently by G. D. H. Cole in Volume III of A History of 
Socialist Thought and by Marc Karson in American Labor Unions and 
Politics, 1900-1918. The impediments to the establishment of a strong labor 
movement in the United States were the poor communications, inade- 
quate transportation, the heterogeneity of the population, its mobility, anti- 
intellectualism, the early suffrage, and the optimistic bias which prevailed. 
Superimposed upon these difficulties were the open-immigration policy, the 
recurrent depressions, and the attitudes of the various courts. These factors 
help to explain why in the hundreds of strikes which occurred between 1881 
and 1900, involving over six million persons, two-thirds were decided against 
unions. Although some strikes did occur in the West, the majority took place 
in urban areas, where unemployment tended to be highest. One has to strain 


4U.S. Senate, Document No. 189, 58th Congress, 3rd Session, p. 175. 
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to relate these difficulties and those involving the socialists and conservatives 
to the frontier. 

Thus, we must conclude that sequential growth did not moderate busi- 
ness cycles and that it is difficult to relate it to the growth of unions after 
1886 (when the frontier was still undeveloped and largely uninhabited). 
And it fails to account for persistent institutional frictions within the labor 
movement which hampered union activity in the nineteenth century and 
which are still manifest in labors’ ranks today. 


Avucust C. Boxtno, Saint Louis University 
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The American Economic Impact on Canada. By Hugh G. J. Aitken, John J. 
Deutsch, W. A. Mackintosh, Charles L. Barber, Maurice Lamontagne, Irving 
Brecher, Eugene Forsey. (Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center, 
Publication Number 12.) Durham: Duke University Press, 1959. Pp. xxviii, 


176. $4.50. 


For at least a century, the people of British North America have watched with 
a wary eye the continental ambitions of their mighty and dynamic neighbor; 
recently, during Canadian federal election campaigns, there has been indication 
that Canadian national feeling is becoming colored with what Mr. Deutsch refers 
to as “some slight anti-American tinge.” Since 1952, when the present heavy 
flow of American capital northward commenced, warnings that the essential 
east-west structure of the Canadian economy may be in the process of being 
undermined have issued from the press and from the public platform in Canada. 
The suspicion grows that the country is becoming an American economic satellite; 
this does something to dispel the cordial feeling of the war years; and if 
smouldering resentment is allowed to prevail in Canada, it may do much to 
annihilate the good liking of one good neighbor—a partner in a joint defense 
policy—for another. 

These monographs which have emerged from the Duke University Common- 
wealth-Studies Center, destroy so many false conceptions held by Canadians and 
clarify so many aspects of Canadian-American economic relations, that they 
deserve to be read by all North Americans of goodwill. The pity is that most of 
the studies, with the exception of those written by Mr. Deutsch and Mr. Forsey, 
lack a light touch; so it is likely that the substance will only reach the man in 
the street after it has been distilled by academics. Perhaps this is the normal and 
regular process, but one could wish that the writers had been able to establish 
more intimate contact with the common reader. 

The average Canadian has much to learn from this volume. It will do some- 
thing for his self-esteem to know that for many years Canada itself has been the 
principal source of capital for his nation’s development and that since World 
War II Canadian development has depended less on foreign financing than in 
previous periods of rapid growth. From everyday observation, he realizes that 
economic dependence on the United States is increasing, and these studies will 
confirm his apprehension that this dependence will probably perpetuate his 
country’s traditional status as a staple-producing economy. He will readily agree 
that for Canada the problem “is to devise policies which will have the effect of 
modifying the character of economic development, without, at the same time, 
retarding the rate of the nation’s growth” (p. 12). 

The major cause for Canadian concern lies in the mounting figure of foreign 
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indebtedness. In the post-war period, the rate of increase has been so spectacular 
as to obscure the fact that in former periods of rapid development, the rate was 
higher. Another basic fear is that a neighbor having a population eleven times 
the size of Canada’s seems to be establishing itself, through influence and outlay 
in strategic industries and resources, in a position of power from which it may 
dominate the main pattern of Canadian development. 

“The Canadian frontier has become the North American frontier” (p. 46), it is 
true, and, as Mr. Aitken points out, Americans are most willing to invest capital 
in Canada when they see a prospect of developing sources of raw material of 
which they are in short supply. Occasionally, as in the instance of the pulp and 
paper industry, Canadians have been able, through manipulating the export tariff, 
to persuade American companies to move their mills to Canada. In the case of 
the nickel industry, the threat of expropriation at the time of vital wartime need, was 
sufficient inducement to force the construction of an American refinery in Canada. 
But success in both these ventures was related to the fact that the northern 
country enjoyed a monopolistic position in supplying pulpwood and nickel. In 
the new petroleum industry, Canada enjoys no such advantage; and the lack 
of a strong local demand creates a dependence on American markets—markets 
which may be shut off by restrictions which are planned to maintain American 
domestic oil prices. Canadians realize, and gratefully admit, that the develop- 
ment of all these industries has been made possible by the investment of 
American capital and the introduction of American entrepreneurship and 
American technology; just the same, they find it irritating to have to insist, as in 
the case of natural gas, that there is some reason for Canadian needs having 
priority over exports to the United States. 

If Canada has relied increasingly on American investment copieal, 3 it has also 
become increasingly dependent for its prosperity on American trade. In a lucid 
and convincing essay, Mr. Deutsch traces the steps (including the failure to 
achieve multilateral trading and the failure to restore convertibility of sterling) 
by which Canada was forced to loosen its traditional ties with Great Britain and 
Europe, and discusses the problems that have arisen in financing deficit pay- 
ments to the United States. At the same time, he reminds Canadian readers that 
“the American-generated boom of the 1950’s” has made possible economic growth 
on a wide scale, not the least important feature of which is the rise in new capital 
investment for housing, utilities, and additional manufacturing capacity. 

With the intimate knowledge of one who was a government adviser in the 
post-war period, Mr. Mackintosh sketches the philosophy of federal planning in 
Canada which forms the frame of reference for the setting up of the “Gordon 
Commission” in 1955. Mackintosh emphasizes the point that however “un- 
avoidable” the influence of American thought and policy on Canadian economic 
policy taay be, Canada has its own peculiar conditions, conditions which neces- 
sitate the government assuming the initiative: “The Government of Canada was 
created to give initiative in economic development; now it must also give a similar 
initiative in coping with economic fluctuations and indeed with all phases of 
activity where our national welfare and identity are at stake” (p. 68). 

For many Canadians, American agricultural policy has been a continuing 
irritant. Mr. Barber goes so far as to admit that Canadian wheat-farmers who 
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complain bitterly about the surplus disposal program have legitimate grounds 
for concern, but he insists that it is not entirely clear that Canadian farmers would 
have been much better off “in the complete absence of the American-price sup- 
port program” (p. 87). Some small Canadian markets have been eliminated, but 
Canada has itself adopted a small-scale surplus disposal policy; furthermore it can 
use the threat of open price-cutting to discipline America practice. 

Another complaint commonly heard in Canada has to do with the supposed 
reluctance of American companies operating in Canada to permit Canadian 
representation in senior executive positions and on boards of directors. Here, Dr. 
Brecher shows, the picture is far from being as black as it is often painted: 
instances do exist of strong parental control, but there are also other instances of 
almost no control. 

Finally, by all odds the most engaging essay in the book, Mr. Forsey not only 
establishes the point that, however strong outside influences may be, Canada is 
a Canadian nation, but that the Canadian Labour Congress, the main central 
labor organization, is a completely autonomous body. Mr. Forsey has the broad 
knowledge which comes from knowing his history well; about his own country 
and one of its important institutions, he writes with flair and enthusiasm. 

This is a distinguished book, a real tribute to the aims and ambitions of the 
Duke University Commonwealth-Studies Center. Yet, there are some surprising 
things about it. Only two incidental references to the St. Lawrence Seaway de- 
velopment are made; surely the long history behind the seaway and hydro 
electric projects merit some attention. But perhaps the most surprising thing 
about the book is the interpretation which Mr. Lamontagne provides of the 
American economic impact on French-Canada. The references to French-Canadian 
fears of Americanization being of recent date make one wonder if Henri Bourassa 
is so soon forgotten in Quebec. And one is equally amazed to read that for long 
the French-Canadians had no deeply rooted rural tradition. 

On a broader scale, three of these economists adopt a narrowly economic 
deterministic explanation for Canadian Confederation. For this reason, this re- 
viewer is all the happier that Mr. Forsey did not neglect to draw on his con- 
tacts with Canadian historians and his own research in the field of Canadian 
history, to put more in balance the features which make the Canadian union 
distinctive. 

Marcaret A. Ormssy, The University of British Columbia 


The Medieval Theories of the Just Price. Romanists, Canonists and Theologians 
in the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. By John W. Baldwin. (Transactions 
of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. XLIX, Part 4.) 
Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1959. Pp. 92. $2.00. 


The medieval doctrine of,the just price has long been a sort of will o’ the wisp 
for economic historians. It has often been assumed that medieval lawyers and 
theologians upheld a theory of value based on cost of production (including labor 
costs) and required commodities to be exchanged at prices related to values so 
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determined. There is little evidence in medieval sources for such a theory, but 
it did fit in with an accepted view of the Middle Ages as a period of economic 
restriction and even stagnation. Recent work on medieval economic life has 
modified this over-all picture and has stimulated reassessments of scholastic 
theory on such matters as usury, poor relief and, now, “the just price.” Most 
previous approaches to this subject have started out from Thomas Aquinas, 
regarding him as an exponent of the cost of production theory, and have sought 
to show how later medieval thinkers moved toward a more realistic doctrine 
based on the play of the market. Mr. Baldwin, on the contrary, has begun his 
study in the early twelfth century and ended with Aquinas. This provides a new 
perspective for judging St. Thomas himself, and new light on the whole medieval 
complex of ideas surrounding the just price. 

The book is divided into three main sections, dealing in turn with Romanists, 
canonists and theologians. Each of these groups approached the problem from 
a different point of view. In the Middle Ages, as now, there were some forms of 
commercial transaction that were considered ethically dubious but not legally 
invalid. The Romanists were concerned simply with the law of sale, whether a 
given contract was or was not legally enforceable. The theologians had to deal 
rather with ethical problems, whether a transaction was morally justifiable. The 
canonists had a foot in both camps. Classical Roman law recognized only one 
significant exception to the principle of free bargaining which it generally upheld, 
the case of laesio enormis. If a seller of land parted with it for less than half its 
fair price he could sue either to have the buyer pay the deficiency or to annul the 
contract. The medieval Romanists accepted and developed this doctrine. They 
extended its protection to buyers as well as sellers and to chattels as well as land, 
and they discussed in detail the forms of legal action through which redress could 
be obtained. All these discussions implied that there was in fact a determinable 
just price for any commodity, but on this specific point the Romanists had little 
to contribute. They simply assumed that the just price was the current market 
price. 

The canonists took over the whole doctrine of laesio enormis from the 
Romanists and they too, in discussing it, assumed that the just price was the 
“going price.” They were led by their patristic sources, however, to consider the 
question of pricing from another angle. Some of the church fathers had sug- 
gested that the very essence of merchant activity—to buy cheap and sell dear— 
was of its nature sinful, an offense akin to usury. At the same time it was clear 
that a craftsman could legitimately sell a finished article for more than the cost 
of his raw materials because he deserved compensation for the labor of manu- 
facture. From the time of Rufinus (c. 1160) the canonists defended the merchant's 
“mark-up” on the ground that the merchant also performed useful services and 
was entitled to compensation for them. It is this argument, constantly recurring 
in later medieval sources, that has led some historians to find a “labor theory of 
value” in the thirteenth century. But to say that “the laborer is worthy of his 
hire” is not the same as saying that the value of a commodity is determined by 
the amount of labor embodied in it. The canonists always upheld the first 
principle, never the second. 
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Finally Mr. Baldwin shows that the thirteenth century theologians did not 
develop any radically fresh doctrine of the just price, though they did discuss 
the problems of merchant ethics in more elaborate detail than the canonists. He 
argues convincingly that this is true even of Thomas Aquinas whose work does 
display some ambiguity on the point. Aquinas, like his predecessors, believed at 
bottom that the just price was simply the current price, which might be fixed 
either by the play of the market or by a legitimate public authority. An unjust 
price was one arrived at by fraud or by private monopoly or by taking advantage 
of an individual’s desperate need. 

There are a few technical slips in the study, especially in the presentation of 
the canonistic evidence, but in the main this is a sound and valuable contribution 
to an important theme of medieval economic history. 

Brian Trerney, Cornell University 


Public Housing in Action: The Record of Pittsburgh. By Robert K. Brown. Pitts- 
burgh: Univ. of Pittsburgh Press, 1959. Pp. xvii, 107. $3.00. 


This slender volume endeavors to assess the success or shortcomings of public 
housing as an answer to the slum problem in Pittsburgh and by implication in 
other great cities. It briefly reviews the legislative history of federal housing acts 
since 1933 and describes the steps taken at Pittsburgh in that city’s effort to make 
full use of the powers and funds available. 

A specialized student of real estate trends, Robert K. Brown gives major atten- 
tion to the cost and character of the land sites and to the carrying charges as- 
sumed by the Pittsburgh Housing Authority on each of the nine projects 
completed by 1956. He analyzes the cost per dwelling unit, both in initial outlays 
and in on-going expenses through tax losses and other subsidies. He calculates a 
statistical deficiency that purports to demonstrate how costly the public housing 
answer to the slum has been. Moreover he observes that Pittsburgh’s 7011 units 
of public housing have scarcely made a dent in the needs of its low income 
families. 

Repelled by this poor showing, the author proposes an alternate plan for rent 
subsidies to be paid to private owners who qualify to provide better accommoda- 
tions than their tenants can afford to lease. His cost analysis stops at this point, 
however, since he cannot predict the possible outlays, but he does affirm the value 
of stimulating private enterprise. 

The questions Mr. Brown raises are crucial ones; they both require and merit 
a broader analysis than he has attempted. The dilemmas presented by urban 
slums, by the issue of public versus private housing, by the contest between local 
and national responsibility cannot be resolved by cost accounting alone. Yet his 
computations demonstrate that the author has in the city of Pittsburgh, the subject 
of the first great sociological survey in 1908-12, ample material for a much 
broader appraisal of the effects of public housing in action. 

Brake McKetvey, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The Development of Banking in the District of Columbia. By David M. Cole. 
New York: The William-Frederick Press, 1959. Pp. xx, 629, $10.00. 





The author of the book under review has added one more item to the long 
list of state-banking histories. By its empiricistic approach it hews to the tradi- 
tional line of such studies but at the same time is distinct from the common run 
in that the story is carried into the most recent past. 

The somewhat “folksy” introduction does not recommend the book to the 
scholarly reader, who will hardly change his first impression, in spite of the 
stupendous industry with which the author has assembled each and every 
pertinent fact and figure on which he could lay his hands. The author never asked 
about the significance of any particular piece of information which he found, 
nor organized his work under some unifying point of view. Analysis is entirely 
lacking, and the resulting compilation is all but unreadable. 

Local and regional history can be of great importance. Either they can be 
seen as reflecting general history in the particular area or they can gain life by 
comparison. In our case the author knows only little about the history of American 
banking and actually takes the second road, but hardly with success. He has 
compared quantitative data on banking in Washington with national averages 
and with averages of all reserve cities. He has not realized that averages must be 
used with discretion. What meaning is there in comparing figures for an atypical 
city as Washington with an average comprising such heterogeneous states as 
New York, Mississippi, Iowa, and California? The same holds true for the 
average of reserve cities. A comparison with states surrounding Washington, that 
is, Maryland and Virginia, or with a few well selected reserve cities would have 
had real value. I am afraid the author’s terrific labors have borne but little fruit. 

Fritz Repucu, Harvard University 


History of the Royal Dutch. By F. C. Gerretson. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1953-1957. 
Four volumes, English translation. Vol. 1, 287; Vol. II, 355; Vol. III, 307; Vol. 
IV, 362. 


This author started a race with the continuing history of a large company and 
unfortunately was outdistanced. Executives of The Royal Dutch were the first 
among leaders of modern large corporations, as far as I know, to decide to have a 
candid, comprehensive history of their company written by an outside scholar. In 
1921 they chose for the task a well-known poet, teacher, and politician, F. C. 
Gerretson, Professor of Colonial History at the University of Utrecht. As a young 
man he had served as secretary of the then managing director of the Royal Dutch- 
Shell group of oil companies. Gerretson went to work with zeal, utilizing such 
time as he could spare from his many other duties. In 1932 the first volume of the 
history appeared, four years later the second. By 1941 the third was published 
in two such large parts in Dutch that it is presented as two separate volumes in 
the English translation, which is now made available for the whole work. In the 
four volumes, the author had covered the twenty-four years in Royal Dutch 
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history from 1890 to 1914. When he died in October 1958, more years had elapsed 
since he started the project than he had encompassed in his published history. 
He had planned two more volumes for the years 1914-1929 and was writing the 
one covering the period to 1923 when death interrupted. This incomplete manu- 
script Gerretson’s collaborator on technological problems, R. J. Forbes, thinks 
may possibly be published in the form of a series of essays. 

In some respects the book reflects the dangers inherent in the unlimited space 
the author had at his disposal. Instead of giving brief versions of factors con- 
sidered by Royal Dutch executives in making their decisions, he occasionally inter- 
rupts his narrative to give a full account of the historical background of situations 
faced by them. For example, when it became necessary to show that the company 
had to operate within the framework of Dutch colonial mining laws, Mr. 
Gerretson devoted several chapters to a discussion of their evolution and im- 
plications. Such tangential forays add much to the reader’s understanding of the 
situation faced but sometimes leave him wishing the author had reached the main 
issue more quickly. 

Try as hard as he could to be objective, Gerretson also occasionally manifested 
some nationalistic bias. In his interpretation of the Standard Oil attempt to enter 
the Netherlands East Indies between 1895 and 1911, his sympathies were obviously 
with the Dutch colonial minister, who was distinctly favorable to maintaining 
the leading position of The Royal. To be fair to Gerrestson, however, it must 
be admitted that he had to depend on the portrait of Standard Oil created by 
such critics of that combination as Henry Demarest Lloyd and Ida M. Tarbell. 
Without doing extensive research himself in American records, the Dutch author 
had no alternative but to accept published data, which was, of course, always 
an effective weapon of Standard Oil’s opponents not only in the East Indies, 
Burma, and India but all over the world. It must also be admitted, however, that 
Gerretson did not use some of the easily available published material that would 
have modified the popular Standard Oil picture. 

Such limitations as have been indicated should merely be taken as proof of 
the fallibility of the author and some of his data, not as a measure of the im- 
portance of his literary creation. The bulk of Gerretson’s facts come from company 
records, and without doubt, he has written one of the most significant books deal- 
ing with the history of the international petroleum industry from 1890-1914. He 
narrates rather than analyzes, but readers interested in policies and practices have 
plenty of data, not only on the decisions made but on the reasons for making 
them; they can reconstruct the process of administering the congeries of enter- 
prises that had become The Royal Dutch-Shell group by 1907. Gerretson illumi- 
nates every phase of petroleum history—exploration and finding, manufacturing 
and technological change, transportation and marketing, competitive practices 
and relations with states—in every country touched by the group, whether as 
producer, refiner, or marketer. The illustrations—portraits, charts, maps, and the 
like—are excellent, the index eminently usable. 

In the course of Gerretson’s narrative, two great executives emerge as out- 
standing—J. B. A. Kessler and Henri W. A. Deterding. Kessler’s creative en- 
trepreneurship, perseverance, and faith in his mission carried the struggling 
Sumatran enterprise through the rigorous 1890's. Deterding, taking a world view 
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and deciding to challenge the dominance of Standard Oil in the markets of the 
world, within a few years molded the combination known ever since as The 
Royal Dutch-Shell group. For many years the core of international rivalry in the 
petroleum industry was the competition between the two great petroleum enter- 
prises. For the years up to the eve of World War I, Gerretson has presented that 
competition in such a way as to make scholars feel deeply indebted to him and 
to those men who left him free to do his research and to interpret his findings. 
Ratpx W. Hipy, Harvard University 





Familles merchandes sous l’' Ancien Régime: les Danse et les Motte de Beauvais. 
By Pierre Goubert. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Vle Section, Centre 
de Recherches Historiques, “Affaires et Gens d’Affaires,” XVI). Paris: 
S.E.V.P.E.N., 1959. Pp. 192. Fr. 1,600. 


Using primarily two collections of private papers and the notarial archives of 
Beauvais (Oise), Pierre Goubert has traced the commercial activities of the Motte 
and Danse families, linen merchants of Beauvais, from 1640 to 1740, adding a 
brief survey of their fate in the century 1740-1840. The long time-span alone is 
an improvement on many previous family studies. M. Goubert is aware that the 
absence of diaries and personal correspondence makes it difficult to lay bare the 
“souls” of these men. Undeterred by this obstacle, he has employed acts of suc- 
cession, notarial contracts, factums, and commercial bills with considerable dex- 
terity and imagination in order to move beyond the narrow limits of livres and 
sous. 

The way of the “intelligent guess” has its dangers, however. I am not altogether 
convinced that a copious and eclectic library reveals cultivation, any more than 
that an ornately furnished townhouse or the failure to invest in land suggests 
prodigality and mismanagement. In general, M. Goubert is a bit too certain that 
the rapid decline of the Motte family after 1720 was the consequence of im- 
providence—a failure to diversify investments in land, annuities, and merchandise, 
an overextension of credit, large dowries—rather than the result of the uncon- 
trollable vicissitudes of the cloth market or the unforeseeable consequences of the 
Law Boom. Moreover, the fact that many members of the Motte family emigrated 
from Beauvais does not prove, in my opinion, that they were an unstable, nomadic 
clan somehow doomed to failure by fatal flaws of character. By contrast, the Danse 
are depicted as prudent enough to diversify their investments, buying farms and 
seigneuries for future security and keeping their mode of living within dignified 
limits, and yet audacious enough to carry on two thirds of their business with 
Spain and “les Isles” after 1700. Is there, after all, such a quality as “measured 
audacity” (p. 170) even in the character of a Frenchman? 

M. Goubert is at his best when he is describing the activities of the linen mer- 
chant—the sources of unfinished cloth, the expansion of the market first on the 
national scale and then overseas, and the entrance of the merchant into the finish- 
ing process (principally bleaching) of linen manufacture. His picture of the rise 
of the Danse family from sixteenth century peasants to seventeenth century mer- 
chants and eighteenth century anoblis is probably typical of the social group. The 
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reader would like more information, however, with regard to credit and methods 
of payment. M. Goubert’s observation that bills of exchange were very rare in 
1650 but appeared often in denominations of over 10,000 livres in 1719 demands 
further comment. Indeed, both the questions of rentes and of bills of exchange, 
despite the recent studies of Schnapper and de Roover, need a great deal more 
specialized study. The economist might also require some cost analysis or at least 
a wage series, while the social historian would like to learn more about the “cave 
ateliers” of the cottage weavers who were gradually coming under the control of 
the urban linen merchant. Moreover, it is unfortunate that M. Goubert has said 
little about the inheritance law and the customary method of settling a bourgeois 
estate in the Beauvaisis. Such an approach might have made the author’s gene- 
ological data more fruitful. Finally, the rather casual invocation of Labrousse’s 
terminology and hypotheses is somewhat disturbing, especially when applied to the 
seventeenth century. However, all of this is not to say that M. Goubert has failed 
to attain his avowed objective of presenting a social type—the sedentary provincial 
merchant of the Ancien Regime. 

Rosert Forster, University of Nebraska 


Brimstone, The Stone That Burns: The Story of the Frasch Sulphur Industry. By 
Williams Haynes. Princeton, New Jersey: D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1959. Pp. xix, 308. $5.95. 


In his recent (1958) impressive study of the European and North American 
Chemical Industry During the Nineteenth Century, L. F. Haber observes that 
economic historians “have frequently described the development of technology in 
industries in which change was simple and have neglected the more complex, but 
equally important, development of chemical manufacture.” Haber’s complaint is 
reminiscent of an even more basic one voiced some twenty years ago by Theodore 
J. Kreps when he pointed to the neglect of the sulphuric acid industry by writers 
of textbooks in economic history. Neither complaint can be laid at the door of 
Williams Haynes. Author of a six volume history of the American chemical in- 
dustry which Haber describes as “so comprehensive that other sources lose much 
of their significance,” Haynes has also published a half-dozen more popular vol- 
umes in the same area. The book under review belongs to the latter category, and 
revises and brings up to date an account of the growth of the Frasch sulphur 
industry which Haynes originally published in 1942, but which has not been pre- 
viously reviewed by this Journal. 

To Herman Frasch, an emigré from Germany to the United States in 1870, be- 
longs the main credit for the emergence of an entirely new industry. Inventor, 
chemist, engineer, and aggressive businessman, Frasch developed a technique for 
the hot-water mining of the sulphur deposits in the coastal plain along the Gulf of 
Mexico. The saltdomes of this region are topped with a limestone caprock contain- 
ing sulphur, but the latter had repeatedly failed to yield to conventional mining 
methods, In a Louisiana swamp in 1894 Frasch succeeded in melting the sulphur 
out of the limestone by pumping superheated water hundreds of feet beneath the 
earth’s surface, then pumping up the molten mineral by air pressure. The con- 
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version of technical to financial success mainly required cheap oil from famed 
Spindletop, only thirty miles away, to cope with the prime cost factor, the cost of 
heating millions of gallons of water to 320°F. Earnings by the subsequently organ- 
ized Union Sulphur Company were “fabulous.” 

From these beginnings Haynes proceeds to trace the growth of the Frasch 
sulphur industry, first in the United States and then in Mexico, following the ex- 
piration of Frasch’s patents in 1911. Across his pungent pages moves a parade of 
chemists, geologists, oil lease traders, engineers, and floating prospectors. The 
formation of each new “efficient, independent” company is described, together with 
details of leasings, prospectings, borings, testing, and production. But this is no 
technical tale told in an economic vacuum. Haynes describes the competition in 
world markets between new American and old Sicilian brimstone, and tells how 
it came to an end with contractual agreements to allocate foreign markets and fix 
minimum prices. He relates the growth of the American industry to increasing 
demand for sulphur and its main product, sulphuric acid. Sulphur for paper and 
vulcanized rubber, and acid for fertilizers and general industry (especially the 
burgeoning chemical industry) spurred the hunt for new deposits. Clearly dis- 
played are the mutual effects of changes in demand, technology, and raw materials. 
Demand for high-strength acid to make coal tars and especially explosives, led to 
a progressive substitution in the twentieth century of the contact for the chamber 
process, and of brimstone for pyrites. 

Presenting data on financing, costs, production, and marketing techniques, 
Haynes is disappointing mainly in his discussion of pricing policy prior to the 
advent of Mexican competition in the 1950’s. Given the oligopolistic structure of 
the industry, the repeatedly emphasized interest of consumers in a “known fixed 
price,” the conviction that “lower prices do not increase sales,” and the acknowl- 
edgement that Mexican competition “unsettled prices,” it is easy for the reader 
to guess how they were “settled” before then. Something less than complete 
candor is perhaps the unavoidable price of access to the records of contemporary 
businesses. Yet the ambivalence of American society itself with respect to the anti- 
trust laws is a factor that belongs in any balancing of considerations. And if 
Haynes has not given us all that we might wish for he has given us a great deal. 
Much of this comes from the records which “every sulphur company, big and 
little” placed at his disposal, and from numerous personal interviews. This is a 
valuable book, and its value is enhanced by a long series of tables which give world 
production of sulphur in all forms at varying times, together with numerous other 
useful data supplied by the Statistical Departments of two of the firms. 

Stuart Brucuey, Michigan State University 





Schweizerische Kreditanstalt 1856-1956. By Walter Adolph Jéhr. Ziirich: private, 
1956. Pp. xvi, 568. 


The subtitle of the present monograph on the development of an important 
Swiss commercial bank, “A hundred years in the service of the Swiss economy,” 
indicates that the author’s interest focuses on economic history as a background for 
the banking business. This approach to economic events subordinates the substance 
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of business history to the vehicle: the concurrence of the financial promoter and 
the capitalist in the investment decisions is submerged by the why, the where and 
the how of business in history. In dealing with the historic theme of relations 
between the commercial bank and the State, where we might expect the disclosure 
of mutual dependence and mutual antipathy, the author instead presents the story 
of the Bank’s sacrifices for the nation in time of war and depression. The relation- 
ship of the commercial bank to the public which, due to the diverse interests of the 
parties, must be a piece of never-finished business is related as the Bank’s pre- 
paredness to grant requests for capital and to participate in the distribution of 
securities, but the existence of cantonal banks which have reconciled commercial 
banking and the needs of the public is barely touched upon. Another problem of 
commercial banking, if it may be isolated, is that of the bank in debate with itself— 
the question of inner discipline. The author skillfully avoids any reference to the 
possible inadequacy of current institutional arrangements, and by stressing the 
bank’s strict abidance by national banking legislation leaves quarrels with the 
obtaining self-regulation in abeyance. 

A relatively easy subsidence into the worth of purpose was already allowed to 
the promoters of the Bank by favorable material circumstances. The 1848 federal 
constitution changed Switzerland from a confederation of cantons into a federal 
state with unified economic legislation. It was the most industrialized continental 
state in the mid-nineteenth century. Railroad construction, promoted by the Rail- 
ways Law of 1852, required great amounts of capital. The founding of the French 
Crédit Mobilier in the same year represented a new type of bank for the financing 
of industry. The founders of the Swiss Credit Bank eliminated the speculative 
exaggerations of the Crédit Mobilier idea but realized its sound essentials and 
welcomed the participation of foreign capital. 

The quarter century ending with the opening of the St. Gotthard Railway in 
1882 is characterized in the second section as an epoch of rapid advances in rail- 
road construction, industrialization and the expansion of foreign trade. The Bank’s 
main contribution in the field of banking proper was its growing overdraft busi- 
ness and its acceptance of bills financing foreign trade. In keeping with its widely 
drawn articles of association, the Bank also took part in the establishment of banks 
at other centers, formed insurance companies, participated in industrial promo- 
tions, and opened its own export company. 

Mr. Johr deals in the third section with the years from 1883 to the outbreak of 
the First World War. Nearly two decades of economic stagnation ended in the 
early nineties. With Swiss savings more than sufficient to cover national needs, 
the Bank began to concentrate on its credit business. In addition to industrial 
refinancing and issues for public authorities, two newly important fields were 
international capital dealings and the financial development of the electricity in- 
dustry. The Bank’s strong expansion during the decade prior to the First World 
War was due mainly to the concentration movement which absorbed small finan- 
cial institutions as branches, particularly when they lost their note issue privileges 
with the opening of the Swiss National Bank. Another factor in the expansion 
was the international credit business taking the form of placement of foreign secu- 
rities and direct participation in foreign electricity and railroad companies. 

The next section reports about the war years and the post-war decade before the 
world economic depression. Issues for the government to finance national defense, 
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compensation credits to foreign countries to secure supplies, emergency credits to 
the import trade for the stocking of raw materials, and the protection of holders 
of defaulting foreign securities became important war-time concerns of the com- 
mercial banks. During the prosperous twenties, the Bank again took a strong 
hand in electricity loans, granted advances to first-class German banks and helped 
with the stabilizing of the French franc in 1926 and 1927. 

The Bank weathered the decade of the world economic depression, as the author 
explains in the section on this subject, if not without losses, at least without staff 
dismissals. Although the Swiss economy had shown notable resistance to the col- 
lapse of the gold standard and international trade, the franc finally had to be 
devalued in 1936. The German bank moratorium of 1931 and subsequent stand- 
still agreements had virtually frozen most short-term German external debts, but 
the Bank was nevertheless able to honor mass withdrawals of deposits without 
substantially reducing domestic loans mainly by realizing short-term foreign assets. 
Deposits in 1935 were just over one half of the 1931 figure. Advances to borrowers 
were cut to half the 1931 amount only by 1939 as well as were the dividends to 
stockholders. The Bank’s national business, such as advances against clearing bal- 
ances and increased placements of loans for public authorities, needed a supple- 
mentation by international dealings: 1939 brought the formation of an intercon- 
tinental trust company and a New York subsidiary. 

The last section of this volume is devoted to the Second World War and the 
reconstruction years. It stresses how tasks similar to those fulfilled by the Bank 
during and after the First World War were now done with greater preparedness 
and efficiency. Reconstruction credits appeared as the forerunners of new issues of 
foreign securities. Post-war advances to provide supplies for Switzerland were 
followed by credits to the export industries. Capital increases for leading com- 
panies and the promotion of collective investment by affiliated investment trusts 
have again become important fields of the Bank, which has entered its second 
century of operation with branches in 22 localities and affiliated organizations in 
London, New York and Montreal. 

Mr. Johr, who is associated with the St. Gall Graduate School of Economics, has 
made a valuable presentation of Swiss economic history of the last hundred years 
in the introductory chapter to each section. His outline of the financial evolution 
of the presently second-largest Swiss bank is unfortunately less satisfactory. Much 
as the appendix of his book contains an expansive bibliography, lists of all past and 
present executive management and board members and useful statistical matter, 
there are indications that the firm seems to have been unwilling to disclose fully its 
archives even for an early period that could not possibly any longer be seriously 
affected by the banking secret. The cumulative result of the withholding of 
archival documentation and the strictly chronological approach leads to the author’s 
inability to examine systematically at length such topics as the part played by a com- 
mercial bank in formulating monetary policy, the evolution of Swiss banking legis- 
lation, the connection of a commercial bank with the machinery of investment or 
interbank relations. According to Mr. Jéhr, the declining role of commercial banks 
is refuted by the Bank’s strong expansion in the fifteen years preceding 1956. He 
fails, however, to draw attention to the fact that while the Bank’s deposits have 
indeed more than trebled, its own means have increased by only twenty per cent 
during a period when other financial factors have grown enormously. The re- 
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strained fashion of the Bank’s development, representative of commercial banks, is 
furthermore apparent from the more rapid rise of time deposits compared with 
demand deposits, all of which would seem to point to a more efficient use of bor- 
rowed money. 

In spite of Mr. Jéhr’s shunning of controversial issues, such as the transmission 
of monetary policies to economic conditions or the Swiss commercial bankers’ con- 
ception of the banking secret, he gives a clear picture of the Bank’s main dealings 
and puts them in their proper political and social setting. This work will be more 
useful to the economic historian than to the student of financial history. 

P. J. Meter, Clarkson College of Technology 


American Economic History. By Donald L. Kemmerer and C. Clyde Jones. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959. Pp. xvi, 680. $7.75. 


This new textbook will undoubtedly be a strong contender in its field, especially 
at the freshman-sophomore level for which it is designed. Its well written textual 
material runs to 611 pages, divided into 31 chapters nicely averaging 20 pages. 
Each of its four parts begins with a two-page introduction and ends with a brief 
summary of three to six pages. It is profusely illustrated with 16 maps, 17 charts, 
46 illustrations, and 43 tables. The selective bibliography and index are each 34 
pages long. 

With this book Mr. Kemmerer returns to the fold of economic history textbook 
writers, after formerly collaborating with the late Ernest L. Bogart on their well- 
known Economic History of the American People. He is now joined by C. Clyde 
Jones, his colleague at the University of Illinois and editor of Agricultural History. 
The present book roughly parallels the earlier one in general scope and treatment, 
drawing on it for material at several points. The new book, however, differs 
greatly in emphasis. Heavy interrelated emphasis is given to capital accumulation, 
the changing relative scarcities of the factors of production, the problem of over- 
production and efforts to solve it, changes in domestic marketing, and America’s 
greater role in world affairs since 1914. These emphases are quite appropriate, and 
they influence the organization and treatment throughout. Although the authors 
assertedly stress taxation as well, this is true only in a lesser sense. Taxation is 
taken up somewhat separately, with little analysis of its relation to the generation 
and uses of national income, the accumulation of capital, and public expenditures. 
Although governmental activities are discussed at many places, the role of govern- 
ment is not stressed in a unified fashion. 

The authors state that their major goal is to reveal “how the United States de- 
veloped into the powerful industrial economy that it is today” (p. v.), and in this 
they succeed rather well. Their minor goal is “to introduce some elementary eco- 
nomic institutions and to show their application in. history” (p. v.). The descrip- 
tion of economic institutions comes off better than the integration of economic 
concepts, a result which may be inevitable or even desirable in a text for the fresh- 
man-sophomore course. What is needed is not so much to show how concepts are 
illustrated in histoy, but to define and analyze the issues or phenomena which 
need to be interpreted. 
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Following the narrative-topical approach, the book is divided into four time 
periods (1607-1789, 1789-1860, 1860-1914, 1914-1959), each treated under eight 
topical headings: physical expansion (including population growth and foreign 
relations), transportation and communication, manufacturing, long-term capital 
(including trusts, taxation, and business cycles), money and banking, domestic 
and foreign commerce, labor, and agriculture. These conventional divisions are 
reasonably useful, except that they tend to blur the role of government. The logic 
is not clear for including trusts, taxation, and business fluctuations in the chapters 
on capital accumulation. Business cycles could be discussed more meaningfully 
along with money and banking, while trusts could easily be combined with manu- 
facturing. Alternatively, trusts and business cycles as well as taxation could be 
brought together in separate chapters on government in economic life. 

Little is said about the rationale for this periodizing, topical division, and order 
of topics. Since these procedural decisions require judgment, reflect basic assump- 
tions, and affect the subsequent interpretation, textbook writers might well ex- 
plain the logic and significance of their procedures. For instance, although the 
periodization here employed implies an assumption about the role of wars as major 
turning points, the general issue of the effect of war on American economic de- 
velopment is nowhere posed. Since wars are used as turning points, the part played 
by each major war could be comprehensively explained in a separate chapter. As 
it is, the reader must resort to the index and develop his own synthesis for each war. 

In the current fashion of minimizing the European background and the colonial 
period, Part One (“Dependence and Independence,” 1607-1789) covers the first 
half of American history in 92 pages. Chapter One contains a half-page section on 
“European Background” (p. 13), preceded by a synopsis of the country’s physical 
characteristics and natural resources which is in no way keyed to the colonial 
period. Unfortunately, colonial agriculture and manufacturing are discussed ahead 
of mercantilism; earlier treatment of the latter would improve the focus of Part 
One. The last chapter describing “The Birth of a Nation” jumps the 1789 turning 
point by dealing with the Federalist period under the Constitution and the War 
of 1812. In one sense, the authors’ concept of economic independence makes the 
War of 1812 more important than 1789 as a turning point. One way to handle 
this ambivalence in periodizing would be to treat the so-called “critical period” as 
a separate time period. As things stand, it gets too little attention, while the War 
of 1812 and the economic nationalism it generated deserve further analysis. De- 
ducting the material on resources and post-1789 developments, Part One contains 
barely 70 pages on the colonial period. 

Part Two (1789-1860) dealing with “An Era of Fundamental Economic 
Change” contains frequent references to “revolutions” in industry, agriculture, 
transportation, communication, finance, commerce, and labor-management rela- 
tions, as well as the “major political revolution” which accompanied the Civil 
War (see especially pp. 93, 118, 186, 265). Im this respect the Civil War may de- 
serve More attention than it gets. Chapter 14 on “Slavery and the Civil War” 
again jumps the turning point for the period by dealing with the economic aspects 
and effects of the Civil War. The chapter on “The Transportation Revolution” 
has less on railroads before 1860 than on either canals, river steamboats, or ocean 
shipping. The internal improvements movement is barely mentioned, and little is 
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said about federal or state aid to internal improvements. There is nothing about 
“mixed” enterprises in transportation or about federal engineering aid to canals 
and railroads, river and harbor improvements, or government exploration and 
road-building in the West. The fundamental economic transformations of this 
era are well portrayed, despite some difficulty of pushing the American “industrial 
revolution” back very far into this period. 

The authors’ emphasis on the emerging-problem of overproduction or over- 
capacity guides their handling of the post-Civil War period. Part Three (1860- 
1914), titled “Problems of Plenty—Private Solutions,” stresses the emergence of 
this problem in manufacturing, transportation, and agriculture. Attempted “pri- 
vate” solutions include extension of markets and new methods of merchandising, 
reducing foreign competition by high tariffs, lowered costs of production and dis- 
tribution, and monopoly devices including trusts. Although tariffs are called a 
“private” solution and private action is stressed, government action in banking, 
regulation of transportation, and the antitrust field receives due attention. All in 
all, the overproduction problem provides a good focus for this period, even though 
the title of this part plays down the role of government. 

Part Four (1914-1959), stressing “Problems of Plenty—Governmental Solu- 
tions,” again considers private as well as expanded and new public actions. Much 
attention is given to innovations in retailing, banking, labor, and other sectors and 
to increased public action in taxation, social legislation, and regulation of industry. 
The growing responsibilities of government toward foreign affairs as well as 
domestic economic welfare are highlighted. A separate chapter on the New Deal 
might be more effective than the scattered, challenging treatment it receives. The 
New Deal, it is said, sacrificed freedom for security by encouraging monopoly and 
output restriction, over-all planning, chronic deficit spending, dubious monetary 
changes, and disrespect for saving and capital (see especially pp. 446, 458-62, 542, 
610). It produced sweeping changes but no solution of the depression problem, 
“much reform but little recovery” (p. 461). The “new economic philosophy,” with 
which the New Deal is identified, is pungently described in equally unflattering 
terms as the brainchild of John Maynard Keynes. The “mature economy” thesis, 
attributed to Keynes rather than Alvin Hansen, is not analyzed in relation to the 
problem of overproduction or overcapacity stressed elsewhere by the authors. 
Given their viewpoint, however, they develop a provocative account of recent 
structural and legislative changes. They conclude with a four-page chapter on 
“The Ultimate Achievement” summarizing long-run advances in living standards, 
education, and life expectancy. This conclusion would be more effective if coupled 
with a consideration of unsolved problems such as economic instability, current 
growth rates, inflation, urban blight, and laggard industries and income groups. 

The basic criticism which could be made is that the narrative-topical method, as 
here employed, does not permit the authors to elaborate theoretical concepts, ana- 
lyze economic problems, and evaluate issues of historical interpretation on a large 
enough scale. Treatment of the problems of capital accumulation, relative factor 
scarcities, and overproduction is far more descriptive than analytical. These prob- 
lems, especially capital accumulation, should be analyzed within a national income 
framework which carefully distinguishes between the real and the monetary 
processes by which income is generated and used. The book does not overcome 
the confusion between capital as financial resources of the individual firm and 
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capital as the productive plant of the entire economy. Although it stresses the role 
of voluntary personal saving and business saving (or plowed-back profits), it does 
not indicate how bank credit creation, inflation, forced saving, and taxation some- 
times aid the growth of capital. Such issues as the “mature economy” thesis, busi- 
ness cycles, deficit financing, and economic planning are likewise handled in a 
more descriptive than analytical fashion. The same is true for such controversial 
issues as Beard’s economic interpretation of the Constitution (not mentioned), 
Turner’s frontier thesis (described largely in Turner’s own words), the “safety- 
valve” doctrine (noted in the bibliography and implied but not evaluated in the 
text), and the protective tariff, as well as for current issues such as nonprice com- 
petition, oligopoly, and administered prices. The book, with its extensive descrip- 
tive detail, would gain in focus and forcefulness by pointedly analyzing major 
interpretive and policy issues such as these. 

The reader may sometimes wonder about the meaning or merit of specific pas- 
sages. There is no qualification of Ellsworth Huntington’s theory that temperature 
variations “stimulate a high degree of activity in human beings” (p. 4). “Cali- 
fornia has no river of consequence extending into the interior” (p. 7). The Pacific 
Coast has “virtually no coal at all” (p. 10). The landing of “several Negro slaves” 
in Virginia in 1619 “was the start of Negro slavery in the English mainland colo- 
nies” (p. 36); these first Negroes actually entered as indentured servants, and the 
institution of slavery slowly evolved during succeeding decades. “Money, or liquid 
capital, is capital only in an economy where trading goes on” (p. 51). “Too much 
democracy had weakened the young nation in the 1780s” (p. 87). The War of 
1812 was the “most imperialistic of all American wars” (p. 98). “The American 
patent registration office, which went into operation in 1793, encouraged the tech- 
nical progress that was so essential to industrial innovation” (p. 155); Eli Whit- 
ney’s experience hardly bears this out, and the Patent Office was rather insignificant 
for several decades, The scarcity of labor is described as a barrier to America’s 
early industrial progress, without indicating how this scarcity stimulated technical 
advances and mechanization (p. 156). “The business cycle was a product of the 
industrial revolution” (p. 189). 

Slavery retarded economic development in the South because “most Southern 
capital tended to flow into land and slaves” (p. 254); this argument is too simple 
but also misleading: “capital” here means money funds and every purchase of 
slaves or land was also a sale, with equal “capital” made available to the seller, 
while farm land would have been owned in any case. “The Southern states seceded 
in 1860-61 in order to preserve their economy” (p. 255). The contract labor law 
is said to have run from 1864 to 1868 (p. 275), but later passages (pp. 277, 412) 
date its repeal as 1885; these passages perhaps imply, incorrectly, that the number 
of contract laborers brought in was substantial. “Capital formed at the rate of 
about 13 per cent a year between 1869 and 1913” (p. 334)—13 per cent of what? 
The creation of the Federal Reserve System is discussed (pp. 372 ff.) without 
noting the historical significance of having 12 “decentralized” Federal Reserve 
Banks. Although the American Federation of Labor is said to have “kept out of 
politics” (p. 406), its political philosophy is otherwise ignored and its legislative 
interests are barely noted. There is mention of irrigation by 1890 in Utah, Ar- 
kansas, and Louisiana but not in California (p. 425). 

With reference to the 1930's: “Paradoxically, the method used by government 
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to aid business was the same one that Rockefeller and Morgan had used to help 
business back in the days of trusts. It was to encourage monopoly and restriction 
of output” (p. 446; for similar statements see pp. 460, 610). World War I 
“taught . . . that inflation as well as profits caused high prices” (p. 515). As for 
the “new economics,” its “basic aim was to prevent unemployment at the expense 
of capital, instead of protecting capital at the cost of unemployment” (p. 524). 
“Labor and capital . . . could not be protected simultaneously” (p. 610). Brush- 
ing aside any polemics, these two quotations raise a serious theoretical question 
which is not analyzed: How is it that a program to increase employment could 
have such differential effects on the employment of capital and of labor? The Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 is referred to as the Ful/ Employment Act (pp. 527, 610). 
Monetary economists may marvel at passages extolling the automaticity and 
efficacy of the gold coin standard (pp. 528-29, 535). In the period 1914-1919 “real 
national income did not rise at all” (p. 531). Several figures and statements on 
real wages (pp. 531-32, 582-83) seem questionable or inconsistent, partly because 
the term is not defined and it is often uncertain whether hourly wages or weekly 
earnings are at issue. When commercial banks increased their cash reserves, they 
“had more funds to lend” (p. 539); this elliptical statement can be misleading since 
fractional reserves and deposit creation are not explained. “. . . any industry that 
is merely very big today is in real danger of being judged guilty of breaking the 
antitrust laws” (p. 610). 

Although questions may be raised about specific statements, the context is amply 
clear as a rule, and is supported by a wealth of detail. In its descriptive and narra- 
tive treatment the book is very good. It describes economic institutions fairly well 
and makes a good beginning in applying economic concepts and major economic 
problems as integrating devices. The book would gain by having a better theoreti- 
cal framework and by emphasizing much further the analysis of challenging inter- 
pretive and policy issues of American economic history. In all fairness, however, 
we must remember that these desiderata are hardly the dominant norms in text- 
book writing in this field and that this book, intended for the introductory level, is 
quite readable and teachable. 

Forest G. Hitt, University of Buffalo 


Une famille de marchands: Les Ruiz. By Henri Lapeyre. (Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Vle Section, Centre de Recherches Historiques, Collection Af- 
faires et Gens d’Affaires, No. 8.) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1955. Pp. 671. Fr. 2,400. 


Simon Ruiz et les asientos de Philippe Il. By Henri Lapeyre. (Ecole Pratique des 
Hautes Etudes, Vle Section, Centre de Recherches Historiques, Collection Af- 
faires et Gens d’Affaires, No. 6) Paris: S.E.V.P.E.N., 1953. Pp. 671. Fr. 750. 


These two books form a substantial contribution to the detailed economic history 
of sixteenth century Europe. Les Ruiz is based chiefly on some 4,200 business 
letters sent from branch offices and correspondents in France to the Ruiz head 
office in Medina del Compo in the period 1558-1598. These letters have been pre- 
served, much like the Datini archives, by the charitable institution founded by the 
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merchant family. Interspersed with the information carefully culled from the let- 
ters is a wealth of material bearing on merchants and trade taken both from contem- 
porary treatises on such topics as economic morals and accounting and from good 
secondary sources. Lapeyre is a conscientious and judicious scholar. His choice of 
both primary and secondary authorities is discriminating, and his list of them, ex- 
haustive. The result is a work where one can turn with confidence from illustrative 
and particular problems in the Ruiz’ business to generalizations based on broader 
works. 

Simon Ruiz, Lapeyre calculates, had a fortune at the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury about one-twelfth the size of the Fugger fortune in 1546. He had only three 
employees at his headquarters. We are far from even a middle-sized banking or 
merchandising firm of today. Yet, considered in relation to his age, his financial 
activity was large. He was a merchant banker with connections in Portugal, Spain, 
Italy, France and Antwerp. The study of his widespread activities includes a con- 
sideration of the trade in wheat, salt, wool, oil and paper; insurance (Ruiz being 
both an assured and an insurer); merchant shipping; and above all, exchange bank- 
ing. These subjects are fully and meticulously examined. In also studying Simon 
Ruiz as a man, Lapeyre lacks, I think, the evocative and intuitive talents which 
Iris Origo brought to the recreation of Datini in the Merchant of Prato. But he 
does give a sympathetic portrait of the chief financier of the family, a vigorous, 
enterprising, and religious man, whose integrity was his fortune. 

In the second generation the family declined, with Simon’s favorite nephew, 
Pero, being killed in a duel. Pero had always wanted to be “not a merchant but 
a gentleman.” One of the sociological observations of the study, founded on this 
example, and buttressed by other authorities, is the tendency of Spanish business- 
men to desert the merchant class for the nobility. Lapeyre reflects on this 
tendency’s connection with Spain’s economic decline. Yet would not at least some 
desire to “rise” one class higher have been equally observable in mercantile 
England? 

Of perhaps greater sociological interest is Lapeyre’s description of the prevalence 
of Italian financiers not only in Spain but in France. This Italian financial 
dominance had been true throughout the Middle Ages. It is interesting to note its 
continuation to the end of the sixteenth century, and one wonders a little how it is 
treated by supporters of the Weber-Tawney view of the relation of religion and 
the rise of capitalism. 

Purely economic and political reasons which jeopardized the position of Spanish 
financial houses stand out during this period. One was the failure, rooted in 
medieval practice, to organize a stable form of limited liability association. Busi- 
ness had to be done by a family, or, failing a family of adequate size and talent, 
by temporary partnerships. To add to the inherent instability of these organiza- 
tions with resources temporarily committed and liability highly concentrated, no 
separation was made between merchant activities and banking activities; failure 
in one obviously often entailed disaster for the other. At the same time, on the 
political level, the Spanish government, oblivious of the long-run effect on its 
credit, rather frequently exercised its sovereign right to suspend payments on its 
short-time debts. 

Lapeyre’s book on the asientos traces the course of this ruinous governmental 
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finance. The asientos were the standard Spanish way of financing their army in 
Flanders. They were usually handled by a consortium of international bankers, 
among whom Simon Ruiz was, for a time, a prominent member. Like most short- 
term government loans of the period, they were in the form of purchases of for- 
eign exchange by the financiers from the government. They were distinguished 
from ordinary exchange operations by the rate of exchange being set by agreement 
between the Crown and the consortium; hence their special name “asientos” or 
“agreements.” The rate varied with the competition, and Ruiz’s profits on opera- 
tions of this character ranged from 5 to 22 per cent. 

How were these extensive profits in lending possible in a period when the usury 
prohibition of the Church declared unlawful any profit on a loan? Although 
Lapeyre repeats Ehrenberg’s foolish remark that the usury doctrine excepted loans 
to princes, he shows a much more realistic appreciation of the problem. He comes 
to the sound conclusion, already reached by de Roover, that the chief reason for 
the use of foreign exchange as the mechanism of credit was, in fact, the usury 
doctrine. The sixteenth century theologians distinguished between the sale of a 
commodity such as the money of another country, on which a profit might be 
made, and a Joan, where no profit was theoretically possible. The merchants 
adopted this opinion in casting crerit transactions in the form of purchases of 
foreign exchange. Lapeyre presents the opinions of Cajetan and Navarrus on this 
matter with admirable succinctness and lucidity; he rightly observes that they do 
not seem to have seen all the consequences of their admissions. Lapeyre is incor- 
rect only in following de Roover’s suggestion that the same theological viewpoint 
predominated in the Middle Ages. There was always a current of theological 
opinion in favor of the lawfulness of exchange purchases, but it did not become 
dominant until the sixteenth century. 

Lapeyre offers a number of interesting examples of how a scrupulous merchant 
such as Simon Ruiz took into account the usury rule. He shows him refusing to 
deal in sales of exchange within a country where the money sold could not be 
treated as merchandise. He shows him declining to take interest on deposits. He 
finds him rejecting participation in the kind of transaction called “mohatra” where 
the borrower was compelled to take part of his loan in goods which were de- 
liberately over-valued to give the lender a profit. These examples are of consider- 
able significance in showing that the ideals of the usury theory did have some 
actual effect on commercial practice. The intention of such merchants as Ruiz was 
not, as Professor Usher appears to suggest in his review of this book in volume 62 
of The American Historical Review, merely to avoid detection and to be formally 
correct, but rather to comply to the best of their understanding with the require- 
ments of the usury prohibition. After all, the usury prohibition looked first to the 
intention of the lender, and the intention could not be saved by merely a change 
in form. Everything that Lapeyre notes about Simon Ruiz would indicate his 
desire to meet the full demands of the spiritual law. 

It might be added that the long delay in the review of these two books is not 
the fault of either this the Journat or the present reviewer. The books deserved 
swifter notice. However, they are not ephemeral, and they will be a permanently 
valuable addition to economic and social history. 

Joun T. Noonan, Jr., Boston, Massachusetts 
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Descripcion del Virreinato del Peru: Cronica inedita de Comienzos del Siglo XVII. 
Edited by Boleslao Lewin. (Instituto de Investigaciones Historicas, Coleccion de 
Textos y Documentos, Serie B, No. 1.) Sante Fe, Argentina: Universidad Na- 
cional del Litoral, 1959. Pp. 140. 


The word “crénica” in the title is rather misleading, for this document is less a 
narrative of events than a political, geographical, military, and, above all, economic 
description of the Viceroyalty of Peru, which, in the seventeenth century, consisted 
ostensibly of all Spanish territory in South America. The document, now pub- 
lished by Boleslao Lewin, was discovered in the Paris Bibliothéque Nationale and 
made known to scholars by the Peruvian historian José de Riva Agiiero as long ago 
as 1910. Parts of it were printed in 1935, but the present edition is the first com- 
plete one. It is slightly over a hundred pages in length and is presented by Lewin 
with the archaisms of spelling and style inevitable in a manuscript over three 
centuries old. 

The author takes his readers on a tour of the viceroyalty, describing cities, for- 
tifications, routes of travel, Indian life and ways, animal and vegetable life, mining 
activities, fishing, and agriculture. He ranges all the way from Chile and the Rio 
de Ja Plata to the Caribbean, and adds for good measure a description of Havana, 
which he describes as “muy linda ciudad” with strong fortifications. Hé traces the 
avenues of trade and enumerates in considerable detail the goods that travel by 
these routes. His concluding section consists of a long list of products that are 
necessary for Peru, “because they are not manufactured in the country.” Many of 
these products are Italian, German, French, Dutch, and English, and their impor- 
tation would have involved some disturbance of the Spanish trade laws then in 
force. The author ends with the somewhat lame statement, “all the earthen jugs 
should be wrapped in rushes and covered with canvas.” 

One of the principal values of this document lies in the fact that it deals with 
Spanish South America at a time when such descriptions are rare. 

There is no way of identifying the author, but from internal evidence something 
can be learned of him. That he wrote in the first part of the seventeenth century 
is shown by his mention of two events as being recent: the Peruvian earthquake 
of 1605 and the threat of a landing at Callao in 1615 by the Dutch admiral “Jorge 
Spilberg” (Joris van Spilbergen). The present Spanish version seems to be a 
translation from the Portuguese and the writer was evidently a Jew whose con- 
version to Christianity, if it had taken place, was only superficial. His Jewish 
origin appears evident from the disapproving way in which he writes of the In- 
quisition, his obvious dislike of religious orders, especially the Jesuits and Thea- 
tines, and a mention he makes of December twenty-five without reference to it as 
the birthday of Jesus. Lastly, the Jewish author appears to have written in Hol- 
land, very likely following banishment from the Spanish-Portuguese dominions, 
then under one rule. The frequency with which he mentions Spanish military 
defenses suggests that he wished to be of assistance to the Dutch in their aggres- 
sive war against the combined Iberian kingdoms. 

Cuartes E. Nowe tr, University of Illinois 
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The Rhondda Valleys, A Study on Industrial Development from 1800 to the 
Present Day. By E. D. Lewis. London: Phoenix House, 1959. Pp. 312. 25s. 


To commemorate the attainment of borough status, the Rhondda Borough Coun- 
cil has sponsored this history of the industrialization of the twin Rhondda valleys, 
Rhondda Fawr and Rhondda Fach (the Great and Little Rhondda Valleys), which 
formed the principal coal-mining area of South Wales between 1860 and 1914. 

The industrialization of South Wales falls into three phases. In the first, an iron 
industry was established by immigrant English ironmasters largely with English 
capital and with immigrant labor on the northern rim of the coal field in an 
eighteen-mile belt running from Abergavenny to Hirwaun, where coal, limestone 
and iron ore were readily available. The key to the development of this area was 
the improvement of transport by the construction of the Monmouthshire, Glamor- 
ganshire and Swansea canals in the last decade of the eighteenth century, which 
provided it with an outlet through the ports of Newport, Cardiff and Swansea. 
But no canal penetrated the Rhondda valleys because of their more difficult gra- 
dients and, apart from isolated small coal mines used solely for local domestic pur- 
poses and the pioneer efforts of Walter Coffin after 1809 at Dinas at the lower end 
of the Rhondda valleys, these valleys remained rural until 1850, their mineral 
resources virtually untapped. 

It was in the second phase of Welsh industrialization, between 1850 and 1914, 
when the Welsh coal field was opened up to supply anthracite and steam coal for 
markets all over the world, that the Rhondda was developed. This time much of 
the capital was local and most of the coal owners were Welsh, though migration, 
largely from the surrounding counties, supplied the requisite labor. Again the key 
to exploitation was transport, as the frontispiece photograph to this volume clearly 
indicates. In 1856 the Taff Vale Railway Company completed a railway line 
through the entire length of the Rhondda Fawr and, within twenty years, the 
Rhondda, with an output of 2 million tons per annum, had become the major 
coal area in South Wales. Thereafter expansion continued apace. By 1884 5.5 mil- 
lion tons were produced; by 1913, when 56.8 million tons of coal were mined in 
South Wales, the contribution of the Rhondda was 9.5 million tons. A larger 
output was achieved by a growing labor force working deeper pits. Not tech- 
nological change but more men was the explanation for increased production. 

Mr. Lewis describes the effect of such changes on the life of the people of the 
Rhondda. Housing, religion, education and other matters of social welfare are 
dealt with though the sense of causal relationship is weak. And the economic 
historian would have liked a more penetrating discussion of wages, capital and 
the other elements in costs. It must be regretted, too, that Mr. Lewis could not find 
a place for a fuller discussion of the “epoch-making” Cambrian Strike (1910-11), 
since in his own words, “all the published accounts hitherto are ill-informed and 
biased.” 

The aftermath of the first World War brought depression to the Rhondda, for 
this area benefited little from the diversification of industry, which was the char- 
acteristic feature of the third phase in the industrialization of South Wales. Its 
decline since 1924 has been almost continuous. In this diversification of industry, 
again English capital, English (and foreign) entrepreneurial ability and immigrant 
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skilled labor have been important. The main center of economic activity in South 
Wales shifted, this time from the valleys to the seaboard, mainly to the hinterlands 
of the ports. Congested by previous mining acivity and by housing, the Rhondda 
has few sites for new factories. At the same time coal production has fallen. In 
1957 only 2.4 million tons were produced. While the mass migration of the nine- 
teen-thirties has been halted, the population of the Rhondda valleys continues to 
decline. In 1924 the area had 169,000 inhabitants, in 1957 it had only 106,000. 
The tide of industrialism which flowed so fast into the valleys a century ago has 
ebbed. The story of the years since 1914 deserves to be told more fully, for Mr. 
Lewis has devoted only one chapter of his book to this period. For this reason, 
this book cannot claim to be the standard history of the Rhondda valleys, though 
it will prove extremely useful when a definitive history comes to be written. 

W. E. Mincuinvon, University College of Swansea 





The Brewing Industry in England, 1700-1830. By Peter Mathias. New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1959. Pp. 596. $15. 


The neglect of the brewing industry by English economic historians up to now 
is hard to explain. Any student of agriculture, taxation or the use of coke in the 
eighteenth century, to mention but a few topics, was bound to be aware of it; and 
as the author observes, brewing, as the largest single market for agricultural pro- 
duce, as a major source of taxation, as an early scene of unparalleled concentration 
of industrial capital, and also closely linked with the most widespread retailing 
trade in the country, surely deserved some interest in its own right. Besides, excise 
accounts furnish exceptionally complete, if not very reliable statistics. 

Mr. Mathias, in this monumental work, has more than amply atoned for this 
neglect. The title of his work is, to some extent, misleading. There are, to be 
sure, many references to provincial brewers, especially those of Burton who, at the 
time, dominated the sales in the home market; there is aslo some mention of the 
“brewing victuallers,” the small brewer-retailers scattered all over provincial Eng- 
land and even surviving in a few dark corners in London; and there are valuable 
sections adding to our scant knowledge of that most vital lifeline of contemporary 
England, the grain market. But essentially the book is concerned with the rise of 
the London porter brewers, especially the largest of the “common brewers,” in the 
period indicated in the title, and their story is certainly worth telling. 

The names of the varieties of beer, such as “ale,” “lager” or “porter,” we are 
told, are not to be relied on: they mean different things at different times, and 
among different brewers. Yet the revolution caused by the introduction of 
“porter,” a dark, strong beer, in the early 1720’s was well marked and clearly 
defined. Porter, as compared with the generally produced ales, needed a longer 
period of fermentation, thus requiring more capital, but it would keep stable 
much longer, and thus for the first time it was possible for a brewery to supply 
a large market, above all the mass market of the Metropolis. Add to these potential 
advantages of size the fact that in porter brewing large vessels produced better 
results than small, that it was more economic of raw material than ale brewing as 
it could use inferior grains, and that some brewers, in the preceding period, had 
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accumulated large sums of capital, and the scene is set for a most rapid growth of 
the few firms that started on a larger scale, with the “gap” in profitability widening 
the longer the process continued. By the 1820's, the twelve largest breweries in 
London brewed over 80 per cent of the London output of beer (and an even higher 
proportion of the porter output alone). Even the largest brewhouses used but 
little labor: liquids are easily moved by pumps or the force of gravity. On the 
other hand, the vast sums of capital involved—exceeding in size the capital hold- 
ings of the largest ironworks of the day, the regularity of the process, and the 
detailed accounts which had to be kept with hundreds of publicans, led to a 
precocious rationalization of brewery architecture, production engineering and 
administration, far ahead of contemporary practice elsewhere. 

Woven into this history of an oligopoly, created by the logic of the industry, are 
strands of many other developments. There is the rise of the “tied” public house, 
for example, spreading in the 1790’s and forcing brewers to extend their liabilities 
and their influence at brewster sessions. There is a well-documented account of 
the social position of brewers (half agriculturists themselves) in the City and in 
the Counties—though it is hard to take seriously the claim (p. 261) that Samuel 
Whitbread, who as fifth son received as his patrimony sums of over £2,300, came 
from “classic yeoman” stock. Technical developments were few, but they are com- 
petently described, with perhaps an understandable tendency to overrate the 
brewers’ initiative in the introduction of Watt’s steam engine, and to underrate 
the demonstration effect of the Albion steam Mill in London. 

The Beer Act, suspending the licensing system, and technical changes in the 
brewing of ales and other light beer, set a suitable limit to the period dominated 
by the London porter brewers. Though provincial breweries were to rise in the 
nineteenth century, and porter was to recede as the chief drink in London, the 
capital breweries were to prove remarkably long-lived, and the eighteenth-century 
names are still famous today, a successful survival which must be ascribed in equal 
measure to the large profits and the large families traditional in the industry. To 
this survival, usually on the same site, we also owe the numerous records of the 
largest firms which have been so ably used by the author. 

S. Pottarp, University of Sheffield. 


The Household of Edward IV: The Black Book and the Ordinance of 1478. 
Edited by A. R. Myers. Manchester and New York: University of Manchester, 


1959. Pp. xii, 315. 455. 


Mr. Myers’ edition of the Black Book and the Ordinance of 1478 provides a 
scholarly and valuable study of household reform during the reign of Edward IV. 
The documents published include the Ordinance of 1445, an early rough draft of 
part of the Ordinance of 1478, and an estimate of the expenses of the royal house- 
hold in the time of King Henry VII, as well as the two principal texts. All these 
documents are either here published for the first time or, like the Black Book, 
made available for the first time in an accurate edition. They are now carefully 
edited with a critical introduction that explains the purpose and effectiveness of 
the various measures of household reform. 
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The Black Book does not survive in the original, and is known to historians 
only in a number of transcripts made from the late fifteenth century onwards, of 
which some are damaged and all are incomplete. Mr. Myers believes that the 
book never advanced beyond the draft stage, and this would explain its many in- 
consistencies. It seems neither a literary treatise nor a model of an ideal house- 
hold, as has sometimes been suggested, but a collection of material made at the 
suggestion of the king’s council between 1471 and 1472 to determine how the 
household was, and ought to be, run. As it stands, recommendations and rules 
for reform are mixed with moral advice and anachronistic statements that suggest 
a greater respect for the good days of Edward III than a sound knowledge of the 
dates of earlier household officials and ordinances. But it shows concern for both 
keeping up the state of the royal court and cutting down expenses by restricting 
liveries to officials and centralizing the control of finance. It seems, in fact, to 
provide the kind of basis for legislation that might later have been provided by 
the report of a royal commission. Mr. Myers fits it convincingly into the whole 
program of household reform that culminated in the Ordinance of 1478 and with 
measures taken to increase the income of the royal household, explaining why the 
household at the time of Edward IV’s death was affluent, whereas debts and con- 
fusion had previously characterized royal households of the fifteenth century. 

The pivot of the whole system was the cofferer of the household, and receipt, 
issue and audit were centralized in the counting house. The documents printed 
here show how the financial proposals of Henry VI, even when sound, were nul- 
lified by his weakness in granting excessive liveries and his inability to make any 
machinery effective. The documents provide sound evidence for comparing the 
reforms of 1471-8 with the later household reforms of Thomas Cromwell. In fact 
they suggest that though Cromwell faced a different problem because of the revival 
of chamber finance in the reign of Henry VII, and his reforms were both more 
durable and very different in their total impact, some of his soundest measures 
were based on selective study of earlier precedents. Students of the later Middle 
Ages will be grateful for a volume that helps to elucidate the vicissitudes of royal 
finance. There is also a useful appendix containing a list of the principal officials 
of the royal household during the reigns of the Yorkist kings. 

One small matter of arrangement calls for comment. It is difficult not to deplore 
the editorial stringency that has consigned the notes on the texts to the end of the 
volume, and reduced them to the enigmatic brevity of a telegram. By the time 
the reader has tracked down the relevant footnote and deciphered it he has lost 
the thread of the argument—a glance at note 59 on page 269 will show the kind 
of confused jargon that can be produced by this method. It is to be hoped that 
the practice of condensing footnotes in this way will not become widespread. 

Maryortze Cuipnatt, Girton College, Cambridge 





Risorgimento e capitalismo. By Rosario Romeo. Bari: Editori Laterza, 1959. Pp. 
207. L. 1,400. 


L’agricoltura in Lombardia dal periodo delle riforme al 1859—struttura, organiz- 
zazione socie¢le e tecnica. By Mario Romani. Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita ¢ 
Pensiero,” 1957. Pp. 287. L. 2,500. 
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Mr. Romeo’s book is basically one of argumentation and interpretation, con- 
cerned with Italy as a whole; Mr. Romani’s is a detailed empirical study of some 
aspects of agriculture in one region of Italy. Despite these differences in focus and 
approach, the two books complement each other to a certain extent. Mr. Romeo 
was concerned, for reasons which will appear below, to analyze and to demon- 
strate the role of agriculture in the development of Italian capitalism in the genera- 
tion or so following unification. Much of the data used by Romeo to support his 
arguments about the nature and requirements of Italian capitalism in that period 
are drawn from Lombardy, the most advanced region of Italy at the time, and one 
whose economy was squarely based on agriculture—with industry, commerce and 
finance almost totally derivative. Both books, in their quite different ways, help to 
fill the many and important gaps in our knowledge of Italian economic and social 
development. 

It is unfortunate that the two authors under review could not be combined. 
Mr. Romani’s book tends to bog down in details so numerous as to obscure under- 
standing, while Mr. Romeo is too sparing with data to support adequately the 
argument he puts forth—except that the argument he makes is, though newly- 
applied for Italy, well-accepted for other areas. All this is made understandable 
by the origins of this book, origins which are essentially in the realm of political 
controversy. 

In 1956 the Italian journal Nord e Sud devoted itself to reviewing the major 
social developments in Italy of the decade following World War II. Mr. Romeo 
was asked to undertake a survey of Marxist historiography for the period. The 
resulting article (of about go pages) occupies roughly half of the present book. 
The second part of the book is an outgrowth of Mr. Romeo’s thoughts as developed 
in the first part; he has provided, at least in general outline, an alternative to the 
Marxist arguments of which he is critical in his survey. 

In his assessment of postwar Marxist thought in Italy, Romeo finds their prin- 
cipal efforts in the area of economic history to be on the origins and consequences 
of the Risorgimento. The writers surveyed by Romeo include Gramsci, Procacci, 
Sereni, Romano, Alatri, and a few others. It is Gramsci, and those who have 
followed in his footsteps (Sereni is an exception) who occupy the attention of 
Romeo. The common point of departure of Marxian historiography in Italy, as 
Romeo sees it, is the thesis of Gramsci: the Risorgimento, and all that it stemmed 
from and led to, was a tragic misstep in Italy’s economic and social development. 
Gramsci, as interpreted by Romeo, argued that the Risorgimento, far from repre- 
senting a progressive step in Italy’s evolution, was the substitute for or alternative 
to Italy’s objective necessity, an agrarian revolution. The latter, taken together 
with the bourgeois strength which underlay the Risorgimento could have paved 
the way for a vigorous industrial capitalism. The far-reaching changes necessary if 
Italy was to become a modern industrial capitalist state were waylaid, diverted, or 
neglected as a weak middle-class, persistently faced with the necessity of com- 
promise with long-standing vested interests in a backward economy, created a 
society which developed most of the defects but few of the virtues of capitalism. 
Thus the many and profound vicissitudes of Italy in the decades stretching from 
unification up through Mussolini and the present day. 

Romeo’s criticisms of these and related arguments are numerous, but they can 
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be reduced to a few major types: 1) the “thesis” is basically a political argument 
rather than a generalization from the “facts” of economic history; 2) where re- 
course to economic history is had to support the Gramsci thesis, the tendency is to 
use examples from other countries, not Italy, or to rely on an “objective reality” of 
which the people of the time and place were unaware; 3) there was no real pos- 
sibility of an agrarian revolution as an effective alternative to the bourgeois unifica- 
tion movement; and if there had been it would not have brought about the results 
desired by its proponents—namely, a vigorous modern capitalist state (and one 
which presumably would have led the way with reasonable swiftness to socialism ). 
This third area of criticism is the one which led Romeo to develop the second part 
of this book, an examination of “the real problems of capitalism and of modern 
society in the Italy of the nineteenth century.” 

After a general discussion of the problems of economic growth, in a familiar 
framework, Romeo undertakes an examination of the economic development of 
Italy in the years 1861-1887. ( This part of the book dovetails nicely with Gerschen- 
kron’s article in this yourNAL, “Notes on Industrial Growth in Italy, 1881-1913,” 
XV (1955), although the two writers are not in agreement on all matters, par- 
ticularly the desirability of the tariff of 1887.) Romeo’s theoretical point of depar- 
ture, and the basis for his criticism of the Marxists, is the notion of the overriding 
importance of a capital surplus for capitalist development—scarcely a point one 
would think necessary to emphasize in a classroom of Marxists, leading one to 
wonder if there isn’t at least some straw in the men Romeo is attacking. Basing 
his discussion on Gerschenkron, Lewis, and Nurkse, primarily, Romeo points out 
that for growth to take place in a country, such as the Italy of the mid-nineteenth 
century, the agricultural sector must expand and change, but that the increases 
in real income stemming from agriculture must, by an unequal distribution of 
income, be prevented from becoming the means of enhanced consumption for the 
peasants. Accruing as entrepreneurial gains for a small minority they will be—in 
fact in Italy were—ploughed back into expansion in agriculture, industry, transpor- 
tation, and trade. Had there been a successful agrarian revolution—a la France in 
1789—the outcome would have been a slower rate of growth, not a faster one. 
(Frequently interspersed in the argument is Romeo’s distaste for the Francophilism 
of Italian intellectuals, and especially of their attitude toward the French Revolu- 
tion which “in the minds of our Marxists . . . assumes characteristics of absolute 
perfection, with damage to intellectual judgment, our history, and that of France.” ) 

Consequently, Italy’s large-scale industrial development—which began in the 
1880’s—had as a prerequisite (in addition to foreign investment) the surplus de- 
veloped, but not retained, by the peasants (the land tenure and distribution data 
in the other book under review are helpful in this respect). Thus, between 1861 
and 1880, rising per capita real income was joined with falling (or at best, stable) 
per capita consumption, and rising savings and investment. All this was an out- 
come of and associated with steadily rising agricultural yields, with the profits 
going to the owning class, the basic mechanism for bringing about that result being 
a steady appreciation in rents or alteration of terms of the mezzadria contract (rent- 
ing and what we would call cropping being the basis of Italian commercial farm- 
ing, particularly in Lombardy). Those who worked the land, as contrasted with 
those who owned it, maintained, in Romeo’s words, “a stationary level of life.” 
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In the 1880’s the worldwide agricultural crisis, which was felt elsewhere in the 
1870's, hit relatively isolated Italy. By that time, however, agricultural develop- 
ment had done its job, and the economy was able to move into the creation of a 
large-scale textile, metallurgical, chemical, and machine tool industrial sector. The 
rate of growth in these areas was quite rapid, as Romeo points out (substantiated 
by Gerschenkron and Colin Clark), although not pervasive enough to do more 
than exacerbate the already gritty social situation in Italy. 

Although Romeo’s book is the more interesting of the two under review, Mr. 
Romani’s is the more important for the economic historian of Italy. His study of 
agriculture from mid-eighteenth to mid-nineteenth century ably continues the 
work begun by Salvatore Pugliese, upon whom he relies heavily (with due 
acknowledgment) for earlier background and, more importantly, for direction. In 
Pugliese’s most important work, the remarkable Condizioni economiche e finan- 
ziarie della Lombardia nella prima meta del secolo XVIII (1924), he dealt with 
the half century (really much more) preceding the starting point of Romani’s 
study. There he attempted to show how rich the soil was in which Maria Theresa’s 
famous land-tax reform (:/ nuovo Catasto) was to be planted. Pugliese’s work, 
followed by this one of Romani’s, provides a rich example of the lurching, cumula- 
tive, and almost greedy process by which institutional change takes place. When 
Lombardy—more properly, the Duchy of Milan—passed from the Spanish to the 
Austrian Hapsburgs in 1706, Charles VI, though still beset by chronic war and 
concomitant fiscal needs in Lombardy, showed that not only his heart, but even 
his mind, was in the right place, by attempting or at least supporting the abolition 
of long-standing obstacles to rational economic life, and the creation of new forms 
of stimulation. That he failed in his own time in almost all he attempted for the 
economic life of the area is simply a comment on the limitations that interlocked 
vested interests, weary spirits, and the inertia of the here-and-now-present to the 
reforming spirit. 

It is in the period dealt with by Mr. Romani that great changes, on and under 
the surface, take place in Lombardy. Helped along substantially by an expanding 
world economy, and a period of peace, the land-tax reform—whose basis was 
a thorough and excellent land survey—provided all agricultural classes in 
Lombardy with a firm basis for contractual arrangements (and therefore for 
capital improvements )—and some approximation of fiscal equity, as compared 
with the earlier chaos. Outside stimuli and internal institutional change made 
it possible for the agricultural entrepreneurs of Lombardy to utilize the region’s 
natural and man-made advantages (the latter referring principally to its re- 
markable irrigation network), and the result was a flowering of agriculture, a 
vigorous upswing in industry and trade, the creation (after the brief and in 
some ways useful French domination) of serviceable financial institutions, and, 
ultimately, of the need for a more determined break with the past. This meant, 
particularly, the break from foreign domination: the ultimate basis for the 
Risorgimento were the kinds of institutional arrangements—as they both en- 
couraged or chafed—which so exhaustively occupy Mr. Romani. It was not an 
accident that the most advanced economic region in Italy, Lombardy, was in 
1848 the most heroic and most determined in its struggle against the status quo. 

It is a pity that Mr. Romani’s tortured and intricate writing habits make the 
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reading of his book a task, rather than a pleasure. Indeed, the book cannot be 
read, it can only be consulted. His focus is not so much the development of 
agriculture, as the institutional framework and methods of production within and 
with which that production took place. He plans a companion volume whose 
focus will be the dynamics of production and income, and the conditions of 
peasant life. The present emphasis on structure and type, largely abstracted 
from process, makes for strain on the part of the reader: strain with the style, 
and strain with the multitude of unanswered questions which arise as one reads. 
Given the wealth of important information contained in this book, it is doubtless 
sheer ingratitude which prompts a reviewer to complain. But complaints are 
deserved by a man who can write a sentence occupying three large pages (three- 
quarters of which are footnotes), as Mr. Romani has done in another work of 
his, or who can on the average, by careful check, occupy half of each page of 
this book with footnotes. There is no disputing the scholarship of the author, nor 
the importance of his problems, but he does ask too much of the reader. 

Dovctas F. Down, Cornell University 





The Chartist Challenge: A portrait of George Julian Harney. By A. R. Schoyen. 
(Kingswood Social History Series.) London: Heinemann, 1958, Pp. viii, 300. 
255. 


The Chartist Challenge is a biography of George Julian Harney which, in 
effect, becomes an account of the left wing of Chartism. Schoyen’s book is a care- 
ful and detailed account of Harney’s life, based upon extensive research into 
newspaper and manuscript sources. The author makes admirable use of provincial 
newspapers and radical publications. The index is more than adequate and there 
are some valuable illustrations. The book is one of these “building block” mono- 
graphs which, once done, need not be done again. In this thorough piece of 
scholarship the author has made a valuable contribution to the literature of 
Chartism. 

George Julian Harney has a two-fold importance in the history of British 
working class movements. He was one of the leaders of the “physical force” 
Chartists—a young, hot-blooded revolutionary dedicated to the overthrow of the 
middle class. He took an active part in the agitations during the heyday of 
Chartism from 1839 to 1842, and in 1845 he became the editor of Feargus 
O’Connor’s Northern Star, the most influential of the Chartist newspapers. He 
was especially prominent in the Chartist agitation of 1848, and one of the 
leaders of the Kennington Common fiasco of that year. As the Chartist movement 
fizzled out, Harney’s career as an agitator came to a close. In tracing Harney’s life 
during this period, Schoyen has contributed a valuable picture of the activities 
and problems of the Chartist left wing. 

Harney was significant also in the emergence of British democratic socialism 
from the wreckage of Chartism. Here Schoyen has shed valuable light on a 
subject which is still obscure. As editor of the Northern Star, Harney met 
Friedrich Engels, who stimulated his interest in revolutionary and socialist move- 
ments on the continent. Harney became closely connected with the revolution- 
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ary exiles in London, and filled the columns of the Northern Star with news 
from abroad. He visited Paris in March of 1848, where he met Ledru-Rollin 
and Bakunin, visited the Tuileries, stood on the spot formerly occupied by Louis 
Philippe’s throne, and with great delight ate a “most superb breakfast, served 
up on what was Louis Philippe’s crockery.” Out of the failures of 1848, British 
democratic socialism was to be born. Harney adopted socialist ideas, and in 1850 
he published in his newspaper, The Red Republican, the first English translation 
of the Communist Manifesto. For a short time Marx and Engels regarded him 
as their best hope for advancing their ideas in England, but Marx found that 
Harney’s eclectic and uncritical mind did not make him a good disciple. Ernest 
Jones replaced him as the leading advocate of socialist ideas, and Harney fell into 
obscurity. 

To my mind, Schoyen’s treatment of this aspect of Harney’s career is the more 
valuable part of the book. He avoids the insularity of much writing on Chartism 
and brings out the significant relationships between continental revolutionary 
and socialist movements and contemporary protest movements in England. In 
his treatment of Harney’s role in the development of English social-democratic 
ideas, Schoyen states that “the year 1848 saw the end of Chartism as a mass- 
movement, but in the intellectual ferment which followed those who refused to 
admit this emeged as Britain’s first social-democratic party—a development in 
which Harney played the leading role.” While one may suspect that Schoyen, 
like many biographers, has tended to over-estimate the importance of his subject, 
Harney certainly was important in this respect and Schoyen’s book helps to 
illuminate a subject which still needs more attention. 

Eart A. Rerran, Illinois State Normal University 


Insurance in Venice from the Origins to the End of the Serenissima. Documents 
published for the 125th Anniversary of the Company (1831-1956). By 
Giuseppe Stefani. Trieste: Assicurazioni Generali di Trieste e Venezia, 1958. 
Two vols. (pag. cont.) Pp. viii, 639. 


In 1931 the Assicurazioni Generali di Trieste e Venezia, probably the largest 
insurance company in Italy, published a centenary history prepared by Giuseppe 
Stefani.* Such an anniversary publication is too common to attract much atten- 
tion. But for the 125th anniversary the Company’s officials were truly inspired. 
They asked the same historian to collect documents illustrating the history of 
marine insurance in Venice and to write an historical introduction. In that 
anniversary year appeared two very handsome volumes, with four hundred pages 
of Latin and Italian documents, a long introduction, a glossary of place names 
an terms, an 114 beautiful full-page illustrations.” 

More recently an English edition has appeared; that is to say, the introduction 
(202 pp.), glossary, and list of illustrations have been translated. The 214 
documents (1389-1795) are reprinted in the original language with English 

1]l Centenario delle Assicurazioni Generali (Trieste, 1931). 


2 Assicurazioni Generali di Trieste e Venezia. L’Assicurazion a Venezia dalle origini alla 
fine della Serenissima. . . . (Trieste, 1956). 
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captions. The binding, format, typography, and illustrations are identical with 
the Italian edition. There are many colored reproductions of paintings and 
mosaics, several of portolani and maps; in black and white are views of the 
harbor of Venice, of shipbuilding and ship models, and insurance policies. 

Some errors and omissions have been amended. Others were apparently not 
detected: for example, the confusing error in documents 13 and 14 (pp. 230-232) 
where lire di grossi were misread throughout the text as fiorini. Also, Piero 
Francesco de’ Medici & Co. of Venice, the insured party in these two policies, 
was simply the style of the Venetian branch of the Medici Bank of Cosimo and 
his partners in the 1450's and not a separate firm, as the author claims (p. 84). 

The first four chapters of the introduction deal with the origin of the Venetian 
economy, with shipbuilding, the policy of state-owned vessels and the organiza- 
tion of the galley voyages to the Black Sea. Syria, Flanders and England, with 
forms of medieval partnership, and with the slave trade. There is nothing new, 
but the summary is interesting reading, except the section on medieval partner- 
ships, where some passages make no sense. Sketches of the careers of Venetian 
merchants are made vivid by excerpts from letters. 

For the origins and early development of the marine insurance contract in 
Italy (ch. 5), the author failed to use a very important source: Riniero Zeno, 
Documenti per la storia del diritto marittimo nei secoli XIII e XIV (Turin, 
1936). This volume contains the earliest known examples of undisguised 
premium insurance (1350). They are in notarial contracts of Palermo, Sicily. 
That the author overlooked the article, “Early Examples of Marine Insurance,” 
published in this JOURNAL, Vol. V, No. (Nov. 1945), is less surprising. It would 
have given him some pertinent data. 

The succeeding chapters (6-15) contain a real contribution: the story of 
marine insurance in Venice. Contrary to general opinion, there are references 
to the use of marine insurance by Venetians as early as elsewhere. A lawsuit 
of 1336 deals with insurance claims on one of the Flanders galleys (p. 73). 
Documentation is rather abundant for the fifteenth century. Policies are extant, 
insurance accounts for hull and cargo (including slaves) appear in several mer- 
chants’ account books (Badoer, Barbarigo, etc.), and letters contain numerous 
references to marine insurance. To this century belongs the first Venetian 
legislation regarding insurance. 

The sixteenth century brought some changes. Partnerships of ten to twenty- 
five underwriters became numerous. With more insurance activity, lawsuits in- 
creased. The documents connected with a lawsuit to collect insurance on Cotswold 
wool pokes that were cast overboard in a storm in January 1523 occupy 24% 
pages. In 1506 a board of trade, called the V Savi alla Mercanzia, was established. 
It issued frequent regulations, decrees, and other laws concerning insurance. 

An increase in the depredations of pirates as well as of fraudulent practices 
caused underwriters to suffer such heavy losses during the seventeenth century 
that brokers had difficulty finding insurers even though the premium rates rose. 
Throughout the following century, Venetian shipping and trade suffered great 
losses on account of corsair warfare and Barbary pirates. In this period of decline, 
however, Venice achieved a remarkable mercantile marine code, including a 
section on insurance (1786). The first joint-stock company for insurance in 
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Venice was formed the next year—much later than in other Italian seaports. 
The introduction is absorbing reading, despite the Italianized English (some- 
what annoying until one gets used to it), and to me the documents are fascinat- 
ing reading. The Assicurazioni Generali company deserves unstinted praise for 

giving scholars this wealth of source material in a very handsome form. 
FLorence Epver pve Roover, Boston University 


Studies in the Theory of Money 1690-1776. By Douglas Vickers, Philadelphia: 
Chilton Company, 1959. Pp. ix, 313. $6.50. 


The quantity theory of money, as it is nowadays understood, is a doctrine 
which relates the level of prices (P) solely to the stock of money in circulation 
(M); the velocity of circulation (V) is held to be an institutional datum, while 
the volume of trade (T) is regarded as independently determined by “real forces. 
But in the eighteenth century, the quantity theory included the proposition that 
“money stimulates trade” and that changes in M are systematically associated with 
changes in V, affecting P and T. It was precisely for this reason that policies 
designed to induce specie inflows were not conceded to be self-defeating. In 
short, the mercantilist writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth century were 
all, in different degrees, advocates of creeping inflation to promote economic 
prosperity. They had little interest in the famous Equation of Exchange as an 
equilibrium condition: rather, they concentrated on what Fisher called “transi- 
tion periods.” The nature of a particular cash injection, its cumulative impact 
on spending (altering the level as well as the structure of prices), its effect upon 
wage and interest rates, all were given full play in what might well be called 
dynamic process analysis of a crude kind. Monetary theory in the eighteenth 
century was indeed gradually extended in such a way as to imply “a theory of 
the economic process in its entirety.” 

It is in these terms that Mr. Vickers examines the monetary theories of Locke, 
Barbon, North, Law, Berkeley, Vanderlint, Cantillon, Hume and Steuart. He 
strongly emphasizes their preoccupation with employment-generating schemes. 
Full employment, he argues persuasively, was regarded at the time as a major 
economic objective, prior to any political objective of national power or military 
security. He is rather vague, however, about the exact nature of the unemploy- 
ment problem with which the writers under consideration were so much con- 
cerned (see pp. 17-20, 187, 294-5). Nor does he seem to realize how much 
hangs on this question. He is in sympathy with their inflationary bias because 
he detects in their writings a pre-Keynesian appreciation of the problem of ag- 
gregate effective demand. But what if unemployment in the day was due, not to 
an inadequate flow of investment to mop up savings forthcoming at full- 
employment levels, but to a volume of current saving which, when invested, was 
unable to absorb the available labor supply? What if unemployment was not 
of the Keynesian but of the structural kind? Despite the work of such historians 
as Gregory, Gillboy, George and Ashton, we know very little about the labor 
market in eighteenth-century Britain. But we know enough to suggest that un- 
employment in the period was due largely to inappropriate factor endowments, 
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aggravated by limited possibilities of technical substitution and by market im- 
perfections. It is true that a chronic shortage of currency may impede economic 
growth and that an increase in the stock of money can promote investment 
through forced saving, but continuous inflation is hardly likely to cure the “real” 
problems of a dominantly agarian economy. 

At times, Mr. Vickers does grant that unemployment in the eighteenth century 
was often voluntary: not that there were too many vacancies but that pecuniary 
incentives were weak and that the supply curve of labor was backward sloping 
through its entire range (pp. 148-9, 294). But, on the whole, his emphasis is on 
Keynesian unemployment and he does not hesitate to describe Berkeley and 
Steuart as forerunners of Keynes (p. 141n, 268). Moreover, while disavowing 
treatment of real capital theories in the period, he gives credence to Keynes’ 
enthusiastic but positively misleading endorsement of the monetary theory of 
interest of the mercantilists. 

There is an understandable temptation to make a good case for the neglected 
and maligned economics of the eighteenth century. But before we reverse the 
classical verdict of their predecessors we ought to be sure that we are on firm 
grounds. Mr. Vickers does not altogether succeed in removing the stigma of 
“monetary cranks.” 

Athough the uncertain theoretical focus of this study raises doubts about its 
analysis, its thorough exegesis of texts makes a valuable contribution to our un- 
derstanding of pre-Adamite economics. It is a stimulating book, despite the 
author’s prose which is at best undead, not lively. 

M. Baus, Yale University 


U. S. Congress. Joint Economic Committee. Hearings. Employment, Growth, 
and Price Levels. 86th. Congress, 1st. sess. 1959. Part I, The American 
Economy: Problems and Prospects; Part 11, Historical and Comparative Rate 
of Production, Productivity, and Prices; Part Ill, Historical and Comparative 
Rates of Labor Force, Employment, and Unemployment; Part IV, The 
Influence on Prices of Changes in the Effective Supply of Money. Washington: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959. Pp. v, iv, iv, iv, 887. $2.70. 


The Employment Act of 1946, whatever its other consequences, has given 
rise to an educational institution unrivalled at any private center of learning. 
The students are Senators and Representatives charged by the law and their 
colleagues with the duty of recommending measures concerning production, 
consumption, employment, prices, and fiscal and monetary policy. They gather 
in a series of seminars under the chairmanship of a professional economist— 
Senator Paul Douglas—now engaged in teaching (and learning) in the senior 
legislative body of the most powerful nation in the world. They call before 
them specialists on the frontiers of economic knowledge, to whom they listen 
attentively, and whom they shrewdly cross-question in the light of their several 
bodies of experience. The quality of the presentations by the scholar-witnesses 
is high, as a rule. It might even happen that documents like this will eventually 
rank in historical interest with the Federalist papers. 
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These hearings concern such hotly debated questions as: What is responsible 
for inflation? Can we maintain full employment without inflation? What un- 
derlies our rate of economic growth? What are the effects of Federal Reserve policy 
and governmental fiscal policy? Part 1—The American Economy, Problems and 
Prospects—contains the views of three economists who suggest three different pro- 
grams, each representative of a widely held belief. Part 2—Historical and Compera- 
tive Rates of Production, Productivity, and Prices records the research results of five 
witnesses who present in considereable detail, much of it unfamiliar to the public, 
basic historical trends, in the light of which any contemporary judgments should be 
made. In Part 3, Historical and Comparative Rates of Labor Force, Employment, 
and Unemployment, numerous qualified witnesses examine the record closely in 
these respects. Part 4, The Influence on Prices of Changes in the Effective Supply of 
Money, ventures, with the aid of four witnesses holding radically differents views, 
into this old but continually renewed area of controversy. These four parts are 
preliminary to further hearings, not published at this writing, which carry the 
subjects under discussion more closely to opinions about contemporary policy. 

To discuss adequately the contents of these 887 pages would be impossible 
within the dimensions even of a long review. Many of the factual conclusions or 
the analyses here recorded may be found in other publications, though some 
may not. I shall try to report briefly some of the high points of the testimony. 

Raymond W. Goldsmith, in a study made for the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, estimates that during the 120 years 1839-1959 the aggregate 
real Gross National Product (in 1929 prices) has increased at an average yearly 
rate of 34% per cent. Per head of population, it has grown 1% per cent an- 
nually. Real personal consumption per head of population (which occupies about 
*4ths of the real GNP), when adjusted for changes in the age and sex com- 
position of the population, has had an average growth for the 120 years of 114 
per cent annually. 

When short term variations are eliminated by means of a five-year moving 
average, the curve of real GNP per head has gone outside a band between 10 
per cent above and 10 per cent below the straight-line trend (on a ratio scale) 
only on three occasions: it sank below during the Civil War and the depression 
of the 1930’s, and rose slightly above during World War II. 

The course of prices made little or no difference in this steady rate of growth. 
For example, although prices were extremely irregular between 1839 and 1899, 
rising markedly in the Civil War inflation, and then moving downward so 
that by 1899 they were slightly lower than sixty years previously, the average 
annual increase in real GNP per head was in this earlier period almost exactly 
the same as in the sixty years between 1899 and 1959, when prices had a strong 
upward tendency. 

The remarkable historical regularity in growth, Mr. Goldsmith emphasized, 
many change in the future. Specifically, he suggested, there is reason to believe 
that the trend in productivity “may now be undergoing acceleration.” 

Mr. Goldsmith estimated that the growth of real GNP in the Soviet Union, 
1913-1958, was at the average rate of “between 2 and 2% per cent” a year. 
However, it has been more rapid between 1951 and 1958. When divided by 
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population to obtain the real growth per head, the recent rate is 442 or 5) per 
cent annually. 

Solomon Fabricant in his study for the National Bureau, Basic Facts on 
Productivity Change, shows that the average annual gain, 1889-1919, was 1.3 per 
cent, and that it became 2.1 per cent 1919-1957. Productivity is here defined as 
the physical output per unit of labor and tangible capital combined, in the 
domestic private economy. He shows that during the business cycle productivity 
rises most rapidly, on the average, just before and after the trough of the cycle. 
It continues rising fairly rapidly on the way up until the peak is reached, and 
then flattens out. 

Real hourly earnings have risen more rapidly than productivity, Mr. Fabricant 
finds, not merely recently, but since 1889—as far back as the study goes. The 
average annual increase in real hourly earnings 1889-1919 was 1.7 per cent, 
as compared with a rise in productivity of labor and capital combined of 1.3 per 
cent. Manufacturing wage-earners had an annual gain of 1.9 per cent. Between 
1919 and 1957 the average annual gain in real hourly earnings for all workers 
in the private domestic economy was 3 per cent, and of manufacturing wage- 
earners 2.6 per cent, against the annual gain in productivity for the private 
economy of 2.1 per cent. 

George Rogers Taylor and Ethel B. Hoover present an interesting new whole- 
sale price index from 1720 to 1861. The index is continued to 1958, with a 
consumer price index beginning in 1800. This shows, among other interesting 
findings, that the rise in consumer prices was much greater during and just 
after World War I than in the comparable Civil War years. 

Moses Abramowitz presents the results of a study of “long swings’—about 
20 years. He estimates not only the aggregate figures but presents an analytic 
description of what happens during the swings. The cycles consist of up and 
down movements, not of the total economy, but of its long-term rate of growth. 
When the rate of growth reaches its troughs, Mr. Abramowitz observes, we have 
our most destructive depressions. We now appear to be nearing the end of a 
retardation. He observes that a substantial increase in the average rate of 
growth could be achieved if we could prevent the severe slumps. He guesses 
that the origin of the long swings may be clo.<!y connected with the long cycle 
in construction. 

Ewan Clague, Clarence D. Long, Stanley Lebergott and others present relevant 
figures and analyses of the labor force, employment, and unemployment over 
historical periods. Milton Friedman expounds his version of the quantity theory 
of money, modified to take account of what he regards as valid in the Keynes 
theory of income, and buttressed both by statistical material and mathematical 
analysis. He believes that the Federal Reserve authorities should not try to “lean 
against the wind” of the short cycle but should be instructed only to add 
regularly to the money supply an annual percentage increase geared to the 
expected long-tem rate of economic growth. John G. Gurley expounds the be- 
havior of the money market, calling attention to the fact that much of it now lies 
outside the influence of any monetary management which may be exercised 
through the commercial banks. Richard T. Selden analyzes the recent inflation, 
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concluding that it arose from the demand side rather than from “cost-push,” 
and that the main stimulant was not so much increase in the supply of money, 
which was moderate, as a spectacular speeding up of velocity, usually overlooked by 
monetary theorists. Incidentally, the discussion brought to light the huge profits 
recently made by banks and large corporations through dealings in government 
securities. Increase in government spending, plus business confidence, was a 
large factor in stimulating velocity. 

These brief summaries do not do justice to the richness of the testimony, but 
they may indicate that we ought to examine more critically than many do a 
number of the glib explanations or policy recommendations which have recently 
gained currency. Again it is demonstrated that a conscientious reconstruction of 
the record of experience yields surprising illuminations. Who should be more 
ready than economic historians to welcome such an important demonstration of 
familiar observation? 

Georce Soute, Washington College 


Jordbrukets arbetare. Levnadsvillkor och arbetsliv pa iandsbygden fran frihet- 
stiden till mitten av 1800-talet. [The Agricultural Laborers. Living and 
Working Conditions in Rural Sweden from 1720 to 1850.] By Gustaf 
Utterstrém. Stockholm: Tidens férlag, 1957. Two volumes. Pp. 898, 527. 


Mr. Utterstrém’s two massive tomes about the agricultural laborer in Sweden 
during the century or so before the industrial revolution complete the dis- 
tinguished twelve-volume History of the Swedish Working Classes sponsored 
by the Swedish trade unions. As a whole, this series must rank higly as a col- 
lection of source materials about Swedish social conditions, but, with some 
natable exceptions, it offers little in the way of analysis or interpretation. Mr. 
Utterstrém’s work is marked by these characteristics to an extreme degree. 

His central subject is the emergence of a rural proletariat in Sweden in the 
course of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century. Population was growing 
faster than the number of homesteads, in spite of extensive subdivision and 
internal colonization. At the heart of the matter is the question why population 
grew as rapidly as it did in the eighteenth century—whether it was a Malthusian 
visitation or a response to economic opportunities. Although he is an expert 
and original demographer, Utterstrém does not presume to have even a tentative 
answer to that question. He does, however, make a number of interesting sug- 
gestions about short-run determinants of population growth. Thus, for instance, 
epidemic disease accounted for fluctuations in mortality that were often in- 
dependent of the harvests. As for fertility, the Swedish enclosure movement, un- 
like the English, facilitated subdivision which in turn stimulated marriage and 
birth rates. Swedish monetary policy around the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, which was based on the inflationary issue of irredeemable paper currency, 
seems also to have affected the rural population more profoundly than often 
assumed and stimulated marriage and fertility—at any rate the following defla- 
tion brought down marriage and birth rates in spite of favorable crops. But 
on the subject of long-term population growth Utterstrém does not get far be- 
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yond the vague nineteenth-century reference to “peace, vaccination and potatoes.” 

No stone is left unturned in his effort to throw light on rural conditions, 
agricultural development and public policy, but it is difficult to do justice to a 
work so sprawling and so conspicuously in lack of a theme, an argument, or a 
conclusion. A few findings of general interest may perhaps be singled out. 

(1)' The so-called “harvest index,” which purports to grade Swedish harvests 
on a scale from 0 to 9 ever since 1748, is shown to be fairly unreliable. First 
published in 1855, this series was reproduced in Sundbarg’s Bevdlkerungs- 
statistik Schwedens and Heckscher described it as exceedingly valuble and drew 
heavily upon it. The original sources have not been found, but it is now clear 
that no crop estimates were collected in the eighteenth century, and that the 
series was a late reconstruction. One source which arparently was not used 
for that purpose was the collection of annual reports from provincial governors 
to which Utterstrém has turned. These make it likely that the “harvest index” 
was actually based on grain prices rather than on crops, and these were not 
always inversely correlated. We are not presented with a new harvest index for 
Utterstrém abhors the specious precision of such devices, but he has prepared 
a detailed chronicle, reviewing the annual harvests crop by crop and province 
by province. The result, unfortunately, is extremely unwieldy, and one must 
hope that some other investigator, less troubled by misplaced scruples, will 
subject Utterstrém’s crop estimates to condensation and quantification. 

(2) In one of his interesting articles (in English) in the Scandinavian 
Economic History Review, Utterstroém has argued that climatic variation affected 
pre-industrial economies in a pervasive and complex fashion. In support of this 
view he has assembled an impressive arsenal of climatological and phenological 
evidence. As far as Sweden is concerned, the climate seems to have turned after 
1600 in the “continental” direction—winters grew colder and longer, rainfall 
decreased. Apart from a brief interlude in the early eighteenth century, this 
state of affairs lasted until the middle of the nineteenth century when a new, 
still continuing shift toward a wetter and warmer maritime climate set in. 

One consequence of the continental climate, Utterstrém tells us, was to reduce 
the supply of feedstuffs. The drought affected principally the haycrops, and the 
continuing land elevation which drained the marshy meadows worked in the 
same direction. The longer winters also increased the need for winter fodder, 
and the shortage of cattle feed was a subject of common complaint. Climatic 
conditions thus favored a shift from cattle to grain culture, and the devastating 
cattle plagues which swept Europe in the eighteenth century accelerated it. 

But the prices of animal produce rose less than grain prices in the eighteenth 
century. This points rather towards some form of population pressure, and the 
decline in cattle culture could be simply a response to a change in relative prices. 
The vagaries of nature which Utterstrém analyses should, at least ceteris paribus, 
have affected prices in the opposite direction. To be sure, this does not close 
the discussion, and we are indebted to Utterstrém for a fascinating excursion 
into hunting grounds where most historians, except for the lunatic fringe, have 
feared to tread. The difficulty is to decide whether the effects he discusses were 
really significant or whether they were overshadowed by more genuinely eco- 
pomic changes. 
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(3) Pauperization posed the problems of vagrancy and unemployment in a 
new and acute form. The poor laws of the 1760’s threw the burden on the 
parishes and certainly impeded labor mobility. It fell on the state to take charge 
of rejected vagrants, and in the difficult decade of the 1830's, when jails and 
labor camps were bursting, an effort was finally made to distinguish between 
criminals and involuntarily unemployed. A public works policy emerged in 
which canal and road building figured largely. Already at an earlier time, 
soldiers (including vagrants penalized by army service) had been used for canal 
projects, and military discipline was apparently regarded as particularly valuable 
in construction works requiring a large labor force. This mobilization of the 
reserves in “disguised unemployment” is of some interest in the history of the 
formation of an industrial labor force in Sweden. 

According to Henry James, “the historian, essentially, wants more documents 
than he can really use.” The most serious weakness in Utterstrém’s opus is his 
capitulation before the complexity and variousness of history. Driven to in- 
cessant contradiction and qualification, he is, in the end, stifled by his prodigious 
accumulation of disparate observations and silenced on all major points of in- 
terpretation. It must also be said that his presentation is far from lucid and that 
related points are casually scattered throughout the 1400 pages. The absence of an 
index in a book of this nature can only be described as sadistic publishing 
practice. But these are not fatal flaws. Mr. Utterstrém’s indefatigable labors 
cover such a panoramic range of subjects that his volumes will be of considerable 
value as a collection of primary information and as a guide to recondite source 
materials for a crucial phase of Swedish economic history. Those more innocent 
of familiarity with the documents will undoubtedly supply the generalizations, 
and if Mr. Utterstrém’s work keeps them within the narrow bounds of what 
the evidence seems to permit, it will have done splendid service. 

Goran Outin, Columbia University 


The American Petroleum Industry: The Age of Illumination, 1859-1899. Harold 
F. Williamson and Arnold R. Daum. Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 


1959. pp. xvi, 864. $7.50. 


This history of the early decades of a basic American industry is a valuable con- 
tribution to American economic and business history. The authors have achieved 
well their “major purpose . . . to present an over-all, integrated, and objective 
account of the evolution of the American petroleum industry that general readers 
will find both interesting and readable.” They have written a book which contains 
much that will be of interest to students of American economic history and, in- 
deed, economic development in general. 

The Age of Illumination is based on extensive research in a broad range of 
original sources, partly in manuscript but principally published, as well as mono- 
graphs of men, companies, and aspects of the industry’s history. The sources 
searched were of varying degrees of reliability and constituted an uneven coverage 
of the subject. But the authors judiciously sifted substantial data out of a vast 
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amount of material containing much chaff of romance, controversy, bias, and mis- 
information. 

The subject on which the authors present the most new information is early oil- 
industry technology. They tapped little-used but valuable sources, including trade 
and scientific journals and chemical and engineering encyclopedias. Their account 
tells of extensive borrowing from earlier industries and of continuing adaptation 
and development to suit new and changing needs and opportunities. The refining 
story is especially full; much information is given not only on equipment and 
methods but also on the proliferation of products and improved quality standards. 
Here is a striking illustration of practical men at work creating a new industry. 
But some problems they encountered were beyond solution by their empirical 
methods. 

Nineteenth century oil men failed to solve certain basic problems in production, 
as scientists and engineers would also likely have failed to do at that time. I differ 
with the authors’ statement (page 728) that “. . . had there been any latent desire 
among the more prominent members of the industry to rationalize production, 
both legal means and the requisite geological and technological knowledge were 
available.” This might seem a fair deduction from the fact that some oil men 
recognized the wastefulness of competitive production and had theories about the 
function of gas in oil recovery, but still another generation of oil producers was to 
pass before scientific knowledge of the nature and the fluid mechanics of oil and 
gas reservoirs was adequate to provide the necessary basis for better production 
practices and effective government regulation of production. Given the American 
law of ownership of minerals in the subsoil and the fugitive nature of oil and gas 
in the earth, the lack of such knowledge in the nineteenth century and the con- 
sequent legal rule of convenience known as the Rule of Capture account in con- 
siderable measure for the instability and recurring chaos of the oil industry—and 
to some extent for the rise of Standard Oil to leadership. 

One of the most valuable contributions of The Age of Illumination is its com- 
prehensive treatment of marketing. Like some recent studies of Rockefeller and 
Standard Oil but unlike much that has been written on the American oil industry, 
this volume stresses marketing as a function and places that operation in its proper 
world-wide setting. The authors herein contribute toward the correction of two 
great weaknesses in the study of American economic development in the post- 
Civil War decades: the neglect of marketing and the common treatment of Ameri- 
can economic development as self-contained. 

The reader will find in this book considerable attention to the economics of the 
oil industry. The data presented are not altogether reliable, but the authors 
weighed the available information carefully. They consider in their proper places 
such economic and financial matters as the effect of changes in supply and de- 
mand, prices and price fluctuations, costs, economies of scale, profit margins, earn- 
ings, the availability of capital, and the operational and competitive structure of 
the industry. 

Much attention is necessarily given to competition. The oft-told story of Stand- 
ard Oil’s competitive methods is retold but in its larger setting and in a more 
realistic and meaningful way than has so often been the case. I believe, however, 
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that the analysis of the basis of the strength of the early Rockefeller interests and 
of Standard Oil should be pushed backward further in order to explain the why 
of that strength. For example, why was Rockefeller able to obtain favorable rates 
in the 1860’s from tough-bargaining railroad executives? Once gained, as the 
authors maintain, favorable transportation costs had a cumulative effect. But 
even so, conditions were not static, and a position gained had to be defended. 
Here, again, the authors were handicapped by inadequate information, both on 
early Rockefeller and Standard Oil interests and on other companies. Until we 
know more than at present about a range of companies, it will be impossible to 
make as satisfactory comparisons of the administrative competence and accomplish- 
ments of competing interests as the authors make of their competitive strategy and 
its results. It is to be hoped that at least the Pure Oil Company will some day 
open its records for research in its early history. 

Although the authors’ purpose was to write an industry history, the readers will 
find in this broad canvass of one industry’s development much that is suggestive 
on the process of development of American business. Especially intriguing is the 
change recorded in the organization and competitive structure of the oil industry. 
Beginning in an industry that was essentially atomistic in organization and local or 
regional in operations, one group of entrepreneurs—working in a nearly unreg- 
ulated economy with certain outgrown legal institutions, unevenly developed 
economic facilities, and great growth potential—rose (as this reviewer sees it) by 
means of the strength gained from administrative and operational innovations 
and a nearly unrestrained competitive strategy to a high degree of dominance of 
smaller and specialized concerns. But that dominance was a temporary phenome- 
non. In their broad picture of forty years of development, the authors reveal the 
rise and growth of factors—inside and outside the American oil industry—that 
gradually chipped away at Standard Oil’s relative strength. Before the end of 
the nineteenth century, consequently, competition abroad and at home was being 
established on a level more nearly suited to the modern economy than the type of 
competition that had existed in the 1860’s. 

The authors and the American Petroleum Institute, which sponsored this study, 
deserve our gratitude for this comprehensive and substantial survey. It is to be 
hoped that other industries will follow the example of the association, and indeed 
of oil companies, in facilitating research in the history of American industrial de- 
velopment. A second volume, already under way, will carry this history of the 
oil industry to the present. 

Henrietta M. Larson, Harvard University 
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; The : 
“ECONOMIC HISTORY 


ASSOCIATION 


The Economic History Association was organized in 
1940. Its purpose is to encourage research and teaching 
in the history of economic activity and of economic 
thought. It seeks to co-operate with societies devoted 
to the study of agricultural, industrial, and business 
history. It aims to bring together economists, historians, 
statisticians, geographers, and others who find that the 
story of economic change throws light on their field 
of interest or is enriched by their contribution. Mem- 
bership is open to all who are interested in the history 
of economic life in all its phases in the United States 
and other countries. 


Tue Journat or Economic History is published for 
The Economic History Association by the Graduate 
School of Business Administration of New York Uni- 
versity. Correspondence concerning contributions to 
Tue Journat should be addressed to George R. Taylor, 
Box 610, Ainherst College, Amherst, Mass. Applica- 
tions for membership should be addressed to Herman 
E. Krooss, Treasurer, in care of New York University, 
100 Trinity Place, New York 6, N.Y. 
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